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EDITOR’S PREFACE. 


Any Editorial additions to the book now republished 
Ijy the Delegates of the Clarendon Press have been 
made with the view of bringing it up to date. Exactly 
fifty years have passed since it was written, and those 
years have been singularly rich in colonial history. 
They have been rich also in producing standard works 
on various subjects referred to in the text. Sir G. 
Lewis had not before him Grote’s or Curtius’ histories 
of Greece, Mommsen’s History of Rome, Sir Henry 
Maine’s Ancient Law, or many other great books. Still 
those which he had remain almost unrivalled ; and any 
one, who wishes to study colonies and dependencies in 
themselves and in their relations to the mother countr3^ 
can find no better authorities than Aristotle’s Politics, 
many passages in which bear directly or indirectly on 
the subject, ^nd which have lately been elucidated for 
English readers by the Master of Balliol and Professor 
Newnfan; the chapter on colonies in Adam Smith’s 
‘Wealth of Nations’; and Heeren’s 'Manual of the His- 
tory of the Political System*of Europe and its Colonies,’ 
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together with his ‘ Historical Rcsoarclu’^, Asiatic and 
African Nations.’ To tins small list sliuuld he added 
Menvale’s ‘Lectures on Colonisatum anil t olitnic'..' 
delivered in 1839-41, and reis.suod with adilitnmal imtes 
in 1861, and Sir Charles Dilkc’s late i‘\-haustive wuik ni 
the ‘ Problems of Greater Britain.’ 

The ‘ Government of Dependencies’ enihiulies a mass 
of historical information and political wisdom, pm 
together in the clearest, simple.st, and most impartial 
form by a man who wa.s at once a practical .statesman 
and a political philosojiher. It de.serves to he a le.\t- 
book in the history and philosophy schools at thi 
Universities, and it should be careUilly stiulled hy all 
who are interested in the great questions of the llrilish 
empire. 

The Author was very prolific in notes and leierences ; 
those which have now been added are enclo.siid m 
brackets, and three short Appendices will be found at 
the end of the text. 


C. P. LUCAS. 


July, 189X. 



INTRODUCTION. 


Sir George Cornewall Lewis was born in 1806. He 1 niroi> 
died m 1863, at the age of 57. He held at different times 
various high offices of State, including the posts of Chancellor Si, a. C. 
of the Exchequer, Home Secretary, and Secretary of State 
for War, but he was never Secretary of State for the Colonies. 

He published his Essay on the Government of Dependen- 
cies in 1841,— exactly fifty years ago, his object being, as 
he tells us in his preface, to explain ‘the nature of the politi- De/>en- 
cal relation of supremacy and dependence,* and, by thereby 
improving the relations between dominant and dependent 
communities, to eliminate if possible one source of friction 
between peoples and to diminish the chances of war. He 
prefixes to his Essay an 'Inquiry into the powers of a 
sovereign Government’ which is separate from the main 
body of the book. He then defines a dependency; gives 
instances of dependencies both ancient and modern alike; 
considers why a territory should be governed as a dependency, 
how dependencies can be acquired, how they can be governed, 
and how they can be lost ; and discusses the respective advan- 
tages and disadvantages of owning a dependency on the one 
hand and of being a dependency on the other. 

In the present introduction it is proposed to sketch very Scojieo/ 
shortly and simply the principal political and social changes 
which, have taken place in the British Empire since this 
book was written ; and then, re-stating in a slightly different 
form the problems with which ^ the author deals, to ask, 

(t) Whether the so-called British Colonies at the present day 
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history 
since 1841. 


are dependencies in the sense in ^vhich bir (le^rtie I.i'wis 
defines the tenn? (s) What mivanta^eN if any, iln ('ireat 
Britain and her Colonies inutualls d<‘nvt‘ tnnu the lelaiinn 
which exists between them? And 131 it the K'lalinn w hm 
the whole advantageous^ how can it he he^t m.untaiiii d ■* 

In May 1B4I; the dale appt'iiJed tu the pi<'ta«'t* ol this 
book, the fourth year of Queen Victniuds reign ua^. drawing 
to a close, and little had as yet happened to loresliadnw' the 
wars and revolutions, the political, sin'ial, and M^ientilic 
move n^fents , which were in the luxt fitly \t‘ai\s tn change the 
wholejHf^ the world. In that very month Pet‘l eanh'd a 
vote confidence in the Mi^Itiourne adnnnistiation, 

and j Uf foIlowing September lu* tonned the great ntini^ti\ 
which was to expire in giving birth to Fn^e fiadi'. I low 
different was the map of Europe from that to which v\<* have 
^now for some years been accustomed, may he gathmetl in 
part from references containi'd in the book itself 'fin 
writer mentions [p. 57) a king in Francis Louis rhilipjie, 
ai^(p. 64) a Neapolitan Monarchy not >et broken up liy 
^pfealdi; he speaks ip. 222) of Lombardy as an Austrian 
province; and he quotes (p. 159) the Ionian Nlands as 
being nominally a British depend<‘ncy an<l really imdtT tin* 
protection of the British Crown. 

With the French Rev’olution of 184B I>egan the lerasting 
of Europe. The Crimean war, the war between France ami 


Austria in 1859, the Danish war of 1864, the war between 
Prussia and Austria in 1B66, the grt‘at Frarico-Clennan xvar 
of 1870, and the Russo- rurkish war of 1877 among the 
most prominent episodes in the continental history of the 
last fifty years. The main results havi: been the cnnsolida- 
tion of Italy and Germany, and the recognition (»r the claims 
of race and nationality in the south-ixist of Europe, 

In the civilised parts of the world tlu^ t(*iulency t*f Iatt< \ 
days has been to unite and hold together large areas under 
one government, and to map out those areas acconling t*» 
the bounds fixed by nature. In Europe, Germany has been 
confederated into an Empire and Italy has becomtf one 
nation ; while in the New World, the bond of the United 
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States has been kept unbroken in spite of the strain of Civil Iniihu» 
War, and the Canadian provinces have, like the great 
ncighbouiing republic, acquired a federal constitution and 
been peacefully made a Dominion. 

The world in past times tried both small and large com- 
munities, but the small states were usually too municipal to 
develop into great nations, and the large empires were 
usually too artificial and too regardless of natural limits to 
become one whole. So the town communities of ancient 
times and the middle ages, with the one exception of ^ ome, 
ended as they began, and the military empires uljfl||K^oke 
up when individual rulers died. It is the of 

the latest phase of history to try, with the help o^^Hfays 
and telegraphs, to reap the advantages and to avoid the 
defects of both systems. It is for the good of the world to 
be divided into few areas, within each of which there may be 
uniformity of law and government. But such divisions can 
only be permanent, if they arc mapped out, however imper- 
fectly, according to geography and race, and, when the arcjg 
are large, it is necessary to give limited self-govcrnmentjl^ 

^the provinces, in order at once to relieve the strain at the 
centre and to retain some of the vigorous local life which 
gave such force to the city republics ; while a representative 
instead of a despotic government is required, to ensure that 
the wants of all the provinces are made known first-hand by 
their own spokesmen, and to adapt a system which was born 
in a despotic age to a time of democratic equality \ 

Nature fortunately gave to the British Isles such obvious Theix 
boundaries, that they have been spared the perpetual melting * ** 

down and recasting processes to which continental countries 
have been subjected. From the days of the Tudors the home 
territory has remained the same. The advantage of the 
Straits of Dover has been not only to give security to Great 
Britain against foreign invasion, but perhaps still more to 


* Cp. what thu author .says, p. 133 : ‘ The chief advantage ol representa- 
tive institutions is, that they tender it possible lor a popular government to 
act directly upon a large territory, an^ thub enable it to avoid the recurrence 

to a bystexn of dependencies.’ 
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iNiROD. prevent any wrong-headed Dntisli iiih^r in- niinwttM Unu, 
trying to enlarge her bDumlaries by anneMiii; lu i lu-ebtinui n* 
lands. Strong healthy natmns. hlv IumIiUv Ininian lu 
must grow. They can giow in tw(>\\:i\s rltlirr l»v MnipU 
enlarging their Iimiti, at homo, oi by taking i^*-! -lun n! 
distant and less civilised paiLs ol the \\*»ild 1' unn iIk* lii 

kind of development Great nnlain lia^ 1 h ludi'baiu d ; In lu c 
has come her great success as a iiiling ami o.dimiMng naliim 
in the far East and far West, 

The record of the Colonial Empire of (boat Ihitam in tin 
last fifty 3^ears is a wonderful riM'onl, a tale oi wav and peai'f , 
of change, of enlargement, of imparallelnl giowtlu 
Tenttofial The first point to notice is, lh<‘ aetu.il additmti^ to nr Mib- 
^ihTBtiftsh tractions from the empire dining the peiioil in ^pif-ainn. 

Empite In 1841 the British depimdtMieies in Europe ‘rvelutlmg the 
Channel Islands as being pait of tin* nuytlua tsyimti\ ► wiii' 
Entopu Heligoland in the North Sea, and Ciibialtar, M.iUa, and tlu* 
Ionian Islands in the Mediterranean. Ilelignlaiul, which the 
English took from the Danes in 1807, w'as on tlu* t>th of 
August, 1890, transferred to Germany, oft* wdioM* masts llu* 
island lies; and the Ionian Islands were in haiul<‘il 

over to Greece, the country to wdiich tlunr past traditions 
and their geographical position alike as.sigiu*d tlimi. 1 )n the 
other hand, Cyprus, half m Europe, half in A.'.ia, half ( lierk, 
half Turkish, is now in British keeping, ha\ing been b> tlu 
Anglo-Turkish Convention of 1878 acquirerl (ui a kind oi 
long loan from the Turks; and the two Medit<‘rraiu*an 
strongholds of Gibraltar and Malta still make gontl to Great 
Britain her high road to India. 

2. hi Asia, The British possessions in the Mediterranean are laitiiosts 
Empire. In Asia the Empire itself may he saitl t<» 
dmcie^ begin. Aden, taken in 1839, was the first addition to tlu 
British dominions made during the present reign. It guards 
the mouth of the Red Sea as Gibraltar guards the t‘ntninee 
of the Mediterranean, but, unlike Gibraltar, it has bt‘<mine tlu 
centre of a group of British dependencies and pnn<*ctorates. 
The twenty-one square milps of rocky peninsula, whidi (lrt‘ai 
Britain owned here in 1841, have since increased tu seventy ; 
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the little island of Perini in the Straits of Bab- el- Mandeb has Iniudh. 
been occupied since 1857; and in 1854 the Kuria Muna 
Islands to the cast of Aden, along the south coast of Arabia, 
were taken over from the Sultan of Muscat as being valuable 
for their guano deposits. Behind Aden a British protectorate 
now extends over a considerable area of Arabian soil, the 
Somali districts on the opposite coast of Africa are also 
included within the range of British influence, and in 1886 
the island of Socotra was formally placed under the protec- 
tion of Great Britain. 

The Anglo-Indian Empire, of which Aden is, politically 
speaking, part, has been almost entirely recast during the 
last half centur3\ The beginning was in war and disaster, 
for in November 1841 the British agent at Kabul was 
murdered, and there followed the terrible retreat and anni- 
hilation ot the English force, of which one survivor alone 
reached Jelalabad. In a few months Generals Nott and 
Pollock brought retribution to Kabul ; and, when the Afghan 
campaign had closed, there began a long series of annexa- 
tions in India, the latest of which has been the acquisition of 
Upper Burma. In 1843 Sir Charles Napier conquered 
Sind. In 1845 the fiist Sikh war broke out ; and, after the 
victory of Gujerat had ended the second war in 1849, Lord 
Dalhousie proclaimed the Punjab to be a British province. 

The annexation of Lower Burma, of the Central Provinces, 
and of Oudh followed with various other smaller additions 
of territory; and when, after eight years* rule, Lord Dalhousie 
made way for Lord Canning on the eve of the Indian Mutiny, 
he handed over to his successor the government of a widely 
extended dominion. 

The end of the Mutiny was the end also of the great 
East India Company. In 1858 India passed into the direct 
keeping of tlic Crown, and the President of the Board 
of Control became the Secretary of State for India. The 
change was emphasised and the importance of the new Crown 
Colony more clearly marked when twenty years later, in 
1S77, Queen Victoria took the title of Empress of India. 

The years which followed the Mutiny -have been in India 
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iNiRUD more fruitful in organisation and development than in ac- 
quisition of new territory; but wars with the Afghans on the 
North West frontier in 1878-80 proved that the fighting age 
is not yet past, and the taking of Mandalay, together with 
the deposition of King Theebaw in 1885-6, added a new 
province to that Eastern Empire, the possession of which has 
more than all else besides taught Englishmen how to rule. 

Ciyhn. Nearly joined to the great Indian peninsula, the island of 
Ceylon has nevertheless, except for the first few years of 
British occupation, always been administered by the Colonial 
Office as a separate Crown Colony. The short Kandyan 
rebellion of 1848 is the only disturbance which has troubled 
its history during the half century under review, and years of 
peace, though not always of financial prosperity, have given 
leisure for schemes of improvement and industrial enterprise. 

The Malay Among the outlying parts of the Indian Empire were the 

Indies settlements in the Straits of Malacca, and a book has yet to 
be written giving due prominence to the wonderful progress 
of British rule and British influence in the Malay Indies. 

While the nations of Europe were still striving for the 
mastery in the South of Asia, Great Britain and the Nether- 
lands were rival claimants for the rich heritage of Portugal in 
the East Indian Archipelago ; but the Nethcrlanders had been 
beforehand with the English, and history and geographical 
attraction so shaped the course of events as to leave the 
coasts of the continent to the latter nation and the Spice 
Islands to the Dutch. Accordingly, after Malacca had been 
finally ceded by the Dutch in 1825, the three settlements of 
Penang, Malacca, and Singapore, all on or off the coast of 
the Malay peninsula, represented the whole of the British 
possessions in the Malay seas. They were subsequently 
grouped together under one government , and, as years went 
on, Singapore became, in virtue of its geographical position, 
the leading settlement, justifying the foresight of Sir Stam- 
ford Raffles, who had selected this barren island at the 
turning point of Southern Asia to be a future nucleus of 
British trade. In 1867 tjhe Straits Settlements, as they 
were thereafter called, were severed from India, and con- 
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stituted a separate Crown Colony; around them there rose Inirou 
a group of protectorates ; and, after the Perak outbreak of 
1875-6, the system of British Residencies in the Native 
States was steadily strengthened and extended. Meanwhile 
in 1841, the date at which this review begins, Mr. James 
Brooke obtained the cession of a part of Borneo and became 
Raja of Sarawak, which his family still rules at the present 
day. One result of his enterprise was the acquisition by the 
British Crown in 1846 of the little island of Labuan olT the 
mouth of the Brunei river, the governor of which is now 
also the governor of the territory owned by the British 
North Borneo Company. The charter of that Company 
dates from 1881, and its territoiy includes the northern 
peninsula of Borneo, ceded to Sir Alfred Dent in 1877-8 by 
the Sultans of Brunei and Sulu, 

In the Malay peninsula, at the present day, Great Britain 
owns the islands of Singapore and Penang, and the territories 
of Malacca, the Bindings, and Province Wellesley; she 
controls by British Residents the states of Perak, Selangor, 
Sungei-Ujong, the Negri Scmbilan, and Pahang; while the 
Sultan of Johor, though an independent ruler, is under British 
protection. In Borneo, a British protectorate has been 
formally proclaimed over the territory of the British North 
Borneo Company, the Sultanate of Brunei, and the State of 
Sarawak. In short, round Singapore as a centre, there is fast 
growing up on the old lines of companies and protectorates 
a new East Indian Empire. It should be added that the 
little group of the Cocos Islands, far off in the Indian sea, 
half way between Asia and Australia, has since t886 been 
annexed to the Straits Settlements, and that the Governor of 
Singapore is also governor of another tiny dependency in the 
distant ocean which bears the name of Christmas Island. 

British factories in China date back from the seventeenth Hon^ 
century, but it was not until this same fruitful year 1841 that 
Great Britain obtained a permanent foot-hold in Chinese 
territory. In the January of that year the first Chinese war 
ended with the cession of the small island of Hong Kong off 
the mouth of the Canton Rivdr ; and, after a second war with 
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Introd China and the Convention of Pekin in i860, the opposite 
mainland promontory of Kowloon was added to the colony, 

Hong Kong has this year kept its jubilee as a British 
possession, and its wonderful growth in wealth and population 
would be by itself a sufficient text for a lesson on the last 
fifty years of British rule, telling how its advantages have 
attracted numbers of a suspicious but keen-sighted people 
to settle in an island, which half a century ago was but the 
barren home of a few fishermen. 

The revenue is nearly forty times what it was in the 
beginnings of the colony, a population of some 7500 has 
grown to nearly 200,000, and according to tonnage returns 
Hong Kong is now said to be the third port in the Biitish 
Empire, if not in the world. It is interesting as having been 
till 1887' the only part of China proper which was ever ceded 
to a foreign power ; its settlement is a striking illustration of 
the way in which the English have colonised waste places of 
the world, though not in this case with their own race ; and 
Its possession reminds us that, as in respect of her Indian 
possessions Great Britain has been called a Mohammedan 
power, so by virtue of the number of Chinese whom she 
governs she may also lay claim to be considered a Chinese 
power. There is no government outside China, except the 
Siamese, which has as many Chinese subjects under its rule 
and protection as the government of Great Britain. In 
Hong Kong, in Borneo, in the Malay peninsula, in British 
Columbia, in Australia, and to a less degree in other parts of 
the Empire, numbers of Chinese are living and thriving under 
the British flag, and, but for the restrictions imposed upon 
Chinese immigration by the Colonial governments, those 
numbers would be greater still. The Chinese connexion is 
now an important factor in the British Empire, and it is one 
which has come into being in the last fifty year^ 

Hong Kong is the present limit of the British possessions 
in the far East, for the little naval station established in 
1885 Pori Hamilton off the end of the Corean peninsula 
was in a short time again dismantled and abandoned. 

^ See the note to p, 93 of the text, on Macao 
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The English have gone to Asia to rule and to trade. In Introp 

Africa they are not only rulers and traders, but, in the 

temperate South, colonisers also. The islands round Africa 3 ,/^' 

Aftlur 

have undergone but little change since Sir G. Lewis wrote •j'hc 
his book, except that in Mauritius Indian immigrants, the Afntan 
systematic importation of whom began in 1842, have with 
extraordinary rapidity outnumbered the African race, and 
that the late Anglo- German agreement has left British in- 
fluence undisputed at Zanzibar. 

On the West Coast of Africa the area of the Empire has The iVtsi 
been ever growing, taking in as part of British territory or 
as under British protection fresh square miles of unhealthy 
land and additional thousands of savage tribes. On the 
Gambia the limits are little altered ; but further to the south, 
a long stretch of coast, including British Sherbro, has been 
added to the Colony of Sierra Leone. On the Gold Coast, 
fifty years ago, the English held isolated forts intermixed 
with Dutch and Danish trading stations. The Danes sold 
their forts and transferred their protectorate to Great Britain 
in 1850; the Dutch, by the convention of 1872, made over 
all their rights to the English ; the Ashanti war of 1873-4 
brought to terms the troublesome ruler of Coomassic; and 
the total area of the British colony and protectorate is now 
estimated to cover some 39,000 square miles. To the east 
of the Gold Coast, the town of Lagos was ceded to Great 
Britain by its native owner in 1861, and the colony and pro- 
tectorate, which are the source of a rich trade to Liverpool 
merchants, now comprise over 1000 square miles. Adjoining 
Lagos on the south-east is the Niger protectorate, including 
the whole basin of the lower Niger, and estimated to cover 
an area of some 400,000 square miles. The protectorate was 
assumed in 1884, and in 1886 the Royal Niger Compan^^, by 
whom the district is administered, received its charter from 
the Crown. Beyond the mouths of the Niger, again, in the 
angle of the Gulf of Guinea, is the Oil Rivers Protectorate, 
which has been placed under consular jurisdiction. 

It is impossible in a few lines to give any adequate sketch South 
of the advance of British influelice and colonisation in South 
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Africa in the last fifty years. Nor has that advance been 
always steady and unchecked, but more than once steps have 
been retraced and work undone. There have been Kaffir 
wars, Zulu wars, and Boer wars; the South African Re- 
public has been taken and given up ; conventions have been 
signed and modified; and the whole story has been a com- 
plicated series of dissolving views. Yet, through it all, the 
British line has moved forward in stumbling fashion from 
the coast to the interior, colony ending in protectorate, and 
protectorate shading off into sphere of British influence. 

In 1841 the British possessions in South Africa consisted 
of the Cape Colony with an estimated area of 110,000 square 
miles, and an estimated population of 1^7,000 or ij\ to a 
square mile. Natal had been occupied by British troops 
in the previous year, but was not proclaimed a colony till 
1843. At the present day the Cape Colony alone is ci’L'cliLed 
with an area of 218,000 square miles, and a population of one 
and a half million. It includes Griqualand West with the 
diamond mines of Kimberley on the north, and the isolated 
port of Walfisch Bay on the western coast, while, on the east, 
it has gradually absorbed various native districts, and borders 
on Basutoland which is British territory though no longer 
under the colonial government. North of the Diamond 
Fields, the new colony of British Bechuanaland stretches 
away to the interior; beyond it is the British protectorate; 
and beyond the protectorate again the territory within the 
sphere of British influence now crosses the Zambesi and 
passes through the centre of Africa up to Lake Tanganyika^ 
This great stretch of territory comprises the land where 
Livingstone worked and died, and forms the sphere of 
operations of the British South Africa Company, whoso 
charter dates from October 1889, 

On the Eastern side of Africa British Epipire extends 
unbroken along the coast from Cape Town to beyond 
Sordwana Point; in May, 1887, 9000 square miles of Zulu- 
land were declared to be British territory, and other additions 
have since been made. Higher up on the same coast the 

^ Since the above was written, British protection has been extended over 
the greater part of the ‘sphere of British influence.’ 
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important island of Zanzibar, with the sister island of Pemba, Infrop 
is now under the direct and exclusive protection of Great 
Britain, Immediately north of Pemba, the Umba river forms 
the southern boundary of another great sphere of British 
influence, stretching far inland to the Victoria and Albert 
Nyanzas. Here trade and administration are in the hands 
of the Imperial British East Africa Company, incorporated 
in September 1888. West of Cape Guardafui, at the 49th 
parallel of latitude, begins the Somali protectorate to which 
reference has already been made; and the passage of the 
Red Sea brings Englishmen past Suakim to the Suez Canal 
and to Eg3^t, which, if not a dependency of Great Britain, 
is, at least, a land where British influence is paramount 
at the present time\ 

In the Southern Sea, the work done by the English race 4 Jn 
since 1841 has on the whole consisted more in filling up and 
populating already acquired territory than in extending the 
limits of the Empire. Yet here too the annexations have 
been very considerable. In 1874 the Fiji Islands were ceded 
to Great Britain and constituted a colony, and in i88x the 
small island of Rotumah which lies to the north of Fiji was 
added to it. At the end of 1884, a British protectorate was 
definitely proclaimed over the south eastern part of New 
Guinea and the adjoining islands, which was afterwards 
converted into direct sovereignty ; and, by the arrangement 
with Germany, 88,ooo square miles of that great island have 
been recognised as part of the British dominions. Another 
agreement was subsequently made, establishing a line of 
demarcation between British and German spheres of in- 
fluence in the Western Pacific, and a large number of small 
groups of islands, the list of which is too long to be given, 
have been in consequence declared to be British possessions 
or within the sphere of British influence®. 

^ The Times of the 4th of November, 1890, quotes the * Mouvement 
G^ographique ’ on the partition of Africa. It assigns to British Africa, in 
1890, 1,909,445 square miles, as against 279,165 in 1876. Mr. Ravcnstein, m 
the Statesman's Year-Book, 1891, gives 2,462,436 square miles, as the area 
of British Afnca. • 

® The line of demarcation is shown in a Parliamentary paper of 1886, 

b 
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iNTRon. America is the one part of the world where, as regards 
extent of territory, Great Britain stands in almost exactly the 
Autetten position in 1891 as she did in 1841. The Ashburton 

treaty of 1842, the Oregon boundary treaty of 1846, and the 
Washington treaty of 1871 with the consequent San Juan 
award, finally settled the boundary line between Canada and 
the United States ; and here there have been no new worlds 
to conquer or annex, though years of emigration have been 
gradually making the great land of the North West British 
in fact, as it already was in name. Nor is there any change 
to be recorded in the number of the West Indian depen- 
dencies of Great Britain, except that in 1859 the Bay Islands, 
so well known in West Indian history, were made over to 
the Republic of Honduras; and the continent of South 
America remains as, with the exception of British Guiana, it 
has always been, outside the limits of British colonisation. 
Gnmai Summing up the territorial changes which have taken 
hummary British Empire during the last fifty years, it 

may be said that in Europe Great Britain has ceded rather 
more than she has annexed, that in America the limits of 
her dominions have remained almost unchanged, but that in 
Asia, Africa, and Australasia the boundaries of the Empire 
have been widely extended. So vague are some of the 
boundary lines, and so little known are some of the vast 
territories now brought under British rule or included in 
the sphere of British influence, that it is almost impossible 
to state the gain in square miles, but some idea of the extent 
of the annexation may be gathered from a recent estimate of 
^the territorial expansion of the British Empire',' during the 
ten years 1879-89, framed before the late Anglo-German and 
Anglo- Portuguese partitions of Africa. That estimate gives 
the increase of British territory throughout the world in the 
ten years in question as in round numbers 1,^50,000 square 
miles, being about one third of the area of Europe ; and this 

Western Pacific No i c-4656 For a list of the islands see the Colonial 
Office list 

^ See an address to the ‘ Philosophical Society of Glasgow/ delivered by 
Thomas Muir, LL D , on the iith December, 1889 
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is exclusive of more recent gains, as well as of the numerous Introd 
acquisitions made between 1841 and 1879. A policy of — 
annexation has been forced upon Great Britain during the 
last half century, and has certainly not been lightly entered 
into by her government or her people ; but the result has 
been the same, as if she had been simply bent upon whole- 
sale aggrandisement, and she has to face the future weighted 
with new dependencies many in number and vast in extent. 

The dependencies of any country, which has the good or Distuidton 
bad fortune to own dependencies, fall into two great classes , 
dependencies which it rules, and dependencies which it also 
settles ; lands where the climate forbids European settle- toioms 
ment or which are sufBciently peopled already by coloured 
races, and new homes for emigrants from an old country, 
where population is wanted, where the soil and climate bid 
the incomers be fruitful and multiply; colonies in the true 
sense of the word. 

Before 1841, the places where Europeans can live and Rccmt 
thrive had been already annexed, and the preceding sketch 
has shown that the chief acquisitions made by Great Britain 

... __ , , , fonner 

during the past nfty years have been almost entirely depen- ch 6 i>. 
dencies of the first class, in the tropical lands of Asia, Africa, 
and the Pacific. 

So far as annexation is concerned, the British dominions 
seemed to have been rounded off when the nations of Europe 
settled up their accounts after the battle of Waterloo. After 
a century and a half of fighting Great Britain was, in spite 
of the loss of the United States, left with an enormous 
Empire. Her rulers were well aware of its extent and of 
the responsibilities which it involved, and were accordingly 
reluctant to increase it; while public opinion was slowly 
becoming opposed to further war and aggrandisement, as 
adding to the national burdens and postponing much needed 
reforms at home. What then were the causes which have Cnnsrs 0/ 
been so fruitful in again enlarging the number and size 
the British dependencies ? 

In the first place, the same spirit of energy and restlessness, General 
which made the English a colorrising race, was certain sooner 

b 2 
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Introd. or later to find new openings; and as men went to and fro 
on the face of the earth, as explorers opened up new lands, 
and as steam and electricity made movement easier, there 
came, as in old days, the adventurer, the missionary, and the 
trader, dragging the government in their train, 
a Covtiad In the Second place, wherever a civilised nation is side by 
side with uncivilised races, wherever an organised system 
^aces borders on disorganisation, there is sure to be direct or 
indirect annexation, whether it be by Russians in Central 
Asia, or by English in India, Burma, and the Malay Indies. 

But, over and above these tendencies of general application, 
special there are three special causes which have operated mainly in 
causes, twenty years. 

I German Two classes of people in history have been concerned in 
colonisation. One class has founded colonies and annexed 
territories, the other class has sent out emigrants to lands 
which have been already appropriated by a foreign nation, 
and have not attempted to any great extent to acquire colonial 
possessions of their own. The former class includes the 
great colonising peoples of modern history, the Spaniards, 
the Portuguese, the Dutch, the French, and the English, In 
the latter class are the Swedes and Norwegians, whose 
emigrants pour over to the United States, and the Italians^, 
who send so many colonists year by year to the Argentine 
Republic ; while the Jews on the one hand and the Chinese 
on the other are also, in their own way, instances of races 
content to live under foreign governments and not ambitious 
to found separate communities. Till quite lately, the Germans 
belonged exclusively to this second class, and the strength of 
the German element in the United States at the present day 
is living witness to the numbers of Germans who have been 
ready to settle in a new country, but under another govern- 
ment than their own. The great colonial struggle of the 
eighteenth century was gradually narrowed down to a 
competition between France and Great Britain, and no one 
writing fifty years ago, with its story still comparatively fresh, 

^ The Italians, however, like the^Gennans, though m a less degree, are 
now tending to a policy of foreign or colonial annexation. 
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could well foresee that a new time would come for colonising Introd 
and acquiring dependencies beyond the seas, in which the 
Germans, one of the most continental of nations, would play 
a prominent part. Yet at the present day Germany is fast 
becoming an important colonial power, and her newly ac- 
quired dependencies, if not likely to be homes for the Ger- 
man race, have at least given their government a right to 
speak and be heard on partitions and demarcations of dis- 
tant lands. 

Spain became a colonising nation as soon as she was 
consolidated at home, and the discovery and conquest of 
America followed on the union of Arragon and Castille. 

The union of the Netherlands, so hardly won, led to a 
Dutch colonial empire of unbounded riches and vast extent. 

Similarly the confederation of Germany, the outcome of 
successful wars in Europe, has been followed by looking for 
and finding dominion abroad ; for the acquisition of foreign 
dependencies is like opening the safety-valve to a nation 
which has lately been made one, and which is carried forward 
with the rush of newborn strength and life. 

Looking at the late partition of Africa, or at the parallel 
case of New Guinea, it is obvious that Great Britain has 
moved on mainly because Germany has moved on. The 
new British annexations in Africa have been made not so 
much because there was a strong desire in England to take 
more of Africa, as because, if it had not been taken by the 
English, it might or would have been by the Germans. 

Among nations, as among men, competition is the law of life ; 
and as in Asia and America Great Britain competed with 
the Netherlands and France, so in Africa and the Pacific 
lately she has found a new competitor in Germany, and has 
literally extended herself in consequence. 

The second of the three special causes for the late en- a, Presstoe 
largement of the British Empire is to be found in the fact 

. , , govemm^ 

that in that Empire, to an extent to which there is no parallel colonies 

in history, an old countiy is linked to young countries, to 

self-governing colonies, which wish ^ move faster than their 

mother, and which do not feel tKe ties and restraints imposed 
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upon a leading European nation. In South Africa this cause 
has had its effect, but perhaps the best illustration of its 
working is to be found in the case of New Guinea. Thc‘ 
colonial government of Queensland forced the hand of the 
Imperial Government by annexing New Giiim^a, with a vitw 
to forestalling annexation by another power. The action 
was at the time disallowed, but Germany moved forward, 
and m no long time the feeling of the colonists, combined with 
the action of the foreign government, led to the annexation of 
a great part of the island. This was a case in which the 
Mother Country did not wish to annex, but her colonies did ; 
and thus, in deference to colonial wishes and colonial in- 
terests, a large province was added to the Hritish Empire. 
In the eighth chapter of his book Sir George Lewis deals 
with the disadvantages arising to the dominant country from 
the possession of a dependency, and among them he specifies 
that dependencies 'tend to involve the dominant country in 
warsV in consequence of their liability to being invaded. 
Had he lived, it would have been interesting to read his 
comments on a state of things, in which the nominal deepen- 
dency, so far from being invaded, was rather playing the part 
of annexationist, and, so far from passively obeying and 
thankfully receiving, was boldly dictating to the mother 
country and indulging in unsparing criticism of her policy 
as being too timid and half-hearted. 

The third and last special cause or feature of the new for- 
ward policy is the regeneration of the system of chartered 
companies. It is at once cause and clFcct It is an effect of 
a fresh outburst of colonial enterprise ; and it is a cause of 
moving further along the path of annexation, by giving to 
that enterprise cohesion, organisation, and a definite plan. 
In all the history of colonisation there is no more interesting 
point to be noticed than this revival. The Etist India Com- 
pany had but lately passed out of existence. The Hudson’s 
Bay Company had ceded its territorial rights. The age of 
great chartered companies seemed wholly gone; they had 
played a great part in history, and, having played their part, 

^ P. 242. 
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had become gradually absorbed by their respective govern- Lnmkiw. 
ments ; yet in these last days, as if to emphasise the fact that 
a new era of colonial annexation has dawned, the trade and 
administration of great territories is being once more taken in 
hand by companies of merchants. 

In Borneo, the British North Borneo Company rule 
31,000 square miles, and their governor administers under 
the Colonial ofiSec the little colony of Labuan ; in Africa, the 
Niger Company, the South Africa, and the East Afiica 
Companies have extensive powers over extensive districts. 

Why has the day of these chartered companies come again ? 

The answer will be found in threatened or actual competition 
in lands unoccupied by Europeans. In the general scramble 
for the remaining waste places of the world, the English, true 
to their instincts and their traditions, have fallen back on the 
semi-private agencies which on the whole worked so well for 
them in the past; and it now seems as though the old story 
of the East India Company was, m a modified form and on a 
smaller scale, to be re-enacted m more than one part of the 
world. By those who believe that Great Britain should keep 
moving forward in the interests of the world in general as 
much as in her own, the revival of chartered companies will 
be taken as a healthy sign. It is one of the best features of 
the English that they like, if possible, to keep the government 
in the background, and not to have their work cut and dried 
beforehand. Let colony shade into protectorate, and pro- 
tectorate into sphere of influence ; and, as skirmishers in 
front of the main body of organised British possessions, let 
trading companies go on and do their work, to be absorbed 
hereafter in the fulness of time. 

Adam Smith expressed an opinion that 'the government of 
an exclusive company of merchants is perhaps the worst of 
all governments for any country whatever V but he wrote in an 
age widely different from the present, The essence of the 
old charters was monopoly of trade, the new charters on the 
contrary contain clauses specially prohibiting such monopoly. 

With steamers, telegraphs, and newspapers, everything is 
^ Wealth of Nations, ch. vn. Pt. II. 
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iNiROD now known, and public opinion is quickly roused and strongly 
felt. The chances of abuse are minimised, the chances of 
doing good work are at least as great as they ever were. On 
the whole it may be said that the second birth of chartered 
companies is one of the most hopeful, as it is one of the most 
unexpected, signs of the times. 

So far it has been seen that of late years Great Britain has 
entered on a new era of colonial annexation ; that the com- 
petition of Germany and the pressure of her own colonics 
have been important factors in urging her forward ; and that, 
in widening the limits of their trade, influence, and empire, 
the English have instinctively again adopted the old, long- 
tried, and late discarded method of working by means of 
chartered companies. 

Coloured Annexation, however, with its causes and its methods, is 
hou m the ^ot the only point of interest to be noticed in connexion with 
^Bnhshde tropical dependencies of Great Britain during the past 
ppudmcies half century. A nation can colonise in two ways ; it can 
settle a land either mainly with its own race, or mainly, if not 
entirely, with some other foreign race, and this second mode 
of colonisation is apt to be left out of sight by writers on 
colonial subjects. The transplantation of peoples was com- 
mon in the era of Oriental despotisms, the Jewish captivity 
being the most familiar instance, but in a less direct and 
less wholesale form the same process is known to modern 
history. When the Europeans found out the New World, 
they colonised it not only with their own races but also with 
Africans, and one important aspect of the slave-trade is to 
regard it as a species of colonisation. In this work, England, 
the great carrying nation, took a leading part, and the result 
of her efforts has been the predominance of the African 
element in the southern states of North America and in the 
West Indian Islands. When Lewis wrote, slavery had only 
very recently become a thing of the past, and the importation 
of free East Indian labour into the plantation colonies had 
hardly begun ; yet the result of coolie immigration has been 
that, at the present time, more than two-thirds of the population 
of Mauritius are East Indians, ^nd about one- third of that of 
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British Guiana and Trinidad respectively, while there is an Introd 
appreciable Indian element in other colonies also. Thus the 
fifty years just past have seen Great Britain colonising some 
of her tropical colonies with Asiatics, as she formerly did 
with Africans. But this is not all , apart from the operation 
of a definite system, such as that of indentured immigration, 
it has been seen that, in the case of the Chinese, colonisation 
by a coloured race has been taking place on a large scale in 
countries under British rule or British protection. It is true, 
no doubt, that the Chinese would have come to the Malay 
peninsula, for instance, whether the English were ruling it or 
not, but it is safe to say that they would not have come in 
such numbers, had it not been for the attraction of making 
money under a stable government. In many parts of that 
peninsula they now outnumber the Malays, and the indirect 
result of British influence being predominant in the south of 
Asia has been to promote the colonisation of its coasts and 
islands by the great people of the far East. 

Let us now turn to consider the changes which have taken Thcgfctrf 
place in Canada, Australasia, and the Cape Colony—those 
parts of the world which are colonies in the truest sense, 
which have been made British in whole or part, and which 
are not merely ruled by the British Government, or traded to 
by British subjects, or settled by coloured races who have 
taken advantage of British protection. 

The emigration statistics of Great Britain begin with ihaEmt^ta- 
year 1815. Between that year and the end of 1889, 12,500,000 
people left English ports for places outside Europe. These 
figures include foreigners as well as British subjects, for 
it will be borne in mind that the main stream of emigration 
from Europe to the West and South has always passed 
through Great Britain, and it is only quite lately that any 
appreciable number of emigrants have been carried out 
directly from continental ports. 

Of these 12,500,000, little more than 1,000,000 emigrated 
between 1815 and 1840 inclusively, whereas nearly 11,500,000 
went out between 1841 and 1889., The yearly average for 
the years 1815-40 was 41,000^ for the years 1841-89 nearly 
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iNTROD 233; 300 , or between five and six times as man3\ Defer e 
1841, there was only one year (1832) when the number of 
emigrants exceeded 100,000. Since 1841, there have been 
fourteen years when the limit of 300,000 was passed, vi/. 
1851-4, 1873, 1880-4, 1886-9; and the limit of 400,000 has 
been once exceeded, viz. in 1882. 

Up to 1840 more emigrants went to British North America 
than to the United States; but, after that date, the latter 
country took the vastly greater proportion, nearly 8,000,000 
going to the United States as against about 1,500,000 cacJi to 
British North America and the Australasian colonies. 

We read with wondering interest of the movements of races 
and tribes in old days, of waves of peoples flooding one land 
and another. Yet it passes almost unnoticed that, for the last 
half century, some 230,000 human beings have been yearly 
going through or moving out of England, not to neighbouring 
territories but to continents beyond the seas. For present 
purposes, the mam point to be noted is, that it was not until 
after Sir G. Cornewall Lewis had written his book, that the 
strong tide of emigration began to flow. Between 1841 and 
1851 came the Irish famine and the discovery of gold in 
California and Australia, with a consequent increase of emi- 
gration from the United Kingdom ; and, though there was a 
falling off again in the number of emigrants between the 
years 1855 and 1862— the years of the Crimean War, the 
Indian Mutiny, and the outbreak of the American Civil War — 
the decline was only temporary, and in 1882 the volume of 
emigration was larger than it had ever been, This then was 
a factor which the author had not before him when he wrote. 
He could hardly have foreseen the rapid growth in poinila- 
tion of some at any rate of the British colonics. He crmld 
hardly have guessed that New South Wales, which in 1842 
had a population of only 149,000, would, in fifty years’ time, 
though Victoria and Queensland had been in the meantime 
carved out of it, contain 1,250,000 colonists, or that New 
Zealand, which was not a British colony at all before 1840, 
would at the end of 1889 tave a population of over 600,000, 

But, if Sir G. Lewis had seen the figures above quoted, the 
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point on which he would probably have most insisted, would Inirop 
have been, that the bulk of the emigrants have gone not to 
British dependencies at all, but to a country which, though a 
British colony, is now no longer a British dependency even 
in name ; and, in discussing in his sixth chapter whether the 
advantage, which a dominant country is supposed to derive 
from a dependency as affording facilities for emigiation, 

'arises from the settlement being a dependency or would not 
arise although it were independent V he would no doubt have 
emphasised the fact that, for every British emigrant who has 
gone to a province of the British Empire in the last fifty 
years, two or three have emigrated to the United States, v- 

Lord Durham^s celebrated mission to Canada in the year T/teseff- 

1838, and the report which he issued upon his return in 

1839, was the beginning of a new era in the colonial policy ot 
Great Britain. It led to the grant of self-government in its 
widest sense to the large colonies, and it sowed the seeds of 
confederation. Its immediate result was the Union of the 
two provinces of Upper and Lower Canada in 1840-1 under 
responsible government, and it bore full fruit when, in 1867, 
these two provinces, since known as Ontario and Quebec, 
were with Nova Scotia and New Brunswick formed into the 
Canadian Dominion. The charter of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany was shortly afterwards surrendered to the Crown ; and, 
upon the suppression of the insurrection in the Red River 
settlement, that settlement was in 1870 constituted a province 
and incorporated with the Dominion under the name of Mani- 
toba, British Columbia entered the confederation in 1871, 

Prince Edward Island in 1873. The North-West territories 
were constituted a separate unit under the Dominion Govern- 
ment in 1878; and now Newfoundland “ alone remains out- 
side the great federation of British provinces, which stretches 
across the North American continent from sea to sea, and 
whose area is hardly inferior to that of Europe. 

The Australasian colonies have taken their present form a. t/jv 
and shape since 1841. Some of them had no separate exist- 

coloiui'^. 

^ P 235. ^ ■ • 

® Newfoundland received responsible government m 1855. 
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ment. Transportation of convicts to Australia was not finally 
abandoned before 1867, although, when Sir G. Lewis wrote, 
public opinion in this country had already been roused against 
the system by Archbishop Whately and others, and he was 
able to note that the number of transported convicts had 
lately been diminished, and to express a hope that before 
many years the mother country would make adequate pro- 
vision for keeping her criminals at home^. 

New South Wales is, as is well known, the scene of the 
first British settlement in Australasia, dating from 1788. It 
was a settlement formed not by British adventurers but by 
the British Government, with the view at once of disposing 
of the surplus criminal population of the mother country, and 
of making good British claims to the lands in the Southern 
seas. In 1803 a detachment of convicts was sent to Tas- 
mania from New South Wales, and that island was made a 
separate dependency in 1825. In 1829 the colony of Western 
Australia was founded. In 1836 a settlement was formed at 
Adelaide, intended to be the scene of scientific colonisation 
on the lines laid down by Gibbon Wakefield, In 1840 New 
Zealand was formally ceded to Great Britain and declared to 
be a British colony. Victoria was cut out of New South 
Wales in 1851, Queensland in 1859 ; and by i860 each of 
these Australasian colonies, with the single exception of 
Western Australia, was given responsible government. 
The act for giving similar institutions to Western Australia 
was passed last year by the Imperial Parliament, and has 
been lately carried into effect; and, with the hearty consent 
and co-operation of the mother country, these great and 
growing communities, which already have a federal council 
are rapidly moving along the road to complete confederation. 


^ P 23a. 

“ New South Wales and New Zealand have never been represented on 
the federal council The bill for ‘ the Constitution of the Commonwealth of 
Australia/ which has been drafted by the Australasian Federation Conven- 
tion, proposes to repeal the Federal Council Act While this note is being 
written, the bill is awaiting reference •to the various colonial legislatures 
concerned. 
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It has already been seen that the development of British Introit 
rule and colonisation in South Africa is of very modern 
date. Similarly responsible government in the Cape Colony 
is of later growth than in Canada or Australasia, dating only 
from 1872, rather less than twenty years ago. Of the other 
British possessions in South Africa, Natal is one of the colonics 
which at present have representative institutions without 
also possessing responsible government \ while British 
Bechuanaland, Basutoland, and Zululand, arc governed 
directly by the Crown as represented by the High Commis- 
sioner for South Africa or the Governor of Natal. South 
Africa is in short at present a congeries of British provinces, 
in different stages of dependence, intermixed with protected 
territories and independent states, the Cape Colony alone 
standing on the same footing with regard to the mother 
country as Canada and the Australasian colonics. 

The grant of self-government to the large colonics, as well 
as the confederation movement, is of later date than that at 
which Sir George Lewis wrote his book. It is true that he 
speaks of England as 'nearly the only country which in 
modern times has given its dependencies popular institu- 
tions V but here he is referring to the old American and West 
Indian colonies of Great Britain, the most important of which 
are now incorporated in the United States. It was ever a Tfte jnut- 
time-honoured principle of British colonisation that English- 
men, who went out to settle in a new country, carried with 
them their rights of British citizenship and so much of the 
law of the mother country as was applicable to the new cir- 
cumstances in which they found themselves placed. In the 
words of the Corcyrgeans, ' they went out on the footing of 
equality with, not of slavery to, those who were left behind 
'The early English colonies,' says Lewis, 'were in practice 
• 

^ A bill for the grant of responsible government to Natal has been passed 
by the colonial legislature, reserved for the signification of the Queen's 
pleasure ; and, while this book is in the press, it is under the consideration 
of her Majesty's advisers. 

« P. 289 

® Thuc, 1, 34, oi> 7(ip liri ry SovXoi ry 6ijloTol tcls \€iiropLivoLS ^Ivol 

kienifirrovTai, quoted by Sir G Lewis in the note to p 107. 
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nearly independent of the mother countr}^ except to their 
external commercial relations’.* * In everything except their 
foreign trade, the liberty of the English colonists to manage 
their own affairs their own way is complete,’ writes Adam 
Smith, noting also that the colonics were more democratic 
than the mother country, and that some of them, as Connec- 
ticut and Rhode Island, even elected their governors The 
mainspring of early British colonisation was the reproducing 
of Great Britain, not the forming of dependencies of the British 
government ; and this principle was at times boldly and well 
asserted by the colonists When the Barbadians wore called 
upon to submit to the government of the Commonwealth, 
they replied, that they had not gone out to be subjected to 
the will and command of those that stay at home. English- 
men living in Barbados had the same rights as Englishmen 
living in England, and, as Englishmen living in Barbados 
did not interfere with Englishmen living in England, it was 
no business of the home section of Englishmen to interfere 
with the colonial section. They were not represented in 
the English parliament, the English parliament therefore 
could not exercise authority over them except by their own 
free will. They were not a dependency, they were a second 
England, a colony®. Thus the seeds of the modern system 
of responsible government in the great British colonics were 
sown in the distant past, and the idea of an empire containing 
within its limits a number of self-governing communities was 
old and familiar ; but there is one great and vital difference 
between colonial self-government in past centuries and co- 
lonial self-government in the present. 

At the time when British statesmen were inclining them- 
selves to give free institutions to the colonies, the doctrine of 
Free Trade was becoming a fundamental principle of British 
politics at home, and its application fundamenfally modified 
the relations between the mother country and the colonies. 

^ P, 159 . 

® Ch vu Pt.II, on ' causes of the prospenty of new colonies ’ He, however, 
writes of the colonial assemblies as not having full control of the executive 
See the Editor’s * Plistorical Geography of the British Colonics/ Pt. II, 
West Indies, § 2, ch. v, Cf Note G Co this book, p. 348 below. 
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In past times, as the passages which have just been quoted iNTRim. 
show, however free were the institutions of a British colony, 

It was never doubted that the mother country should enjoy a 
monopoly of the trade ; and, when a more liberal commercial 

. ^ tohiiirs 

policy began to gam ground, it look the rorm, as Lewis wtf/mt 
notices \ of levying lower duties in the mother country upon 
the imports of the colonics than upon those of foreign t/ia? own 
nations. In one form or another, till the last fifty years, 
it was taken without question that the trade between the 
mother country and her colonies should be on a different 
footing from that of their trade with the rest of the world. 

Lord Durham, when pleading in his report for the gift of 
self-government to the colonies, reserved to the mother 
country the regulation of the commercial policy of the 
empire. * The constitution of the form of government,' he 
wrote, 'the regulation of foreign relations, and of trade with 
the mother country, the other British colonies, and foreign 
nations, and the disposal of the public lands, are the only 
points on which the mother country requires a control 
Even Sir George Lewis, while seeing the faults of the 
system, seems to have taken the alternative to be absolute 
separation of the colonies, and, as far as can be judged from 
his book, never contemplated that colonies, whose commercial 
relations with the mother country were precisely the same as 
those of foreign nations, could still remain part of the empire. 

The present colonial system of Great Britain is the result 
of facing an old difficulty in an old way, modified by a new 
school of thought in the mother country, and by the ex- 
perience of a great failure in the past. Fifty years ago 
English statesmen were confronted with the question how lo 
govern their great dependency, Canada. At a much longer 
distance from home, they saw the Australasian settlements 
beginning to show the restivencss of manhood, and declining 
to be considered any longer as a place of deposit for the 
refuse of Great Britain. They had two great facts before 

^ P 221. 

® ‘ Report and Despatches of the Earl of Durham,* published by Ridgways, 

1839, p 207. 
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INTROD. them ; that the places of settlement were far removed from 
the mother country, and therefore could not be governed 
directly ; and that these distant countries were settled by Eu- 
ropeans, in Australia entirely by Englishmen. They turned, 
as Englishmen fortunately do turn, to past experience; 
they found, in so doing, that the old English colonies had 
thriven under self-government, and that, the greatest of them 
were lost for ever by the action of the mother country in 
imposing taxes on the colonists, instead of leaving them to 
tax themselves. They were themselves year by 3^ear more 
imbued with the free, self-reliant doctrines of the so-callcd 
Manchester School ; and they determined, in following the 
old course, to apply these new doctrines. The}^ saw that they 
must incur one of two dangers ; cither, by giving self-govern- 
ment, they must run the risk of peaceful separation ; or, by 
refusing it or giving it in a half-hearted way, they must run 
the risk of a second war of colonial independence. 

They wisely chose the former alternative ; they cut away 
questions of taxation and commercial restriction, as having 
been fatal in the past. They allowed the colonies * to form 
habits of practical independence V leaving time to decide 
whether the good-will born of their policy would counteract 
the tendency to absolute separation. 

Colonial Those who care to study the history of this question in all 
it® bearings, will bear in mind that it has been one of dealing 
designed ^ ^th distant dependencies, with communities too far removed 
dependent to be Under the immediate control of the supreme govern- 
ment ; and that, therefore, it does not follow that a similar 
course of reasoning applies, for instance, to the case of 
Andjor Ireland. They will bear in mind, too, that neither in Canada 
Zh^etke nor in Australasia (with the exception of New Zealand) has 
^p^ulaii^n present century any question of complica- 

isEuyo- tion, arising from the presence of a numerous .coloured race. 

In the West Indian slave-holding colonies, self-government 
meant oligarchy not democracy; and, wherever the question 
arises of giving popular institutions to a dependency in which 
the Europeans are not, the majority, to reason from the 

^ P?307. 
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example of such a country as Australia is false and mis- Introd 
leading. The ground of self-government is, that those who 
are in the colony are on the same level in physique and 
intelligence with those who are in the mother country, and 
that, being on the spot, they are best able to take care of them- 
selves. Where the colonists are few among many of inferior 
race, it does not at all follow that they are best able to take 
care of that race; and if, in Lewis’s words, a dominant 
country ' is bound morally not to throw off a helpless de- 
pendency V it is equally bound not lightly to hand over the 
charge of a native population to a local government, in which 
that population may either be not at all or very inadequately 
represented. 

It has been pointed out that the grant of responsible Exfmi to 
government of late years was based on past experience, and 

was in part a revival of an old system. So far the action , 

1 !• 1 1- 1 . licentamm 

taken was peculiarly English, turning, as has been noticed in m the 

the case of the revival of chartered companies, to old and 
tried methods. But English policy, as a rule, results in a 
compromise, not always of a satisfactory nature ; and here is 
the most striking feature in the new colonial system, that it 
has been carried out so boldly and generously to its logical 
conclusion. It is difficult to find a parallel in history, for the 
grant of self-government means the grant of virtual inde- 
pendence; and in the past, as Adam Smith points out, 'No 
nation ever voluntarily gave up the dominion of any province, 
how troublesome soever it might be to govern it®.’ The ex- 
planation of a policy, so foreign in this respect to the English 
cast of mind, is to be found in the already noted coincidence 
in time, of the free-trade question at home and the colonial 
question abroad. The British government moved as far as 
it did along the path which it took in regard to the colonies, 
because that path was parallel to its course in commercial 
matters. If the free-trade feeling had not been so strong in 
England, her colonial policy would have been more half- 
hearted. If the doctrine of the whole world being one 
market, in which men should buy wherie they can buy cheapest, 

^ p 326. ® Wealth of Nations, ch. vu. Pt, III, 
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and sell where they can sell dearest, had not been so well 
taught and so well understood, the British colonics might yet 
have been weighted by commercial restrictions, and might 
yet have wanted one of the main elements of self-govern- 
ment. As it was, the gift of responsible government was, 
except in matters of foreign policy, full and unfettered; and, 
moving still in the same direction, British statesmen and the 
British people have welcomed and furthered the confedera- 
tion movement, which is the outcome of free institutions and 
the coping-stone of the system of self-governing colonics. 

Colonial federation, the linking together of a group of 
neighbouring provinces, must be carefully distinguished from 
Imperial Federation, to which reference will be made later 
on ; but the causes which lead to either kind of federation 
are the same, community of interest, community of race, 
language, and religion, and sense of common danger. 
Similarly, the obstacles are the same in either case, differ- 
ences of interest, race, and language, distance and difficulty 
of communication, and the absence of pressure from without. 
In the British Empire, the chief instance of successfully accom- 
plished colonial federation is the Canadian Dominion. In the 
Australasian colonies, federation, though rapidly approaching 
completion, is not yet complete. In South Africa, where the 
problem is more complicated than either in North America 
or in Australasia, only the first steps are at present being 
taken in the form of a proposed Customs Union for all the 
South African Stales \ 

In Canada, Quebec and Ontario are separate in race, 
language, and religion. One is French and Roman Catholic, 
the other is English and Protestant. Outside these two 
provinces, there is a long stretch of continent from Nova 
Scotia on the Atlantic side to British Columbia on the 
Pacific, crossed by the great dividing range of the Rocky 
Mountains. There were therefore serious obstacles to the 
union of so large and varied a territory. On the other hand, 

1 At present the Cape, the^Orange Free State, Bechuanaland, and Basu- 
toland, form a Customs Union. Natal and the South African Republic have 
not yet joined it. 
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there is good water communication between the provinces; Lnmrop 
the uninhabited and uninhabitable part of the Dominion lies 
away to the North, and does not, as in Australia, cut off one 
colony from another; and the Canadian Pacific Railway is 
a connecting link between East and West, its construction 
having been a condition on which British Columbia entered 
the Dominion. Most of all, Canada is one of those countries 
which have 'a long and vulnerable frontier confining on the 
territories of other independent states The neighbourhood 
of the great American Republic was a powerful lever to the 
federation of British North America; the formation of the 
Dominion was really the alternative to the provinces being 
absorbed piecemeal in the United States ; and the instinct of 
self-preservation led here as elsewhere to union and strength. 

In Australasia there is identity of race, language, and 
religion to a greater extent than in Canada ; but the various 
provinces concerned are more cut off from each other, on the 
one hand, by the great stretch of waterless desert, which lies 
between the east and west of Australia, on the other, by the 
sea which lies between Australia and New Zealand. Nor is 
the pressure from without so strong in this part of the empire 
as it was and is in British North America, Yet here too the 
comparative nearness of French and German dependencies 
has been instrumental in drawing the British colonies closer 
together; the doctrine of Australasia for the Australasians is 
to some extent superseding the rivalry between the separate 
provinces ; and the advantage of having one tariff, one immi- 
gration policy, and one system of defence for the whole 
group, is more and more coming home to the minds of the 
colonists. Further, in Australia the labour party is perhaps 
stronger than it is anywhere else in the world, and it seems 
likely that community of feeling and interest among Austra- 
lasian workmen*may press on Australasian unity, if only with 
a view to more effective restriction of imported labour. 

To complete South African federation the obstacles are 3. in 
many and great. Here, as has been noted, account must be 
taken of independent states, such as -the Orange Free State 

* Pp 043, 3. 
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and the South African Republic, as well as of British colonies 
standing on diflerent levels and in different stages of de- 
pendence on the mother country. Here, not only are there 
two distinct races of colonists as in Canada, but there is also 
a large native population, not dying out before the white man, 
as has been the case with the North American Indians, the 
New Zealand Maories, and the Australian aborigines. Here, 
too, the want of communication between one district and 
another is still badly felt; and theic are no well defined 
natural limits, marking out clearly and distinctly the area 
over which federation should extend, and bt‘yond which it 
should not be attempted. South African Union is therefore 
likely to be a work of time, and the wayward course of 
South African policy has shown that attempts to hurry it on 
prematurely are worse than useless. 

^uTd purpose of this Introduction to 

fiieHwiher discuss the future prospects of federation in the different 
Towalds British colonies, but simply to note the growth of 

the self- the movement as one of the main features of colonial history 
during the last fifty years, and, from the point of view of the 
Government of Dependencies, to emphasise the extent to 
which it has been fostered by the mother country. If Eng- 
land had been jealous of her colonies, she would not have 
given them self-government, still less would she have tried to 
promote Canadian, Australasian, or South African Union. 
Her policy has, on the contrary, been to do everything which 
can make her colonies stronger and better able to stand 
alone; for if New South Wales, for instance, gained strength 
and independence by being given self-government, how much 
stronger and more independent would be an united Australia, 
In welcoming the prospect of Australian union, Great Britain 
has acted at once consistently and generously; consistently, 
for federation is self-government * writ large ' ;•> generously, for 
it means conferring fresh power on nominal dependencies. 

Speakers and writers on colonial subjects often speak and 
write, as if the British colonies owed nothing to the mother 
country, as if they had thriven m spite of her policy, not on 
account of it. Such aview*is not only not correct, but the 
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very reverse of the truth. If the record of the British Iwtrod 
connexion with Australia be read aright, and fully and fairly 
studied, it is not too much to say that no nation at any time 
in the history of the world ever dealt so well by her children, 
as Great Britain has by the Australians. Australia, as has shoivn 
been already pointed out, was occupied in the first instance 
not by voluntary British emigrants, but by the direct action 
of the British government. The New England colonies were 
founded by men who owed nothing to the Home Govern- 
ment, who emigrated to be out of its reach, and who therefore 
could lay a just claim to the country in which they settled ; 
but it was the action of the state, not of individuals, which 
decided that Australia should be British, and the Englishmen 
who went out settled in a territory which pre-eminently 
belonged to the whole community of Englishmen. They had 
in equity no title to the exclusive possession of the lands of 
the Southern continent against their countrymen who stayed 
at home, yet the whole of the continent has now been handed 
over to them by the British nation. In the early days of the 
settlement, again, it was an advantage to be supplied with 
forced labour, for free labour could not be obtained; and, 
when the colonists seriously objected to the system of trans- 
portation, it was abandoned by the mother country. Rights 
of self-government were given, as soon as the colonial 
communities seemed sufficiently strong in numbers to stand 
alone, yet at the same time those communities were kept 
secure under the protection of the British fleet, without being 
in any way taxed towards its cost. At the time that the United 
States broke off from the British Empire, it was fiercely 
charged against the mother country, that she had neglected 
her colonies when poor and weak, and tried to bleed them 
when they became rich and prosperous. No such charge 
can be brought against the later colonial policy of Great 
Britain, She has protected and fostered her colonies in their 
time of youth and weakness ; and, when come to manhood, she 
has given them all or almost all that could possibly be given. 

It is difficult to imagine in what respect these colonies could 
have been more generously treated, and Englishmen may 
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sometimes wonder that such scant justice has been done to a 
singularly largeminded and liberal policy. 

It is curious to note the change in tone and feeling towards 
colonies and dependencies, since Lewis wrote his hook. 
Arguingfrom the past, he seems to contemplate the danger of 
a dominant country oppressing its dependencies, and the 
necessity of providing safeguards against such oppression. 
Shortly after he wrote, the policy of self-government was 
given full play, and then the cry arose that the mother 
country did not care about her colonies and wished to get 
rid of them. This cry is now dying out, in the face of the 
active sympathy shown at home with colonial movements; 
and at the present time it may safely be said, with regard 
at any rate to the self-governing colonies of Great Britain, 
that there is, on the whole, at least as much danger of the 
mother country being neglected as any of these so-called 
dependencies, and more danger of her being the oppressed 
than the oppressor. In England, the present age is one 
in which the spirit of humanity is carried almo.st to an 
extreme. Generous sympathy with weakness and suftering 
in any form goes out so far, that it is almost considered a 
virtue to be weak and a crime to be strong. Whenever there 
is a point at issue between a small community and a great 
one, it seems to be assumed that the latter must be in the 
wrong; and, as their own nation is strong, Englishmen are 
inclined to take it for granted, that, whenever friction arises 
between Great Britain and a small foreign power or between 
the mother country and one of her colonies or dependiMicies, 
the fault must be on the side of the Biitish government. 
They do not consider that strength in a race or nation implies 
merit, physical, moral, or intellectual ; and that a modi' of 
reasoning which invariably condemns the strongiT party, 
may be generous, but is certainly untrue alike to history and 
to common sense. Actual oppression was the danger of the 
past, fancied oppression is rather the danger of the prc.sent ; 
and a nation, which wishes to do solid and lasting work in 
the world, must not be- afraid of realising and occasionally 
asserting its strength. 
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The somewhat wrong-headed sentiment which prevails Introd 
nowadays is due to the fact, that the present age in Great 
Britain is an age of transition. The time of democracy has 
come, but is as yet hardly recognised. Cries are still raised Bntam 
which have lost their meaning j men are still fighting for ^cohniL 
rights which have already been assured; and government is contmM 
rendered uncertain, because the public do not quite know 
where they stand. On the other hand, the democracy, which 
has come into being in the self-governing colonies, is a 
democracy of which writers and thinkers of the type of Sir 
G. Lewis had little idea. They pictured to themselves 
communities where there would be equal rights, universal 
freedom, and general toleration, far different from the 
aggressive and protectionist democracies, which have arisen, 
for instance, in the Australasian colonies. They seem never 
to have really foreseen the results of labour becoming the 
dominant force in a state, or to have anticipated a time when 
Trades’ Unions would dictate the policy of a country, and 
when, in an English speaking community, the evils of class 
government would bid fair to be revived in an intensified 
form. The great and growing strength of the labour party is 
an entirely new factor in politics, new in the last fifty years, 
and it has at present reached its fullest development in some 
of the British colonies. A notable feature in the history of 
Greece was, that many of the Greek colonies grew more 
rapidly than the mother cities. Less cramped in space, less 
tied by exclusive laws and customs, more mixed in their 
populations, the Greek towns in Asia Minor, Italy, and 
Sicily outstripped the towns in Greece itself. The children 
came to full strength before the parent states; Miletus 
grew faster than Athens, and Syracuse than Corinth. As 
regards political and social questions, something of the same 
kind has happened in the case of the colonies of Great 
Britain, Unfettered by the past, they have moved faster than 
the mother country, and new ideas and principles have 
developed more rapidly in these young communities than in 
the Old World, Even the evil of. an abnormal growth of 
towns, as compared with the rural population, has, in spite of 
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iNiROD. possessing unlimited land for settlement, perpetuated it^^elf 
in the colonies. It may well be doubted whether the quick 
rate of progress is on the whole a gam, and whethei, on the 
other hand, the absence of training is not a serious drawhnek. 
For the Australasian colonies are untrained commimitit^s. 
They have not had to work their way slowly to greatness. 
They have not been called upon to repel foreign invasion ; 
nor (except in New Zealand) to defend their lives and homes 
against the raids of powerful tribes of natives ; nor, again, to 
earn their liberties by struggles prolonged through genera- 
tions. As, in the old legend, Pallas sprang lull aimed from 
her father’s head, so these colonies have conic to manhood 
all at once, and have almost been born full-grown democracies. 
Youth and the absence of training breed self-assertion ; and, 
while the gradual development of democracy at homii makes 
the policy of the mother country to her children and her 
neighbours err on the side of deference and hesitation, the 
quick full growth of raw, assured, untutored democracy in the 
colonies has given them a masterful and uvcr-cunfident bearing. 
Effect of The rapid spread of democracy in the last fifty years has 
TnvmttLis mainly to the progress of science. The passing 

titmngihe and repealing of laws has had an infinitesimal effect in 
making society more democratic, when compared with tlic 
work done by inventors and engineers. The development 
of printing, and the introduction of railways, steamers, and 
telegraphs have made it impossible to perpetuate old ideas 
and to keep up old distinctions. Classes and peoples have 
been jostled up against each other, men have run to and fro 
and knowledge has been increased. As regards the British 
empire, this is the last and the gi'catest difference to note 
between the present time and the date when the ‘ Govern- 
ment of Dependencies’ was published. The first regular 
steamer between England and America ran- in 1838, only 
three years before the publication of the book ; the charter 
of the P. & 0 . Company dates from 1840 ; the first steamer 
from England to Australia did not run till 1852. The first 
submarine cable between Great Britain and America was 
only laid in 1858, and not successfully laid till 1866. Direct 
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telegraphic communication with Australia dates from 1872, Infrod 
with New Zealand from 1876, with South Africa from 1879. 

The completion of the Suez Canal dates from 1869. Thus 
the whole system of communication between Great Britain 
and her colonies has been revolutionised since Lewis wrote. 

Apart from the effect which steam and electricity have had 
upon the minds and manners of men, it is obvious that the 
quickening of communication between one country and 
another must radically change the relations between them. 
Distance is really the main fact with which the ' Govern- 
ment of Dependencies’ deals. ‘ Every government/ says the 
writer, 'must have a power of communicating rapidly with 
its subjects; and, consequently, a territory which lies at a 
considerable distance from the seat of the supreme govern- 
ment, must be placed under a subordinate government, and 
be governed as a dependency ^ ' ; and again, ' Where a supreme 
government is prevented by distance (or by any other cause) 
from communicating rapidly with any of its territories, it is 
necessary that the distant territory should be governed as a 
dependency V He quotes Burke to the same effect; and, 
though he allows that 'the idea of distance, with reference to 
the government of a dependency, is relative V and notes 
the counterbalancing influence of modern inventions for 
quickening communication, he lays down that the point is 
soon reached, at which it becomes impossible to govern 
without interposing a subordinate government ^ Nowadays, 
it IS not so easy to say, that a point is soon reached at which 
nature has set a limit to scientific invention. There are 
before our eyes untold forces at work, perpetually diminishing 
the distance between countries, and it is impossible to say 
where the limit, if there be any limit, will be placed. Modern 
science is a fact which vitiates all comparisons between past 
and present times, and makes all calculations as to the future 
uncertain. The ships which carried the first settlers to 
Australia, a hundred years ago, in 1787-8, took eight months 
on the voyage, stopping at Rio J aneiro and the Cape ; whereas, 


^ P. 85. 
® P. 85 


® P 393. 
* P. 181. 
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at the present time, a steamer from London roiU'hes Sydney 
in six to seven weeks. Burke ^ enlarged upon the 3000 
miles of ocean lying between Great Britain and her Noith 
American colonies— upon the months which passeil between 
the giving of an order by the supreme goveuunent at home, 
and its execution in the dependency. He ridiculed the idea 
of having American representatives in the Bntisli parliament, 
because the writs of election sent out from England would 
take six, ten, or twenty weeks to reach the diifereiit colonics ; 
and, when all was ready, the voyage home wouhl take six 
weeks more. Yet now the passage Irom Li\eri'>oid to New 
York takes barely a week, and a mivssage is stmt in a few 
minutes. This transformation has taken plact^ almost en- 
tirely in the last fifty years. IIow is it ]K>ssibK‘ to predict 
what the next fifty ^mars will bring forth? It can only be 
said that, in all probabllit3^ communication will yeai by j'ear 
grow cheaper, more rapid, and more constant, and that the 
great centralising tendency will be more and moie felt. 
Distance is relative to an extent of which L(‘wis can have 
formed little idea, and generalisations on political questions 
will have to be perpetually recast with the c\ er-clumging 
meaning of space and time. 

Having seen how far the conditions of the British empire 
in our own day differ from those which existed when 
Lewis wrote, let us now try to find an answer to the three 
questions suggested at the beginning of this Introduction. 

The first is, whether the so-called British colonies, at the 
present day, are dependencies in the sense in which Lewis 
defines the term, viz. as part of an independent political 
community which is immediately subject to a subordinate 
government The Crown Colonies and India are certainly 
dependencies; but the question is, whether the governments, 
to which the self-governing colonics are imwiecliately sub- 
ject, are subordinate to the government of Great Britain. 
Nominally no doubt they are subordinate. Their foreign 
policy is controlled by the Imperial government, their con- 

‘ See below note 2 to p j8i, and see also note (Pj. 
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stitutions depend on Imperial Statute, their governors arc Imkoi) 
appointed from home, their laws can be annulled by the veto “ 
of the Crown, and their legislation is void so far as it con- 
flicts with such laws of the British parliament as apply to the 
colonies. But let us look away from constitutional forms to 
actual facts, and ask, with regard to Canada or the Austra- 
lasian colonics or the Cape, where does the real power lie? 

In England or in the colony? The answer is undoubted. 

It lies in the colon3^ 'If the government of the dominant 
country/ says Lewis, ' substantially govern the dependency, 
the representative body (m the dependency) cannot sub- 
stantially govern it, and conversely, if the dependency be 
substantially governed by the representative body, it cannot 
be substantially governed by the government of the dominant 
country. A self-governing dependency (supposing the de- 
pendency not to be virtually independent) is a contradiction 
in terms There is no question that in the Canadian 
Dominion, or m New South Wales, or in the Cape, the 
representative body substantially governs the colony, there- 
fore the British government does not substantially govern it. 

The selfgoverning colonics of Great Britain then arc not 
dependencies ^ But, if they are not dependencies, in what 
class of communities arc they compi'ised ? The tenn colonies 
is too wide; in the strict sense it would include also the 
United States, which are nominally as well as really inde- 
pendent, for, as Lewis shows, a colony 'may be cither an 
independent or a dependent community' V and the United 
States are a colony of Great Britain, just as Corcyra, though 
an independent state, was a colony of Corinth, or Tarentum 
of Sparta. The chief difference between the Canadian 

" P. 289 

® The passage quoted from Lord Durham’s report on p xxsci, shows that, 
m the event of q^elf-goverumeiit being gi anted to a colony, he thought four 
points should be reseived tor the control of the mothei country, viz, the 
form of constitution, foreign policy, the regulation of trade, and the disposal 
of public lands. Great Bntain has now abandoned control over tirade and 
public lands, in the case of the sclf-govcrnmg colonies ; and some, at any 
rate, of these colonies can, as Professor Dicey points out m his Law of the 
Constitution (Lecture III), legally alter their constitution within limits. 

» P 171. 
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Jnirod. Dominion and the United States, in relation to Great Britain, 
is, that Great Britain controls llie foreign policy of the former 
country, not of the latter. In Lewis’ phrase \ Canaclti is re- 
lated amicably to every foreign country with which Cireat 
Britain is at peace, and she is relati'd hostihdy to every 
foreign countr}^ with which Great Britain is at wan This 
control is exercised with the consent ofCanada, mvt in despite 
of the wishes of her people; and, when a question arises, 
which specially touches Canadian int<TL‘sts, the Dominion 
Government has its say as representing the Canadian jn^ople, 
and Canadian delegates have been present at International 
conferences. The fact, therefore, that the fonugn policy of 
the empire is left in charge of tlie Impi‘rial Fiu'eign Otllce, 
does not\itiate the conclusion that Canada is suhstantiallv 
governed by the Dominion Parliami‘nt, not by the govern- 
ment of Great Britain; but. inasmuch as foreign policy is 
ordinarily left to the mother countr}", and as the sanction of 
that policy lies in the strength of the British fle^et, the 
colonics, whose relations to foreign countries nn‘ determined 
by the policy, and who are safeguarded by the flei^t, are 
really in the position of independent hut proti'Cted states. 
In a word, the British empire may be said to consist, partly of 
dependencies which are not colonies, such as India; partly 
of dependencies, which are colonies, such as Barbados or the 
Bermudas; partly of colonies, such as Canada, which an‘ not 
dependencies but protected states. This division, it may be 
added, veiy nearly coincides with the classification of colonies, 
given in the Colonial Regulations, into Crown Colonies, 
colonies possessing representative institutions but not re- 
sponsible government, and colonics possessing both repre- 
sentative institutions and responsible government. 

Qucstioniz, The second question to be considered is— what advant- 
vapSages Great Britain and her colonics mutually 

ord^ad- derive from the relation which exists between them ? 
vantages — . 

accrue to ihe term colonies, it should be said, is here used in its 
^nutin and unscientific sense, as including all the foreign 

and her and Colonial possessions of Great Britain. 

* P.'age. 
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Lewis devotes four chapters of his book to the advantages Intrui^ 
and disadvantages accruing to the dominant country from its 

supremacy over a dependency, and to a dependency from its 

^ , ftom fJicu 

dependence on the dominant country; and though, as has 

been shown, the British empire includes territories which arc ^ 

not properly speaking dependencies, a short review of what 

he says may help to suggest an answer to the question. Let 

us look at it first from the point of view of the dominant 

country. The author sums up the advantages derived by the 

dominant country from its supremacy over a dependency, 

under the following heads : 

I. Tribute or revenue paid by the dependency, (a^ Tin 

а. Assistance for military or naval purposes furnished by 

the dependency. Bntant 

3. Advantages to the dominant country from its trade with 

a dependency. 

4. Facilities afforded by dependencies to the dominant 

country for the emigration of its surplus population, 

and for an advantageous employment of its capital. 

5. Transportation of convicts to a dependency. 

б. Glory of possessing dependencies. 

The counterbalancing disadvantages he sums up as follows : 

1. Expensiveness of the dependency to the mother country. 

2. Commercial restrictions caused by the dependency, 

3. Wars caused by dependencies. 

4. Political corruption caused by dependencies. 

Now, substituting Great Britain for dominant country and 
colonies for dependencies, how far does the enumeration of 
advantages and disadvantages hold good ? It will be more 
convenient to take the disadvantages first. The second in the Dtsad- 
list, the disadvantage arising from commercial restrictions, 
has disappeared. No ‘commercial privileges by discrimi- 
nating duties and other similar regulations ^ " are now granted 
by Great Britain to her colonies in their trade with the 
mother country, and such privileges are hardly likely to be 
revived, although the revival has lately been advocated in 
some quarters. The fourth disadvantage has also practically 

^ P.*fl42. 
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iNiROD disappeared. It is true that, in iillini; ui^ appointments abroad, 
merit is from time to time, as it always will 1 h‘, to some slight 
extent subordinated to party politics ; hut the system ofofTlicial 
patronage is year b3'year contractetl rather than exti'iuled. 
The Civil Sciwicc is recruited hv op(‘n competition in India 
and some of the large Crown colonies. In tlit‘ self“gt>voniing 
colonies the governors alone are appointed from Knglaml ; 
and, as the recent case of Queenshinil slunvs', thc‘ wishes of 
the colonists, whether well-fouiuleil ov not, are U‘spet‘tcd 
in making the appointments. In a word, it canin)! he 
seriously maintained, that the standard of public lift* at home 
suffers from the fact, that a certain miniht r of posts in the 
smaller colonics arc still in the gilt of the Secrtlary ol 
State. 

The first disadvantage*, the expL*nsiveiii*ss of colonies, still 
exists. Some arc clirectl}^ hedpt'd hy parlianuMitary giMiits, 
as, for instance, Cyprus and British r>(‘chuanalaiid ; hut such 
grants are very much more rcstncti.‘tl in nunihm- and amount 
than they once were, and the sum of £3oo,oot'> nearlj’ C(na‘rs 
the charge on the Imperial estimates for tlu* staif of the 
Colonial Office, colonial ser\dces, pensions, ami subsidies to 
telegraph companies. 

There remain the charges for mail contracts, and for the 
army and navy. The mail contracts are a foreign as wtdl as 
a colonial charge, for, if there were not a British colony at 
Hong Kong, there would no doubt be still a British mail sendee 
to China ; the vote, however, would of course bo much smaller 
if Great Britain had no colonial possessions. As n'gards 
the army, no Imperial troops arc now required for her self- 
governing colonies, except where there arc Imperial stations, 
as at Cape Town or Halifax. India, again, pays the whole 
cost of the troops, whether Indian or English, employed 
within her borders, just as she pays also the whole cost of 

^ In. 1889, Sec the Parliamentary Paper, c. 5828, ' corrcspontleiicts re- 
specting the appointment of Governor m colonics under responsible govern- 
ment.’ A claim made by some of the Australian colonics, that the colonial 
ministry should be consulted before a governor is finally appointed, was not 
admitted by the Imperial Government. 
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her civil establishment, including even the India office in Ini 
London; and the smaller colonies, excepting purely military 
posts such as Gibraltar, contribute to the cost of their own 
garrisons and their defences. The burden of the navy falls 
more exclusively on the mother country; yet here too there 
is a set off, as the Australasian colonics, for instance, now 
contribute to the increased strength of the Naval squadron 
on the Australian station; and further, it is not easy to 
estimate how far Great Britain could afford to dimmish the 
strength of her navy, even if she had no foreign or colonial 
possessions. To make the British islands secure against 
foreign invasion, to protect British trade in all parts of the 
world, in a word, to keep Great Bi*itain going as a nation, it 
would always be necessary to have a powerful navy; and it is 
therefore hardly fair to state as roundly as is usually stated, 
that the cost of the Imperial na\^ is due to the fact, that the 
colonies of Great Britain are so many and so widely spread. 

The third disadvantage, the liability to be involved in war 
by the possession of colonics, still exists ; but the liability is 
probably less than it was, and it will be shown later that the 
possession of colonies is, on the other hand, in the case of Great 
Britain to some extent a safeguard against war. To prove 
that the liability is less than it was, the following arguments 
may be adduced. As Lewis ' points out, dependencies are 
likely to involve the dominant country in war, either by them- 
selves revolting against her, or by inducing a foreign country 
to attack her through her dependencies ; and foreign countries 
are likely to be tempted to invasion, where the dependencies 
are difficult of defence, either on account of distance, or on 
account of their frontier being 'long and vulnerable®^ as 
against a neighbouring power. Now it is absurd to suppose, 
that there will ever be any occasion of armed revolt on the 
part of the •self-governing colonies against the mother 
country. There may be peaceful separation, but the time for 
an appeal to arms is happily past and gone. Of the other 
dependencies, the only case in which serious revolt is con- 
ceivable is India ; and here the safeguards against it, in just 
1 Pp. 342-4. = P. 242. 
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Imrod government on the one hand, and improved coinmimi cation on 
the other, coupled with the knowledge dearly bought by j'jast 
experience, grow on the whole stronger instead ot weaker. 
As regards the danger of foreign invasion, it has i)een seen 
that the element of distance is being year by year eliminated, 
and year by year the local defences arc being strengthened. 
There remains the case of the long and vulnerable frontier, and 
this consideration really only arises in regard to Canada and 
India. In Canada actually, and in India prospectividy, there 
is a powerful nation on the border of an integral part of the 
British dominions; but in Canada, where the clanger is nicest 
imminent, the foreign nation is an English people, with whom 
it is almost as difBcult to imagine that Great Britain can go 
to war as with Canada herself; and in India, in the first place 
the Russians are not yet lining the frontier, in the second 
place the frontier is being rapidly made less and less vulner- 
able, and in the third place the danger of Rubsirin invasion is 
at least as likely to promote Indian union under the present 
order of things, and Indian loyalty to the Britisli govern- 
ment, as to stimulate discontent and revolt. 

It has been said that in the case of Canada and India 
alone, the danger of the foreign enemy on the frontier arises. 
This does not leave out of sight the cases where, in Africa 
and elsewhere, British protectorates march with French and 
German. No doubt, if the English had no lot or part in 
Africa, no friction could arise in Africa between Great Britain 
and France or Germany; but almost the same reasoning might 
be applied to all trade and all communication between 
countries. Two great European powers, which have roughly 
agreed on lines of demarcation between protectorates or 
spheres of influence in far-off lands, are not likely nowadays 
to go beyond blue books of correspondence in adjusting 
boundary questions ; for there comes a point after all when, if 
armies and peoples are not actually watching each other on 
two sides of a river, common sense, helped by the cooling 
slowness of diplomacy, puts war out of the question. 

Let us now look at the credit side of the account, the 
advantages which arise froni owning a colony, as enu^ 


Advant" 
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merated by Sir George Lewis. The first is deriving tribute Ini rod 
from it. N ow it is true that Great Britain does not derive 'any 
direct tribute or revenue^’ from her colonies; she does not 
regard them as feeding the Imperial Exchequer, which is the 
view from which the Dutch have regarded their East Indian 
possessions ; but, on the other hand, Lewis" dictum that ' the 
notion of deriving a tribute from dependencies, or even of 
making them defray all the expenses incurred by the supreme 
government on their account, is now generally abandoned,’ 
certainly does not hold good at the present day®. The view, 
that the colonies should refund as far as possible the expenses 
incurred by the mother country on their behalf, is much more 
strongly held now than it was fifty years ago. While the 
whole cost of the India office in London is defrayed from 
Indian revenues, while India contributes to the cost of the 
British embassy in Persia and of the consular establishments 
in China, it is difficult to say that she pays no tribute to 
England; and when the Australians are beginning to con- 
tribute towards the naval strength of the empire, the analogy 
of the confederacy of Delos under the headship of Athens is 
at once suggested, 'The general policy of England," says 
Lewis, 'has been, not to compel her dependencies to contribute 
to defraying the expense of the general government ®,’ This 
should now be re-written as follows. 'The general policy 
of England is to invite her self-governing colonies, and to com- 
pel her dependencies, to contribute to defraying the general 
expenses of the British empire." 

The second advantage is assistance for military or naval 
purposes furnished by the colony. This advantage, which 
it is difficult to distinguish from tribute, if tribute means 
more than simply the payment of so much money, certainly 
exists at the present time. The most striking instance is 
the contingent of troops so generously sent by Australia to 
the Sudan ; while, following Lewis" illustrations under this 
head, readers may be reminded that Indian troops served in 
the Egyptian war, that they garrison Aden ^ and that several 

" P 206 ® P. 212 ® P 208. 

* Aden, however, it is right to add, is treated as an integral part of India 
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Introd. of the British dependencies, such as Gibraltar and Malta, 
are appropriated, in whole or part, as Imperial military or 
naval stations. 

The third advantage is trade with colonies. This ad- 
vantage partly exists, partly has disappeared. It exists in 
the sense that, if India, or Singapore, or Hong Kong were 
owned by another European power, British trade would no 
doubt be seriously crippled by hostile tariffs. On the other 
hand, it is diflScult to say that Great Britain derives any trade 
advantages from her connexion with the self-governing 
colonies, seeing that those colonies treat her commerce no 
better ^nd no worse than that of foreign nations. It is 
impossible to prove that 'trade follows the flag*.^ It is 
equally idle to try to prove Lewis’ thesis, that 'the trade 
between England and the United States is probably far more 
profitable to the mother country, than it would have been, if 
they had remained in a state of dependence upon herV 
supposing, that is to say, that the dependence were only the 
nominal dependence of a self-governing colony ; but it may 
be taken as generally true, that 'the best customer which a 
nation can have is a thriving and industrious community, 
whether it be dependent or independent®.’ 

The fourth advantage is the facilities offered by colonies 
to the dominant country for the emigration of its surplus 
population, and for an advantageous employment of its 
capital. This advantage continues, but is not as marked 
as it was. In India, for instance, or the Malay Indies there 
is a field for employment of English men and English capital, 
which would be much restricted if these territories did not 
belong to Great Britain; but, if we turn to the so-called 
fields of emigration, the self-governing colonies with their 
temperate climates, we find that the governments of those 
colonies are now nearly as chary of encouraging emigration, 
as is the government of the United States ; that, in spite of 
restrictions imposed by their government, the United States 
have proved infinitely more attractive to British emigrants 

^ See App. III. 

= Pp 217-8. a p, 317. 
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than any British colony; and that the mother country now Iniruh 
retains no power whatever of disposing of the waste lands of 
Canada or Australasia. Nor does there seem much, if any, 
greater inducement for the investment of British capital in 
British colonies than in stable foreign countries, except in 
the case of the Crown Colonies. These latter colonies, being 
under Imperial control, are considered to be a specially 
secure field for investment ; but it is difficult to suppose that, 
if they did not exist, British investors would not find other 
equally profitable, if somewhat less assured, fields of invest- 
ment. It may be noted, in passing, that it has been sometimes 
considered a disadvantage, that the loans raised by the self- 
governing colonies are so largely held in Great Britain; for, 
if a financial crisis in one of these communities coincided 
with a time of friction between the colony and the mother 
country, the colony might be tempted to repudiate its debt 
simply by way of crippling the dominant country. Such a 
suggestion, however, is so utterly improbable, that it seems 
almost unfair to the colonies even to place it on paper. 

The fifth advantage is the employment of a colony as 
a place to which convicted criminals may be transported. 

This advantage, if it can be called an advantage, has dis- 
appeared ; but it may be observed that it is a fallacy to regard 
transportation simply as a means of disposing of criminals. 

The history of the American and West Indian colonies, as 
well as that of Australia, shows that, in past times, it was at 
least as much a method of colonisation, of finding settlers for 
a new country, and labour for colonist employers. The 
system was not ill suited to bygone days, and was not 
disadvantageous to colonies in their early stages. It has 
been given up in the British empire, as being no longer 
required, as out of harmony with the spirit of the time, and 
as having led to abuses; but it is a mistake to speak of 
it simply as an advantage to the mother country, for, to 
take only one instance, Russian transportation to Siberia 
has, with all its horrors, been a means of colonising that 
country, and to some extent developing its resources. 

The system in this case has probably done no good to the 
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1m Ron dominant country, but it has not been without advantage to 
the dependency \ 

So far it has been seen that, in the case of Great Britain, 
the disadvantages, which, according to this book, a dominant 
country suffers from owning foreign or colonial possessions, 
have either disappeared or been minimised ; whereas, on the 
other hand, she still derives some very substantial benefits 
from her colonies. We now come to the sixth and last ad- 
vantage specified by Lewis, 'the glory which a country is 
supposed to derive from an extensive colonial empire He 
deals with the point in a few contemptuous sentences, but 
a little consideration will show that it cannot be so lightly 
disposed of, and that the advantage in question, if less out- 
wardly substantial than the others and less easy to define, 
is nevertheless perhaps really the greatest of all. The glory 
of possessing colonies has a double side; it implies, at once, 
the sense of pride which such possession inspires in the 
people of the dominant country, and the credit which thereby 
attaches to the nation in the eyes of the world at large. It is 
a great thing for peoples, as for individual men and women, to 
win a position for themselves and to keep it when won. It 
means making the most of themselves, calling out all their 
energies, developing all their qualities, and handing on to 
posterity worthy traditions and strong characteristics. It is 
impossible to estimate in black and white the exact gain, which 
a community derives from the glory of owning colonies, but it is 
equally impossible to read history or to apply common sense 
without seeing that it is a gain. It is something for a nation 
to have a great past, like the Dutch ; it is still more to have 
a great present, like the English ; cut away from either nation 
the foreign and colonial element in their history, the planting 
of colonies, the winning and owning of dependencies, and it 
cannot be doubted that both the one and the other would 
have been a distinct loser in the matter of national character 
and the sense of national greatness. It is easier to show 
that the glory derived from colonial possessions, in the sense 
of the prestige which they give in the eyes of the world, is 
1 See note to p. 23a. “ P. 233. 
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an advantage to the dominant country. Lewis wrote his Inikoii 
book with a view to trying to diminish the chances of war, 

'the greatest calamity to which the civilised world is now 
exposed At the present day, it is more and more the case, 
that rulers cannot make war unless they are backed by public 
opinion ; but the public opinion, which makes war or peace, is 
the opinion of a mass of very ill-informed men, who are guided 
at least as much by appearances as by actual facts. Con- 
sequently, the appearance of strength is a certain safeguard 
against invasion. But the possession of a colonial empire, 
whether a real source of strength or not, gives the appearance 
of strength, and therefore is a factor in preventing war. It is 
perfectly true, on the other hand, that the colonies and de- 
pendencies of a country may excite the cupidity of a foreign 
nation; but if so, it is at most only a counterbalancing 
argument on the other side, and does not vitiate the accuracy 
of the statement that, so far as the possession of dependencies 
gives the appearance of strength, it is a gain to the dominant 
country. If Great Britain had no colonial possessions, 
foreign powers would probably be less chary of a war with 
her than they now are, even though she were, as a matter of 
fact, as strong as she is under existing conditions. On the 
other hand, Holland would hardly be less liable to being 
invaded by her continental neighbours than she is at present, 
even if she had no attractive East Indian islands for them to 
covet. 

But, after all, it is a very idle task to sum up whether or not 
Great Britain derives advantages from her colonies. When 
the instincts of a nation have led them to emigrate, to 
colonise, and to annex, to argue that they should not have 
formed colonies and acquired dependencies, or that, having 
done so, they should if possible get rid of them, has as much 
sense, and no more, as to argue that it would be well for a 
boy not to become a man, or, having become a man, to go back 
as soon as possible to second childhood. It is as much as to 
say that it has been bad for the English to be English, and that 
English history for the last three hundred years has been a 

^ Preface, p. 6. 
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Ini ROD mistake. It cannot be a disadvantage for a nation to follow 
its natural bent, it cannot be good for it to stunt its energies 
and to refuse to follow the path which has been marked out 
for it in the world. Compare Great Britain with the Nether- 
lands, or compare the past of the Netherlands with its present 
and with a possible future shorn of the Netherlands Indies, 
and it becomes impossible seriously to argue that trading and 
enterprising nations are better without colonies or depend- 
encies. Nations do not live by bread alone ; and, if they did, 
it would be better for them to depend for their bread in the 
last resort upon those of their own household than upon 
strangers. 

Before leaving the case of the dominant country, there is 
one more point to notice. Lewis says, the dominant country 
'is bound morally not to throw off a helpless dependency, 
although the possession of it should promise no advantage to 
itself Itmightbeaddedthat, in the great society of nations, 
honesty is the best policy ; and that, if it is immoral for a 
country to throw off a helpless dependency, it cannot be 
advantageous for it to do so. It would lose its national 
credit, and its subjects and foreign neighbours alike W’ould 
cease to tmst its word. This argument powerfully applies to 
the case of Great Britain, Many of her dependencies arc 
helpless, in the sense of not being able to stand alone. Some 
are too small, some arc too divided in race, or religion, or 
interest to do so. If released from dependence on Great 
Britain, they would pass into the keeping of another power ; 
they would not be gainers by the change, and the countrj^ 
which threw* them off would lose not only in trade, but also 
in self-esteem and in the confidence of others. The people, 
which puts its hand to the plough and looks back, is not fit, 
and is not deemed fit, to hold its place among tlie kingdoms 
of this world. 

In his book on 'the English in the West Indies V Mr. 
Froude writes of Dominica; — 'If I am asked the question, 
what use is Dominica to us ? I decline to measure it by its 
present or possible marketable value ; I answer simply that 
^ P 326. 3 Ch xi. 
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it is part of the dominiDns of the Queen. If we pinch a Introd 
finger, the smart is felt in the brain. If we neglect a wound 
in the least important part of our persons, it may poison the 
system. Unless the blood of an organised body circulates 
freely through the extremities, the extremities mortify and 
drop off, and the dropping off of any colony of ours will not 
be to our honour and may be to our shame.’ This is the true 
answer to the question whether the colonies are an advan- 
tage to Great Britain. 

Now let us ask what advantages, if any, the colonies derive [b', T/i 
from their connexion with Great Britain. 

Lewis enumerates the following advantages as being 
derived by a dependency from its dependence on the dom- 
inant country : 


case q/ the 
colonies 


1. Protection by the dominant country. 

2. Pecuniary assistance by the dominant country. 

3. Commercial advantages. 

4. Advantage sometimes arising to the dependency from 

the indifference of the dominant country about its 
interests. 


H e states the counterbalancing disadvantages as follows : 

1. Peculiar liability of the laws of a dependency to technical 

objections. 

2. Introduction of the laws, language, or religion of the 

dominant country into a dependency, without due 
regard to its position, circumstances, and interests, 

3. Exclusion of natives of the dependency from offices in 

their own country. 

4. Appointment of natives of the dominant country to offices 

in the dependency, without due regard for their qualifi- 
cations. 

5. Liability of the interests of the dependency to be sa- 

crificed to the interests of parties at home. 

6. Liability of the dependency to be involved in the wars 

of the dominant country. 

7. Evils arising to a dependency from its subjection to two 

governments. 
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Introd Of the four advantages stated above, the first exists in all 
its fulness. There is no British possession which does not 
Advant- some benefit from being under the protection of the 

most ubiquitous fleet in the world. Even the strongest of 
the colonies, such as Canada, would lose something, if, as an 
independent country, it could no longer send out its ships to 
East or West under cover of the British flag ; and if, when 
they touched at one or other of the many ocean strongholds 
of Great Britain, they could no longer have any right to be 
sheltered by its fortifications and relieved from its stores. 

The second advantage, that of pecuniary assistance, also 
still exists, as has already been seen ; though it has also been 
shown that Great Britain now spends less money directly on 
her colonies, and receives more tribute in one foim or 
another from them, than used to be the case. This result 
follows from the fact that the colonies, having become more 
developed in course of years, arc therefore more able to 
pay the whole or part of their expenses, and stand less in 
need of pecuniary assistance from the dominant country. 
Cyprus and British Bcchuanaland, which were instanced as 
receiving parliamentary grants, arc comparatively new ac- 
quisitions ; and, as year by year goes on, the grants made to 
them are likely to diminish in amount, and in course of time to 
disappear. It is interesting to note, in passing, the case, which 
arises in the British empire, of one colony or dependency 
giving pecuniary assistance to a neighbouring dependency, 
with a view to its own ultimate benefit. Thus, the cost of the 
administration of British New Guinea has been, to the amount 
of £15,000 per annum, guaranteed by the ccjlonics of Queens- 
land, New South Wales, and Victoria; while the government 
of the Straits Settlements has advanced sums to the protected 
Native states of the Malay peninsula, in order to enable them 
to make roads and develop their territories. In the former 
case, it has been to the special advantage of the Australian 
colonies that New Guinea should be under British control ; 
and in the latter, it has been to the special advantage of 
Singapore and Penang to help in opening out the countries 
which are the feeders of their own trade. 
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The commercial advantages which the British colonies Introd 
derive from their connexion with Great Britain, so far as 
they consist in the protection afforded to their trade by the 
dominant country against foreign aggression, come under the 
first head. The goods of the colonies, which are imported 
into the mother country, are not now favoured by any differ- 
ential duties; on the other hand, the criticism that 'the 
interests of a dependency are, in its external commercial 
relations, usually sacrified to those of the dominant state V 
IS wholly an anachronism as applied to the British empire. 

The self-governing colonies, over and above the protection 
of their trade, probably derive little commercial advantage 
from their British connexion, except so far as it may enable 
them to borrow more easily. On the other hand, the com- 
merce of those weaker parts of the empire, which, if not 
dependencies of Great Britain, would be dependencies of 
some other power, is beyond question greatly benefited by 
their being attached to a free-trading nation. If India be- 
longed to Russia, It would no doubt be given a monopoly of the 
Russian market as against the imports of foreign countries ; 
but, on the other hand, its ports would in all probability be 
in great measure barred against foreign trade, and its com- 
merce would suffer incalculable damage in consequence. 

The fourth and last in Lewis' list of advantages, viz. that 
a colony sometimes gains from the indifference of the dom- 
inant country about its interests, is somewhat awkwardly 
stated, and is therefore difficult to discuss ; but, as explained 
in the text®, it means that a small community may often gain 
from being overridden by a power outside and superior to 
local prejudices. This is a very real gam, as shown by the 
instance which he quotes, viz. the emancipation of the slaves 
in the British West Indies by the fiat of the mother country ; 
but it is misleading to quote this as an instance of indifference 
to the interests of the dependency ; it is rather, as he shows, 
care of the interests of the bulk of the population in the 
dependency as against those of the ruling oligarchy. In 
Jamaica, there were at the beginning of the present century 

^ P 238. 
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some 300,000 slaves to 30,000 whites ; therefore, by insisting 
on emancipation and, what is more, by paying for it. Great 
Britain, the dominant country, consulted the interests of ten 
to one in the population of the island. IndiiTerence must 
therefore here be taken in the sense of impartiality not in 
that of carelessness ; this was not a case to which Adam 
Smith could have pointed, as illustrating the advantage to a 
colony of being neglected by the mother country , it rather 
illustrates a point which is somewhat left out of sight in the 
^Government of Dependencies,' that nearl)'- all colonies or 
dependencies have had two sections of inhabitants, a coloured 
native race, and an incoming European race ; and that, where 
this IS the case, it is, or was in past days, an untold advantage 
to the former, who arc nearly always the numerical majority, 
to have the protection of a supreme government outside and 
beyond the limited local circle, able and at times willing to 
override the class interests, which too often guide the de- 
cisions of a colonial oligarchy. 

The disadvantages, which a colony suffers from being 
dependent, are said by Lewis to arise principally from the 
'natural ignorance and indifference of the dominant country 
about the position and interests of the dependency'.' It 
must be the case, as he says, that the inhabitants of the 
dominant state naturally care less for the concerns of a 
territory in which they do not live, than for those of their 
own country ; but, at the same time, it is obvious that greater 
facility of communication, constant interchange of visits, and 
multiplying of cheap books and newspapers dealing with the 
colonies, have done much to dispel the ignorance, and to make 
Englishmen care more for their kinsmen and fellow-subjects 
beyond the seas. Even now, however, the scant attention paid 
to the Indian budget in the House of Commons bears witness 
to that spirit of indifference, which the author so justly 
criticises ; while the half knowledge, which ordinarily prevails 
upon colonial topics, proves at times more injurious even than 
absolute ignorance. 

The evils, which are enumerated as springing from this 
1 P. 1046. 
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source, have now, to a great extent, ceased any longer to Introd 
exist in the British empire. Nowadays, it can hardly be 
be said that Great Britain introduces or is likely to introduce 
into her colonial possessions her laws, language, and religion, 
without due regard to the position and interests of the de- 
pendency. The French laws and language, and the Roman 
Catholic religion are in no way tabooed in lower Canada, for 
instance, or in Mauritius. The Roman Dutch law is still the 
basis of the legal system in the old Dutch colonies, the Cape, 

Ceylon, and British Guiana ; and the lingering existence of 
state grants to Church of England chaplains in some of the 
colonies is the only remnant of any official preference for there- 
ligion of the mother country. At the same time, as Mr. Froude 
has warned us, it is still the tendency of Englishmen to im- 
agine that English institutions are suited to all races and cir- 
cumstances, to forget that the native is not as the European, 
and to allow, if not to invite, their dependencies to adopt 
forms of governmtnt too advanced for half-civilised peoples. 

The evil of appointment of natives of the dominant country 
to offices in colonies without a due regard to their qualifications 
still exists, as has been said, but only in a very slight degree ; 
and, in order to counteract it, the principle of open competition 
has been adopted in regard to India and the Eastern colonies. 

On the other hand, it is interesting to notice, that the intro- 
duction of this principle has tended to the perpetuation of 
another of the evils mentioned, viz. the exclusion of natives of 
the colony from ofiSces in their own country. In considering 
this disadvantage, it must be borne in mind that most foreign 
or colonial possessions of European nations have two classes 
of native-born residents, a coloured race, and Europeans who 
have been born and bred in the colony, while a further class is 
formed by the intermixture of the two. Under the old Spanish 
system, one of the evils most complained of was that Spanish 
creoles, i. e. Spaniards born in America, were excluded from 
offices in favour of Spaniards sent out from Spain \ This last 
named evil practically does not exist in the British empire ; for, 
where the English colonial element is strong, i. e. in the self- 

1 See pp. I4.8“P, note. 
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governing colonics, the whole patronage, with the exception of 
the appointment of governor, has l)cen talcen away from the 
home government and handed over to the colonies. In the 
case of India, on the other hand, it is mainly a question be- 
tween Indians and Englishmen sent out from England ; and 
here the tendenc}’’ of open competition, which givt's no prefer- 
ence to either race, is as a matter of fact to exclude the nalivt 
Indian. A reference to the reports of commissions on tht‘ 
subject will show the earnest attempts which have been madt‘ 
to modify the s^'^stem, so as to prevent such exclusion ; hut the 
broad fact remains that, if the most approved principle for 
selecting the best men is adopted in its entirety, it results in 
almost unadulterated European rule. 

The liability of the interests of a colony to be sacrificed 
to the interests of parties at h(»mc still exists, anil might be 
well illustrated from the lecent history of South Africa. The 
more the popular assembly in the mother country, in which 
party spirit runs high, interferes wdth colonial administration, 
the more this evil is likely to be felt ; and it is no slight set-off 
to the advantages brought by telegraphic communication, that 
the submarine cable brings the colonies more within the vortex 
of party politics at home. Abuse of the Colonial Office is a 
very common theme with the English press ; but the mistakes 
which arc abused are, in nine cases out of ten, the result of 
uncertainty produced by party governmenl, and of the changes 
of policy insisted upon by the House of Commons, and by the 
very newspapers which criticise the results. 

The liability of a colony to be involved in the wars of the 
dominant country applies to the case of the British empire, but 
it is not as serious as it seems at first sight. The wars, in 
which Great Britain finds herself from time to time engaged, 
are almost exclusively local wars, affecting on each occasion 
one part only of her empire. It is impossible to maintain that 
Canada appreciably suffers, when the English in India are en- 
gaged in an Afghan or Burmese war ; or that an outbreak in 
South Africa is injurious to the Australasian colonics. But the 
important point is, whether the colonial possessions of Great 
Britain, through being attached to an European nation, are 
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likely at some future time to be involved in an European war. Introd 
As to this; It may be said first, that the enjoyment of British 
protection must involve a certain counterbalancing risk ; and 
secondly, that Great Britain, owing to her insular position, is 
less likely than any other European power to be dragged into 
a great European war. The self-governing colonies have it 
in their power at anytime by separation at once to forego the 
risk and to forfeit the protection ; while the other sections of 
the empire, except so far as they are, like the West Indies, 
within measurable distance of the United States, would, if not 
dependencies of Great Britain, be in all probability depen- 
dencies of one of the continental nations of Europe, and 
would therefore be infinitely more likely to be involved in 
war than they are at present. 

The first and seventh in the list of disadvantages, the 
peculiar liability of the laws of a colony to technical objections, 
and the evils which accnie to a colony from its subjec- 
tion to two Governments, still exist and must exist as long 
as there are any colonial possessions. But are these evils 
in practice really great ? If they were, would there not be 
infinitely louder complaints from the British colonies, and 
infinitely greater friction than is really the case? Lewis 
speaks, for instance, of 'the enormous evil of appeals from 
courts in the dependency to courts in the dominant country^ 
but what sign is there that appeals to the Privy Council are 
felt as an enormous evil by the colonists ? If it be con- 
sidered, how complicated is the system of the British empire, 
and how various the elements of which it is composed, the 
conclusion is irresistible that, if the evils of a double govern- 
ment were really as great as they appear to be on paper, the 

’ P 278 

® A very different view is taken m Todd’s Parhamentaiy Government in 
the Bntish Colonies, ch iv Pt I. p. 223, ' Even in the colonies which have 
been entrusted with the larg^est measure of local self-government, the right 
of appeal to the Privy Council continues to be regarded with the greatest 
respect and appreciation ’ On the other hand, the bill lately drafted by the 
National Australasian Convention provides for a Supreme Court of Aus- 
tralia, beyond which appeals cannot be cairied, except in cases where the 
Queen grants leave to appeal to herself on the ground that public interests 
are involved. 
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Introd machinery would certainly work much less smoothly than it 
does^ and probably would not work at all. Theory is one 
thing, practice is another; and in practice the colonics of 
Great Britain seem to thrive under the present rvgiwc, 
however faulty it may appear when judged by first prin- 
ciples. 

All through Sir G. Lewis’ book, dependence is assumed to 
be an evil ; and no doubt it is an evil, m so far as it necessarily 
implies weakness ; but, as a matter of fact, there are great 
counterbalancing advantages ; and it may be fairly summed up 
that, while British protection is a distinct gain to all parts of the 
empire, some provinces are virtually independent and suffer 
the evils of dependence only in name, and others, which are 
really dependent, would be dependencies of some other power 
if Great Britain set them free, and would in most cases 
certainly not be gainers by the change. 

It should be added that, as it is good for a strong nation to 
grow and expand and own colonial possessions, so it is good 
for a small community, as it is also a necessity in these days, 
to be connected with a great nation, to become part and parcel 
of a large system, instead of living a small, contracted, and 
isolated existence. Suppose it were possible that one of the 
smaller British dependencies could become and remain an 
independent community, would the magnifying of local in- 
terests, and the possible quickening of local life, make up 
for being cut off from the wider circle in which it had 
previously been included ? It is not only for the good of the 
world in general, but for the good of the communities them- 
selves, that, if small, they should throw in their lot with the 
great; and those peoples fare best which recognise the fact 
most fully. Union, as of the Scotch with the English, 
federation, as of the Canadian provinces, involves a certain 
loss of local freedom ; to become a dependency involves a still 
greater loss ; but, if a community is too weak to stand firmly 
alone, it will consult its true interests and find its true 
development in being held like a star in its course by the 
attraction and control of a stronger power. 

As then the connexion between Great Britain and her 
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colonies is on the whole an advantage to the former, so also it Introd 

is on the whole an advantage to the latter. How then, we ask 

in the last place, can this connexion be best maintained? Question 3 

It is impossible to study the colonial history of Great co«- 
Britain without coming to the conclusion, that the soundest 
policy is to leave events to shape themselves, and to shun 
any definite scheme however promising in principle, and ^anTthe 
however carefully worked out in details. The British empire 
has grown of itself; it has owed little or nothing to the foresight tauted ? 
of soldiers or statesmen; it is the result of circumstances, of 
private adventure, and of national character ; it is not the 
result of any constructive power on the part of the govern- 
ment. The French laid their plans and sketched out their 
future much better than the English, they have been and are 
far more logical and consistent, and in past days they fathered 
and watched over their colonies to a much greater extent 
than the English ever did. Yet the French on the whole 
failed, and the English on the whole succeeded. When, in 
the last century, the English government, with great show of 
reason, tried to interfere with the old North American Colo- 
nies, it failed ignominiously and lost those colonies ; and one of 
the few successful cases of state interference in British colonial 
history has been the policy, which has restricted the possibility 
of future interference, and has placed the great colonies of late 
years more out of the reach of home control. There is little 
in the chronicles of the past to encourage any plan of recon- 
struction, and there is a great deal to show that to attempt 
any such plan would be most disastrous. If Great Britain is to 
retain her empire, it will be in the main by just, considerate, 
and S 3 anpathetic dealing towards her children and her subjects, 
leaving the rest to time and circumstance. Such a conclusion, 
however, will no doubt seem impotent in the eyes of those 
who hold that some scheme for more closely uniting the 
provinces of the empire ought to be tried ; and, therefore, it is 
only right to notice, though far more briefly than it deserves, 
the scheme which, modified in one form or other, most approves 
itself at the present time, viz. ; — Imperial Federation. 

The advocates of Imperial F ederation have the great merit of 
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Introb starting with a recognition of facts, as regards one part at any 
rate of the British empire. They recognise that the sclf- 
^Ft'flunfjon S^veming colonies are not dependents but equals, and they 
wish to bring about a S3^stem of federation which is based 
upon and implies equality. Again, it must be allowed that the 
idea of Imperial Federation is no new one, and it is one 
which has to some extent been put into practice by other 
nations. It was advocated by Adam Smith and criticised 
by Burke, in passages which are quoted by Sir G. Lewis 
Indeed, it was hinted at more than a century before Adam 
Smith wrote, for, in 1652, after the conclusion of the Civil 
War in Barbados, a proposal was made by Sir T. Modyford, 
the ablest man in the island, that the Barbadians should 
send two representatives to the Imperial parliament — the 
parliament to which the colonists had refused to submit on 
the distinct ground that the^^ had no spokesman in it\ At 
the present time, again, the French and Spanish parliaments 
contain a certain number of representatives from their re- 
spective colonies, though the colonies or dependencies, which 
they represent, are hardly parallel to the groat self-governing 
provinces of the British empire. The basis then of Imperial 
Federation is sound, and the principle justifies itself to some 
very slight extent from past and contemporaneous history. 

But now let us confine ourselves to the British empire at the 
present time, and ask, who wants Imperial Federation and 
why, and, if it is wanted, how it may conceivably be brought 
about Either the mother country wants it, or the colonics, 
or both ; and if either or both want it, they do so, either because 
they are dissatisfied with the present conditions, or because 
they think that those conditions cannot last. It can hardly 
be said that either the mother country or the colonics are 
seriously dissatisfied with the present conditions ; there is no 
deep-seated and well-defined evil, requiring a prompt, and 

^ It IS interesting to notice that Adam Smith went so far as to contemplate 
the possibility of the removal of the seat of the empire to America, and that 
he looked to Union rather than to Federation. See his chapter on Colonies, 
Ft HI. * Pp. sgo-i Note P. 

* See the Editor’s ‘ Historical Geography of the British Colonies,’ vol. ii 
§ 2, ch. V. 
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definite, and radical cure. There is simply a feeling of Inffot) 
uneasiness with regard to the future, that the two parties, 
being very slightly connected, will gradually drift apart, unless 
some stronger bond of union is substituted for the existing 
one. Great Britain does not want to lose her colonies, and 
It may be taken that, on the whole, the colonies recognise 
that the connexion with the mother country is beneficial, and 
do not wish to be quit of it. Wc have accordingly to provide 
not for the present but for the future , and, therefore, the one 
clear point is, that any steps to be taken should be very 
tentative and gradual, not only because they are intended to 
meet future, not present evils, but also because the existing 
tie is so slight that any sudden strain might snap it asunder. 

There are two further reasons for delay. The first is, in 
order to allow time for the working of science, which is con- 
stantly bringing countries nearer to each other. Sir George 
Lewis notes ^ that the main objection to the plan of 
Imperial Federation lies in the distance of the colonies 
from England, and reference has already been made to 
Burke’s criticism of it from the same point of view. But 
the objection has already lost much of its force, and in a few 
years’ time it will probably have lost still more; it is there- 
fore well to wait as long as possible, trusting to the further 
development of scientific invention. The second reason is, 
in order to allow time for colonial confederation to be 
perfected, before attempting the wider scheme. At present, 
for instance, the population of the mother country is enor- 
mously out of proportion to that of any of the Australasian 
colonies ; and, if the basis of the federal assembly were to be 
numerical representation, the representatives of any one of 
these colonies would be in a ludicrous minority ; on the 
other hand, not only is the population of these young 
countries likely to increase very fast, but also United Austra- 
lasia would send a much stronger contingent than any 
separate Australasian colony; thus, there would be more 
approach to numerical equality between the federating 

^ P. 293 The objection, however, applies rather to Impcnal Union than 
to Impenal Federation. 
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members than could possibly be the case at the present time. 
At the same time, it would be obviousty a much simpler task 
to fom a federation between two parties, Great Britain and 
Australasia, than between Great Britain and seven distinct 
Australasian colonies. Let Australasia become like Canada 
a Dominion^ let South Africa be united, devise a West Indian 
federation, and then a scheme of federal union between the 
colonics and the mother country, if still surrounded with 
difficulties, will at least become more tangible than it is at 
present. The only really valid argument against delay 
is, that each successive generation in the colonics is less 
leavened by the men who came from England, and who 
remember it as their home. The force of tradition will 
undoubtedly become weaker year by 3^ear; but it would be 
fatal for this reason alone to hurry on Imperial Federa- 
tion, for, if it comes, it will be brought about not so much 
by sentiment, though sentiment will no doubt have some 
weight, as by a conviction that it will produce actual material 
advantages. 

Now, such a system, if at all perfected, would imply real 
Imperial control over the colonies, and the self-governing 
colonies would in consequence be on the whole less inde- 
pendent than they are at present. They would therefore 
require some substantial advantages as a set-off against this 
partial loss of freedom. The only important advantages, 
which they do not possess at present, are a direct voice in 
controlling the foreign policy of the empire, and (from their 
own point of view) a preference to foreign nations in the 
English market. The first might reasonably be admitted by 
the mother country, but the second would involve an abandon- 
ment on the part of Great Britain of free trade in favour of a 
great Zollverein, inclusive as regards the colonies, exclusive as 
regards the rest of the world. It is difficult to conceive that 
the majority of Englishmen could ever be brought to reverse a 
policy, which has been at once so beneficial to their country 
and so bright an example to other nations. 'The effect of 

^ Or, according to the proposal of the recent Convention, a 'Common- 
wealth.’ 
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an Imperial Zollverein/ says Mr. Gladstone \ 'would be un- 
doubtedly to some extent to enlarge our commerce with our 
colonies and dependencies, but then it would also infallibly 
be to contract our commerce with the rest of the world/ It 
would be in the opinion of many if not most people in England 
an injurious and retrograde measure as far as Great Britain is 
concerned, but it is useless to blink the fact that, unless she 
eventually pays this price, she is not likely to find her colonies 
ready to accept a scheme of Imperial Federation. There are 
no doubt not a few Englishmen, even at the present time, 
who would be prepared to revert to modified protection for 
the sake of conciliating the colonies ; but there are many more 
who prefer to put the difficulty out of sight as a distant con- 
tingency, and who, while agreeing that Imperial Federation 
can only mature very gradually, yet say that something can 
and should be done towards it. It remains therefore to 
consider whether, without devising or criticising a complete 
scheme, any preliminary steps can be taken. 

A change in the direction of Federation would seem to 
involve what Lewis calls the embarrassments arising to the 
mother country from the representatives of the colonies in her 
own legislature ^ ; but it is conceivable that a beginning might 
be made of recasting the British constitution, without exciting 
much notice or causing much alarm. The innovators in the 
cause of Federation would probably turn for guidance to the 
United States ; they would point to the Senate of that country, 
as an assembly in which all the states great and small have an 
equal representation, and as being the body which practically 
controls the foreign policy of the nation; they would point in 
the second place to the English second chamber, as becoming 
out of date in its present form, and as likely to survive only 
if it be infused with a new and living element and be given 
some definite sphere of duty; they would in the third place 
point to the Agents General of the self-governing colonies, as 
already holding the position of colonial representatives in this 
country, at present halfway between agents of provinces and 
ambassadors of foreign states ; and lastly, they would lay stress 
^ Speech at Dundee, 29th Oct, 1890. ^ P, 294 
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iNTuoD on the necessity of giving the colonics, which are thus repre- 
sentcd, a direct voice in regard to the foreign policy of the 
empire. Such a train of reasoning would suggest the intro- 
duction of the Agents General into the second Chamber, with a 
view to the gradual diminution or elimination of the hereditary 
element in that chamber, and the gradual increase in the 
number of colonial representatives ; and it would suggest at 
the same time the entrusting, at a future time, to an assembly 
thus reconstituted the general control of the foreign affairs of 
the empire. A process of this kind, unlikely as it is, isS prob- 
ably less unlikely than the formation of a wholly new assembly 
in addition to the present Imperial Parliament, and it would 
have the advantage of making the beginnings of Imperial 
Federation without at first directly raising the fatal question of 
taxation. The colonies would in this initial stage still be taxed 
solely by their own assemblies, the United Kingdom would 
still be taxed solely by its own House of Commons, and 
the presence of colonial representatives in the Upper House 
would neither lessen the control of the colonies over their 
own resources, nor give to them a voice in disposing of the 
revenues of the mother country. 

In conclusion, it may be noted that Imperial Federation 
has been touched upon only from the point of view of the 
self-governing colonics, whereas any complete scheme would 
presumably imply representation also of the subject depend- 
encies, involving the further difficulty of federation between 
parties which are not even on an equal footing. Any plan 
in short is beset with difficulties, which would seem almost 
insuperable ; and Imperial Federation is at present little more 
than a dream. But, if we are to dream of the future, at any 
rate let the vision be as rich and extensive as possible, and 
let it be ever borne in mind that British federation cannot be 
complete, without eventually including in its scope the greatest 
of British colonies, — the United States 

^ In regard to Imperial Federation, reference should be made to Pt. vn of 
Sir C. Dilkc’s Problems of Greater Britain on the ‘ Future Relations between 
the Mother Country and the lemainder of the Empire,* 
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‘ Tuute espcce de lumicrc nc vient a nous qu’avec Ic lems ; plus 
sa progression cst lentc, plus TobjcL cntiaine par Ic mouvement 
rapide qui eloigne ou rapprochc tous Ics ctres cst deja Inin du 
heu ou nous le voyons. Avant que nous ayions appris quo les 
choses sont dans unc situation dctcrminec, dies ont deja change 
plubieurs fois. Ainsi nous appcrccvons toujours les cvcncmcns 
trop tard, etla politique a toujours besom dc prevoii, pour ainsi 
dire, le present’ — Turgot, Q^uvreSt tom. li. p. 3^.3. 
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^T^HE subjects comprised within the science of politics 
may be conveniently distributed under the three 
following main divisions: 

1. The nature and form of a sovereign government^ 
and its relations with the persons directly subject to it. 

2. The relations between the sovereign governments 
of independent communities ; [viz^ international law or 
morality). 

3. The relations of a dominant and a dependent com- 
munity; or, m other words, the relation of supremacy and 
dependence. 

The first of these three subjects comprehends the nature, 
origin, and form of a sovereign government, and its 
relations with its immediate subjects constituting a single 
political community. The various departments of this 
extensive subject have been treated by a long series of 
writers, ancient and modern, beginning with Plato and 
Aristotle, and reaching to the present time. 

The second subject, comprehending the relations between 
the sovereign governments of independent states, has been 
treated by a numerous class of modem writers, from 
Grotius downwards. 

The third subject is the relation of supremacy and depend- 
ence: in other words, the relations between two political com- 
munities, oj which one is dominant and the other depend- 
ent ; both being governed by a common supreme govern- 
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menf, the one directly and the other indirectly ; and the latter 
being governed directly by a subordinate government. 

The third, although it coincides in some respects with the 
other two subjects, is nevertheless essentially distinguished 
from both of them. With the first, it comprehends a 
supreme government, but considers if only in its relations 
with a community zvhich it rules indircitly, and not in its 
relations with its immediate subjects. With the second, it 
considers the relations of separate communities, but differs 
from it, m not considering the relations of independent 
communities. 

The third subject has not hitherto, as far as I am atoare, 
been professedly examined in a scfiarate investigation. 
Whenever the subject has been considered by political 
wnters, it has been considered only incidentally, and in 
combination with colonisation, foreign trade, and other 
questions belonging to the province of economical science. 
This incidental consideration of the subject, in combination 
with other matters having no essential affinity with it, has 
naturally thrown over it a general indistinctness and 
obscurity. Thus, for example, the idea of a dependency 
is by many writers confounded with that of a colony ; a 
confusion which renders it nearly impossible that a clear 
and precise conception of the political relation in question 
should be formed. 

The following essay is intended to explain the third oj 
the three subjects above adverted to, viz., the nature of the 
political relation of supremacy and dependence, and to 
develops some of the principal consequences which that 
relation involves. 

For the purpose of elucidating fully the ideas included 
in the notion of a subordinate government [upon which the 
definition of a dependency adopted in the ensuing pages is 
founded), I have prefixed to the essay an inquiry, in which I 
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questions related to d. This preliminary inquiry is detached 
from the essay, and the latter may he read zmthout it. 

The essay itself falls into two parts. One part considers 
the ideas which the relation of supremacy and dependence 
necessarily implies, and without which it cannot he con- 
ceived to exist. The other part considers the advantages 
and disadvantages arising to the two related communities 
from their connexion with each other The expediency or in- 
expediency of this connexion to each of the two communities is 
determined hy facts which vary infinitely, and which cannot 
he comprehended in any general expression. Nevertheless 
there are ceidain leading facts which, though not universal, 
reappear with such steadiness and uniformity in different 
dependencies, that they serve to throw much light on the 
expediency of this relation to the related communities; and 
general inferences can he drawn from them, which will 
materially assist in determining how far the relation is 
expedient in any individual case. 

Whatever advantages may belong severally to mon- 
archical, aristocratical, or democratical institutions, it 
cannot he overlooked that the chief nations of Europe and 
America now keep nearly abreast in the march of civilisa- 
tion, notwithstanding the diversity in the forms of their 
supreme governments. Moreover, it can scarcely be denied 
that the ulterior progress of these nations mainly depends 
upon the nature of the opinions prevailing among the h%tlk 
of the people; that where the public opinion is unenlightened, 
no political forms can he an effectual security against un- 
wise and mischievous exercises of the powers of government ; 
and that where the public opinion is enlightened, political 
forms lose a large portion of their meaning and importance. 

One of the mam obstacles to the formation of an 
enlightened public opinion, hy a calm examination of im- 
portant social facts and principles, as well as to the creation 
of habits of order, industry, and forethought, to the 
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nccumulaiion and diffusion of localth, and to the gradual 
development of a healthier state of society, is produied by the 
occurrence of tears betiocen civilised nations. IJ'^^ars of 
this soti destroy wealth, divert labour from useful ob/eds, 
disturb commerce and credit, arrest the progress of internal 
improvements, shake the confidence of men in one another 
and in their government, and paralyse the energy of the 
zvisc and good by making them despair of the cause of 
human advancement. 

The only effectual security against the occurrence of such 
wars is to be found in an improved international morality, 
and a more faithful observance of its ma.iims. But though 
such loars arc mainly to be prevailed by an improvement 
in the relations of independent communities, they arc also 
in some measure to be prevented by an improvement in the 
relations of dominant and dependent communities. If, 
therefore, the following essay should assist in explaining the 
nature of the relation between a dominant and a dependent 
community, in showing the extent of the advantages which 
the former community can derive from its supremacy, and 
in indicating the sources of the disputes likely to arise between 
them, it would tend to diminish the chances of the greatest 
calamity to which the civilised world is now exposed. 

It might likewise contribute to the same end, by exhibiting 
the nature and extent of the political evils which arc in- 
herent til the condition of a dependency. If the inhabitants 
of dependencies were conscious that many of the incon- 
veniences of their lot are not imputable to the neglect, or 
ignorance, or selfishness of their rulers, hut are the necessary 
consequences of the form of their government, they would be 
inclined to submit patiently to inevitable ills, which a vain 
resistance to the authority of the dominant country cannot 
fail to aggravate. 

London, May, 1841 . 
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INQUIRY 


INTO THE 

POWERS OF A SOVEREIGN GOVERNMENT. 


S INCE a dependency is a territoiy placed under a Subject 
subordinate government, the subject of the follow- 
ing Essay renders it necessary for me to investigate 
the nature of a subordinate government. 

In order to understand the nature of a subordinate 
government, it is necessary to understand the distinction 
between supreme and subordinate powers of govern- 
ment, and the nature of the delegation by which the 
latter powers are created. This distinction is closely 
connected with the distinction between the legislative 
and executive powers of government; and, indeed, has 
been considered by some writers as nearly identical 
with it^. Since these questions have not been ex- 
amined with sufficient fulness for ray present purpose, 

I propose, before entering upon the subject of the 
following Essay, to inquire into the nature of the 
powers of a sovereign government, and the manner 
in which those powers may be delegated. 

^ See Note (A) at the end of the volume. 
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lIxteiiL of 
tliu powers 
ot a sove- 

lOlgll go- 
\ eniTTicut 


The first question to be considered is, what is the 
extent of the powers of a sovereign govcrniTienL? 

It maj'be said generally that a sovereign government 
can do all that can be done by the united power of the 
community which it governs ; or, more strictly, that it 
can do all that can be done by so much of the power of 
the community as it can practically command. 

The power of a sovereign government has not a less 
extent than that which has been just stated. 

It can seize persons, imprison, put to death, levy 
war, carry on trade, build, make roads, maintain 
schools, coin money; and, in short, do any other of 
the innumerable acts which may be done by a society 
of men who are not impeded or compelled by superior 
force. 

It IS an error to suppose that a sovereign government 
is subject to any other than moral restraints, and that it 
does not possess an absolute and despotic power b All 

^ Sec, for example, Locke on Civil Government, Part 11. 
§ 171 — 2. Hobbes, however, in his Leviathan, had already 
decided the question by the follnwiiift lucid explanations. ‘A 
fourth opinion repugnant to the nature of a commonwealth is this, 
that he that hath the i>over€t^n poiver ts 6itf)/e(f to the twil Arzus. It is 
true that sovereigns arc all subject to the laws of iiatiuo, because 
such laws be divmc, and cannot by any man or commonwealth be 
abrogated. But to those laws which the sovereign himself, that 
is, which the commonwealth maketh, he is nut subject. For to 
be subject to laws, is to be subject to the commonwealth, that is, 
to the sovereign representative, that is, to himself; which is not 
subjection, but freedom from the laws. Which error, because it 
setteth the laws above the sovereign, setteth also a Judge above 
him, and a power to punish him ; which is to make a new 
sovereign ; and again for the same reason a third, to punish the 
second; and so continually without end, to the confusion, and 
dissolution of the commonwealth.*— (Part 11. ch 29.) ^The 
sovereign of a commonwealth, be it an assembly, or one man, 
is not subject to the civil laws. For having power to make and 
repeal laws, he may, when, he plcaseth, free himself from that 
subjection, by repealmg those laws that trouble him, and 
making of new; and consequently he was free before. For he 
is free, that can be free when he will: nor is it possible for any 
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attempts to limit legally the power of a sovereign 
government by positive laws, promises, compacts, and 
constitutional checks or balances, are nugatory. It is 
likewise absurd to deny to a sovereign government the 
power, or, as it is commonly called, the ri^ht of doing 
certain acts, such as inflicting death or bodily pain, of 
taking property, &c. When the right of a sovereign 
government to do any act is denied, nothing more is 
meant than that the government ought not, in the 
speaker’s or writer’s opinion, to do the act. This 
expression is, therefore, merely a concise formula for 
assuming the question at issue. The opinion just 
adverted to is merely a variety of the ancient notion 
that the laws of a bad and oppressive government have 
no binding force, and, therefore, are not laws. A 
conversation on this subject, said to have taken place 
between Pencles and the young Alcibiades, is reported 
in Xenophon’s Memoirs of Socrates. Pencles at first 
answers the inquiries of Alcibiades correctly, by saying 
that every decree of the sovereign person or body in a 
state is law ; but he afterwards (incorrectly) retracts this 
opinion, and says that the legislative acts of a tjnrant, 
the legislative acts of an oligarchy to which the bulk of 
the people do not consent, and the legislative acts of a 
democracy to which the rich do not consent, are not 
laws’. 

On the other hand, the power of a sovereign 
government has not a greater extent than that which 
has been stated. 

person to be bound to himself; because he that can bind, can 
release; and therefore he that is bound to himself only, is not 
bound.’ — (Part II. ch. 26.) Compare also some good remarks of 
Blackstone on this subject. Commentaries, vol. i. p. 161—2. 

’ Xen. Mem. Socrat i. 2. § 41 — 6. Compare Le Mercier de la 
Riviere, Ordre Naturel et Essentiel des 5ociet£s politiques, ch. 15. 
(tom. i. p. 186) ; ‘ Le pouvoir Idgislatif n’est au fond que le pouvoir 
d’instituer de bonnes loix positives.’ 
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For example, it cannot suddonly augment the quantity 
of food in a countiy, except by importation from abroad, 
and, consequently, it cannot change scarcity into plenty, 
if the foreign supplies should be scanty and dear. 

The power of a sovereign government is further 
limited to that portion of the force of the community 
which it is able practically to command The question 
whether it is physically possible for a law to be 
executed, is different from the question whether a 
law is likely to be executed. Thus it would be 
physically impossible to exi'cute a law for changing 
the course of the seasons, or the height of the tides. 
On the other hand, there arc many laws which might 
be carried into effect with the universal consent of the 
commumt}', but which a sovereign government, from 
the unwillingness of a large portion of the community 
to submit to them, would be unable to enforce. Such 
are, for example, over severe penal laws, vexatious 
revenue laws, usury laws, laws prohibiting the export 
of corn, laws regulating prices and wages '. 

It is also to be observed, that then-e arc acts possible 
to some sovereign governments whicli are not possible 
to others. Since the power of a .sovereign government 
is limited to the united forces of the persons forming the 
community which it governs, it is natural that many 

* ‘Dans I’ordrc politique, e’est toujour.s la paitic la plus foible 
qui gouverne la panic la plus forte; ot la force dc cclui qui 
commando, nc consistc rucllcmont que dans. Ics forces reunics de 
ceux qui lui obcisscnt.’ Lc Mercier dc la Rivicic, cli. 6 (tom. 
i. p. 09.) ‘La force commune ou socialc, qu’on nommo /one 
pibltque, ne se forme que par unc reunion de plusieurs forces 
physiques, ce qui suppose tuujours ct neccssaircmcnt unc reunion 
de volontds, qui nc peut avoir lieu qu’aprcs la reunion dcs 
opinions, quellcs qu’cllcs soicnt. Co .scroit done renverser I’ordre, 
et prendre I’effet pour la cause, que de vouloir donner a la force 
publique le pouvoir do dommer les opinions, tandis que e’est de 
la reumon des opinions qu’ellc tient son existence ct son pouvoir.’ 
lb. c. B. (tom. i. p. 94.) 
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things should be within the power of the government of 
a large and rich nation which are not within the power 
of the government of a small and poor nation. Again, 
the progress of civilisation increases the power of 
governments, as well as of persons, or bodies of persons, 
in a private capacity. Thus many a small and feeble 
state could now produce results which would have 
surpassed the powers of the most mighty nations of 
antiquit}'. 

Blackstonc, in describing the powers of the British 
Parliament (which is the sovereign government of the 
British Empire), sa3\s, that ‘ it can do every thing that is 
not naturally impossible ; and, therefore, some have not 
scrupled to call its power, by a figure rather too bold, 
the omnipotence of parliament V The phrase 'omni- 
potence of parliament’ (as Mr. Christian has remarked 
on the passage in Blackstone) ‘ signifies nothing more 
than the supreme sovereign power of the state, or a 
power of action uncontrolled by any superior.’ The 
remarks which we have made above, likewise, indicate 
the limitations with which the statement must be taken, 
that parliament can do every thing which is not naturally 
impossible. 

The next question to be considered is, how may 
the powers possessed by a sovereign government be 
exercised. 

The modes by which a sovereign government may 
exercise its powers can be conveniently reduced to the 
four following heads : — First ; it may exercise its powers 
in the way of legislation. Secondly ; it may exercise 
its powers by special commands or acts intended to 
cany into effect a pre-existing law. Thirdly; it may 
exercise its powers by special commands or acts 
not intended to carry into effect a pre-existing law. 

^ Commentaries, vol. i. p. 161. 


Modes in 
which the 
powers of 
sovereign 
govern- 
ment may 
be ex- 
ercised. 
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Fourthly; it may exercise its powers by inquiring 
into some fact or facts, for the purpose ot guiding 
its conduct in some measure or proceeding falling 
under one of the three heads just enumerated. These 
four powers ma}' be respectively styled the legis- 
lative, c.xccutivc, arbitrary, and inqinsitoi ml powers of a 
sovereign government 

We will now proceed to consider the nature of each 
of these powers. 

Natuie ni First. A Sovereign government may issue a general 
ot a'«Iove-'^ command ; that is, make a law, properly so called ; or it 
vernment declare a general intention of doing certain acts, 

t Legisia- or of pursuing a certain course of conduct; which 
nLpnwci jg jjjgQ commonly called a law. F or example, 

it may issue a general command to its subjects not to 
kill, or take the property of others, excepting under 
certain circumstances; or it may declare a general 
intention of performing certain services for the public, 
such as the conveyance of passengers, goods, and 
letters, and the maintenance of roads, bridges, light- 
houses, harbours, hospitals, schools; or of supplying 
the public with certain commodities, such as tobacco, 
gunpowder, or salt. 

■ A sovereign government may issue a general command, 

either independently of any other general command, 
or for the purpose of carrying into effect another 
general command which it had previously issued ; that 
is to say, a law may be made either for its own sake, 
or for the purpose of carrying another law into effect. 

Laws made for the purpose of canying other laws 
into effect are often made by subordinate legislatures, as 
will be shown presently, 

2. Execu- Secondly. A sovereign government may issue a 
oUsow-” special command, or it may do an act directly affecting 
v&mment person or persons, and not involving a general 

command. 
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If the special command or act be founded on, and be 
in pursuance of, a general command previously issued, 
or a general declaration of intention previously made, 
by such government, the command or act is styled 
cxectihve. 

Thus, if a sovereign government has issued a general 
command, or law, prohibiting its subjects from killing 
or taking the property of others, except under certain 
circumstances, and denouncing a certain punishment for 
the contravention of such law; then, if some person 
should contravene any of its provisions, the government 
proceeds to issue certain special commands, or to do 
certain acts, for the purpose of inflicting upon him the 
punishment in which the sanction of the law consists. 
When a crime has been committed, the steps which the 
government takes for detecting, apprehending, de- 
taining, trying, convicting, sentencing, and punishing 
the supposed offender by means of policemen, public 
prosecutors, judges, and jailers, or other ministers of 
criminal justice, consist in a series of special commands 
or acts in execution of existing laws. In like manner, 
when a sovereign government has declared a general 
intention of pursuing a certain course of conduct, it 
proceeds to issue the special commands, or to do the 
acts, which may be necessary or expedient for accom- 
plishing its purpose. For example, if a government has 
declared its intention of making war against another 
independent state, of carrying passengers, goods, or 
letters, of trading in a certain commodity, of issuing 
money, or of relieving all destitute persons found in 
Its dominions, it employs persons, makes purchases of 
goods, and enters into the other specific arrangements 
which are requisite in order to enable it to carry these 
several intentions into effect. 

In every case in which a sovereign government 
issues a general command or law, or makes a general 
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declaration of intention, it .supposi.\s that such general 
command or declaration will he carried into execution 
by special commands or acts. No general command or 
law of a sovereign government would be obeyed, unless 
the persons subject to it thought that the government 
was prepared, in case any person should disobey it, to 
inflict upon him the pain in whii'h its sanction consists, 
and unlc.ss they saw its .sanction actually inflicted 
upon the persons who di.solxy it. Again, in every case 
in which a so\'ercign government makes a general 
declaration of intention, such declaration would be 
nugatory, unless the government adopted the means 
requisite for carrying its intention into effect. Con- 
sequentl}', an act of legislation hj’ a sovereign govern- 
ment implies the necessity of future executive acts; 
and evciy executive act pre-suppo.ses a pnor legislative 
act which is carried into execution. Unless a .sovereign 
government were prepared to carry its general com- 
mands or laws, and its general declarations of intention, 
into effect, by means of special commands or acts, its 
general commands or declarations would be nugatory. 
Its general commands would lose their imperative 
character, and would become mere recommendations 
or rules of positive morality, having for their sanction 
as much of the public opinion as the government could 
enlist on its side. Its general declarations of intention 
would become mere voluntary promises, or pollicitations, 
which it would take no steps to perform. On the other 
hand, an executive act implies the existence of a prior 
general command or general declaration of intention ; in 
other words, of a prior legislative act, which is to be 
carried into execution. It follows, therefore, that the 
legislative and executive acts of a sovereign government 
mutually imply each other. 

The reasons which render it expedient for a sovereign 
government to issue general commands, or laws, will 
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be stated lower down. The executive officers of a 
sovereign government issue special commands in order 
to avoid the necessity of acting without a previous 
command ; that is, the necessity of applying force. For 
example, a tax-gatherer orders a man to pay a certain 
sum which he owes to the government as a tax; a 
policeman orders a suspected criminal to walk to gaol ; 
in both these cases a special command is first issued 111 
order to avoid the necessity of compelling the payment 
or impnsonment by force. In like manner, a sovereign 
government may perform certain acts, not involving the 
use of force, in order to avoid the necessity of using 
force. For example, a government desirous of obtaining 
men or supplies for an army or navy, may pay a bounty 
to recruits, or may purchase supplies at the market 
price, instead oflev3dng men by impressment, or seizing 
and taking goods by force. 

Executive commands or acts may, in general, be Executive 
divided into the two classes of judicial and 

trative. judicial 

A ■ j 7 j • • admi- 

A judicial proceeding is a declaration by a competent nistrativc 
authority, after preliminary complaint and inquiry, that 
a person has or has not brought himself within the 
terms of a certain penal enactment, or that he has or 
has not a certain legal right or obligation which another 
disputes with him. 

An administrative proceeding is for the purpose of 
carrying a law into effect, where there is no question 
about the legal culpability, or dispute about a legal right 
or obligation of a person. The distribution of titles or 
rewards, the collection of the taxes, the purchase of 
articles for the army or navy, the legal relief of a 
destitute person, the conveyance and deliveiy of letters 
through the public post-office, the apprehension and 
prosecution of a person accused of a crime, the execution 
or imprisonment of a convict, the making and issuing 

c 
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□f monej’’, the maintenance of places of education, the 
keeping of a public registry of lands, deeds and wills, 
births, deaths, and marriages, are instances of adminis- 
trative acts. 

In an administrative proceeding the government 
functionary acts or may act spontaneously ; in a judicial 
proceeding he does not act until he is set m motion by 
an accusation or plaint addressed to him. Thus the 
power of a visitor of a college in an English university, 
or of a charitable foundation, which may be exercised at 
his own pleasure, and without any complaint being pre- 
ferred to him, is to this extent administrative and not 
judicial. 

Moreover, in order to found a judicial proceeding, it 
is necessary, not only that an accusation or plaint 
should be addressed to the judge, but also that the 
party who is accused or complained of should have an 
opportunity of defending himself against such accusation 
or plaint; whereas, an administrative proceeding may 
take place without the necessity of allowing any such 
opportunity of explanation to the persons whom it may 
affect. 

The only case in which a judicial proceeding is dis- 
pensed from these preliminary conditions is where an 
offence is committed in the presence and within the 
sight of a judged Under these circumstances, the 
usual requisites of an accusation and an opportunity of 
defence are sometimes dispensed with, and the judge 
acts at once with an administrative authority. 

If no crimes were committed, and if there were no 
disputes about rights and obligations, there would be 
no need of judicial acts; the functions of the judge 
would never be called into action. But the machine of 
civil government would stop, if the administrative 
functionaries did not act ; if, for example, the taxes were 

1 See Blackstone’s Commentaries, voL iv. p. 286. 
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not collected. It is, therefore, necessary that an ad- 
ministrative functionary should be able to initiate his 
interferences, and not have to wait, like the judicial 
functionary, until he should be set in motion by one of 
the public. 

Hence, the term administrative may be properly 
confined, in accordance with the ordinary usage, to 
executive acts not judicial. In judicature proper, there 
IS no administration, no management, as there is in 
finance, public works, government lands, relief of the 
poor, keeping of schools, carnage of letters, military 
and naval organisation. A judge hears and determines, 
and orders his decision to be earned into effect. He 
executes the law, but administers nothing^. 

^ The meaning of the terms executive and administrative^ which 
IS adopted in the text, appears to be that most consistent with the 
etymology of the words, and with existing usage. 

Executive is properly a generic word, including all the different 
modes of giving effect to a law. To execute a law is to follow out a 
general rule into its special consequences. The term executive is 
used in a generic sense by Locke, Montesquieu, and others. So, 
in the English law, an executor is ‘he to whom another man 
commits by will the execution of his last will and testament.’ — 
Blackstonc Com. voL 11. p. 503, which is not the execution of a 
judicial sentence. 

On the other hand, administration seems to imply active manage- 
ment, or stewardship ; like the German verwaltung j which is in- 
consistent with the passive character of a judicial functionary, who 
does not act until he is set in motion from without. Accordingly, 
in the English law, an administrator is the distributor of the goods 
of an intestate under the ordinary. The limited meaning assigned 
in the text to the term administrative, agrees with its use m France 
and the other continental states. See De Gerando, Instituts de 
Droit administratif Fran9ais, tom. i. pp. 17, 18, 

But, as might have been anticipated, there has been much incon- 
sistency in the use of these two terms. 

I. The term executive is sometimes used in a specific sense, and 
is opposed to judicial, instead of comprehending it. As so used, 
its meaning nearly agrees with that of administrative, as defined in 
the text. In the English law, the terms ‘ execution of a judgment,’ 
and ‘capital execution,’ appear to be used in this limited accept- 

C 2 
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It should, however, be observed that functionanes, 
whose business is principally judicial, sometimes per- 
form administrative acts, and that lunctionanes, whose 
business is principally administrative, sometimes peidorm 
judicial acts \ Thus the administration of the property 
of minors, lunatics, bankrupts, and intestates, and the 
appointment of new trustees, though performed in 
England by various courts, are not judicial lunctions. 
Indeed, all acts of voluntary, as opposed to contentious, 
jurisdiction are properly administrative. On the other 
hand, judicial decisions are sometimes made by public 
officers, whose ordinary functions arc administrative; 
for example, the decisions imposing fines and forfeitures 
made by the revenue boards of this country. 

ation. Ducange m executor says ; * In libris junsconsiiltoruin, 
dicuntur cxccutorcs qui judicum mandata ct dccrcta cxequuntiir ’ 
In the constitution of the United States, the executive power is 
distinguished from the legislative power on the one hand, and 
from the judicial power on the other: sec Art. x, 2, 3. The word 
‘vollziehend* is used with this meaning by Hugo . ^Der Kaiser 
hat (he says) bald allein, bald mit dcni Senate, die gesetzgebende, 
die vollziehendc, und die richtcrlichc Gcwalt, auch in licbtrafung 
der Vcrbrechen.’ Geschichte des Romischcn Rcchts, vol. i. p. 952. 

2. The term admmistmitve is sometimes used m a generic sense, 
and includes judicial^ instead of being opposed to it. Thus we 
speak of the 'administration of justice,’ and generally of the 'ad- 
ministration of a government,’ For example, in the well-known 
verses of Pope ; 

‘For forms of government, let fools contest; 

Whatever is best administered is best.’ 

So the heads of the executive government are often called 'the 
administration,’ and ‘ ministers of state ; * but ' ministers of state ’ 
usually fill administrative offices, according to the definition given 
in the text. The same remark likewise applies to the term 
' ministers of religion.’ 

It may be added that, in the English law, a 'ministerial act’ 
signifies an act which a public officer is bound to perform, and 
as to the performance of which he has no discretion. 

^ {In the Regulation provinces in India, the highel^t executive 
officer of a district is the collector magistrate, who) combines 
administrative and judicial functions.) 
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Some remarks will be made lower down on the 
exercise of legislative and executive powers by the same 
functionary. 

It may be here observed, that the confusion which 
prevails concerning the supposed difference between a 
limited monarchy and a republic, is in some measure 
connected with the distinction between legislative and 
executive powers. It seems to be thought that if a king 
is a merely executive officer, the government is re- 
publican ; but that if a king has a share in the legislative 
sovereignty, the government is monarchical^. This 
notion is in truth erroneous ; since a king who has only 
a share in the legislative sovereignty is properly not 
more a monarch than a king who has no such share ; 
but it is founded on a perception of the fact, that the 
legislative are more important than the executive 
functions of government®. 

Thirdly. A sovereign government may issue a 3 Arbi- 

trary 

powers of 

^ The following remarks arc made by M. Thiers, on the discus- asovereign 
sions respecting the power of the king in the constitution proposed 
for France at the beginning of the Revolution of 1789 . 

' La monarchic reelle, telle qu’elle existc mtoe dans les ctats 
reputes libres, est la domination d’un seul, a laquelle on met 
des homes au moyen du concours national. La volonte du prince 
y fait reellcment presque tout, et celle de la nation est reduite a 
emp^chcr le mal, soit cn disputant sur I’lmpot, soit en concourant 
pour un tiers a la loi. Mais d^s I’lnstant que la nation pent 
ordonner tout cc qu’elle veut, sans que le roi puisse s’y opposer 
par le veto, le roi n’est plus qu’un magistrat. C’est alors la re- 
publique avec un scul consul au lieu de plusieurs.* Hist, de la 
R^v. Frangaise, tom. 1. p. 153, ed. 4. Compare Penny Cyclopaedia 
m Monarchy. 

® (Aristotle saw that the legislative functions of government 
were the most important. In the Politics (4-14), he enumerates 
three powers m the state (i) t 6 ^ovXevo^i^ov irepi t^v koivZv ; ( 2 ) to irepl 
ras dpxdff [the executive) ; (3) to SikuCov (the judicial). The first or 
deliberative power includes the legislative and more, for he says, 

Kvptop ea-ri to ^ovXevofjiepop .... TTspl vopap, and at the end of the 
chapter he identifies it with the supreme power in the state, Trepl 
pep ovp Tov ^ovXevopepov fcal tov Kvpiov lijs iroXireia^.y 
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special command, or do an act, not founded on, or 
in pursuance of, a general command previously 
issued, or a general declaration ot intention pre- 
viously made, by such government. Such a special 
command or act may be styled arbiircvy, inasmuch 
as it proceeds from the arbifniun of the sovereign 
person or body 

^ When a person voluntarily regulates his conduct according to 
a rule or maxim which he has previously announced his intention 
of conforming to, he is thought to deprive himself of 
free will, discretion, or wiUkitJu\ in the individual act. Hence 
when a government acts in an individual case, not m conformity 
with a pre-existing law or rule of conduct, laid down by itself, 
its act is said to be arbitrary. Agreeably with the notion tliat a 
voluntary submission to a general maxim is equivalent to external 
compulsion, it is thought that a sovereign government is subject to 
positive laws : see above, p. lo, and below, p. 37. 

In the Roman law, an actio arhitraria was an action depending 
on the arhiinum of the judge. ‘Practcrca quasdam actioncs arbi- 
trarias, id est, ex arbitno judicis pendentes, appellamus ; in quibus, 
nisi arbitrio judicis is, cum quo agitur, acton satisfacuit [vcliiti rem 
restituat vel exhibcat vel solvat vcl ex noxah causa servum dedat) 
condemnari debeat.’ — Inst. IV. 6. § 31. 

The term arbitrary is often used improperly, as synonymous with 
despotic j because despotic governments have been characterised 
by arbitrary acts properly so called (see below, p. 33.) It is thus 
twice used in two consecutive pages by Adam Smith, 

^ The law, so far as it gives some weak protection to the slave 
against the violence of his master, is likely to be better executed 
in a colony where the government is m a great measure arbitrary^ 
than in one where it is altogether free' — (Wealth of Nations, b. 4, 
c, 7. Pt. 2. vol. li. p. 395.) 

' That the condition of a slave is better under an arbitrary than a 
free government is, I believe, supported by the history of all ages 
and nations.’ — (Ibid, p, 396.) 

In these two sentences, arbitrary is opposed to free^ in the sense 
of despotic as opposed to popular. But in the same passage, he 
says : ‘ In a country where the government is in a great measure 
arbitrary^ where it is usual for the magistrate to intermeddle even 
in the management of the private property of individuals, and to 
send them perhaps a lettre de cachet^ if they do not manage it 
according to his liking, it is much easier,’ &c. 

Here arbitrary is used in its proper sense. 
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For example, a command issued by a sovereign 
government, prohibiting the future exportation of all 
corn, or all implements of war, would be general, and, 
therefore, a law. But a command issued by a sovereign 
government, prohibiting the exportation of all corn, or 
all implements of war, then shipped and in port, would 
be special and arbitrary, and therefore, not a law’. 
Again, a special command or act inflicting a punishment 
upon a single person, or subjecting him to some legal 
disqualification, would, if it were in pursuance of an 
existing law, be executive, but, if it were not in pur- 
suance of an existing law, it would be arbitrary. 

Arbitrary commands, when issued by the sovereign 
body of a republic in a legislative form, were known to 
the Greeks by the name of psephismata The use of 

Locke, in his Essay on Civil Government, calls arbitrary power 
by the name prerogative. 

'The power (he says) to act according to discretion for the 
public good, without the prescription of the law, and sometimes 
even against it, is that which is called prerogative.’ — (Part II ^ 160.) 
Again: ‘Prerogative can be nothing but the people’s permitting 
their rulers to do several things, of their own free choice, where 
the law was silent, and sometimes too against the direct letter of 
the law, for the public good ; and their acquiescing in it when so 
done’ — [Ib. § 164.) And further on, he adds: 'Prerogative is 
nothing but the power of doing public good without a rule.’ — 
(Ib. § 166.) 

Prcerogahva, in the Roman law, appears to have signified any 
legal advantage or privilege. [Dirksen, Manuale Lat font. J. C. R. 
in v.) In the English law, the term is only applied to the powers 
which can be legally exercised by the crown ; as, e ^ the power 
of choosing the ministers of state, or of declaring peace and war. 

^ See Blackstone, Comm. vol. i, p. 44. 

® See Schoemann de Comitiis Athcniensium, cap. 7. Hermann’s 
Greek Antiquities, § 67, note 8. {At Athens a was a 

resolution of the iicKXrj^ria or popular assembly, as opposed to a 
voiios or law which had been formally passed by the Board of 
vofLodirai. Grote (who erroneously attributes the institution of the 
vofioderai to Pericles), speaks (Part 11 . chap, xlvi) of a y^ri<j)i(rfia 
as ‘properly speaking a decree applicable only to a particular 
case.’} 
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pscphismata was frequent in several of the Greek 
democracies in the age following the Peloponnesian 
war, and the administration of a government by means 
of them was considered characteristic of a democracy. 
In Athens, the frequent recourse to arbitrary psephisnuxta 
was partly owing to the restraints imposed by tlic forms 
of the constitution upon new legislation; restraints 
which were intended to check the popular tendency to 
innovation, and to assist the aristocratic party or class 
in maintaining the existing laws unchanged h The 
arbitrary commands of the sovereign government in a 
monarchy or aristocracy appear to have had no peculiar 
name in Greece^; although they were, doubtless, at least 
as proportionally frequent as the arbitrary commands of 
the sovereign assembly in a democracy. 

Among the Romans, an arbitrary command issued 
by the sovereign government in a legislative form was 
styled z privilcgium The name privilcgiinn is ancient 

^ Schoemann, ibid. pp. 159, 250.— Compare Anstot. Rhet I. x. 

^ jj,h Tou vofioSerov Kpitris ov /carat pepos oiSre nspl tS>v irapuirroiv, dXXa ttc/jI 
pfXKovTtDv T€ KoX Ka66\ov ftmV, 6 b* e/c/cXT/o-catrr^ff Kai btKatrTfjs rjiflr/ irrpL 
7 rap 6 vr 6 iv /cat dtjbwpKT^eVcoj/ Kplvovu'ip, Aristotle hcrc classes the cccle- 
siast with the dicast, and opposes them jointly lo the nomothetes, 
or legislator; because the questions docided by the popular assem- 
blies were commonly of the nature of privilcgia; whereas laws 
were generally referred to a body of jwmoihvfcv. The thirty men 
of Athens and the decemvirs of Rome were properly legislative 
commissions of this sort. 

“ Aristotle, however, in a passage of the Politics, which will be 
cited presently (see p. 30), appears to call the arbitrary commands 
of monarchs iTriraypara, 

® ‘ Turn leges praeclanssimae de xii tabulis tralatae duoe ; quariim 
altera privilegia tollit .... Et nondum natis scditiosis tnbunis 
plebis, nc cogitatis quidem, admirandum, tantum majorcs in postc- 
rum providisse : in privos homines leges fern noluerunt : id cst 
enim pnvilegium : quo quid est injustius ? cum Icgis hsec vis fait, 
scitum cst jussum in omnes/ Cicero de Leg. III. 19. Compare 
Ulpian, Dig. 1. I. t. 3. § 8: ‘Jura non in singulas personas, sed 
generaliter constituuntur.' A similar distinction, with respect lo 
the constitutions of the Roman Emperor, is made in the In&titutes : 
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in the Roman law, since it occurred in the twelve tables, 
which contained a clause condemning the use of them\ 
A pnvilegitmi properly meant an arbitrary measure 
passed by the sovereign assembly of the people, which 
affected a single person. An arbitrary command is 
usually directed against one or more persons by name, 
and does not include a number of persons determined 
by a general description. A command which is confined 
to a single person is not, however, necessarily arbitrary, 
although it may not be founded on an existing law. 
For example, a protection to a person against his actual 
creditors would be arbitrary, but a similar protection 
against all his future creditors would be general, and, 
therefore, a law 

A pnvilegium having originally meant an arbitrary 
command, or a peculiar law, affecting a single person, 
has subsequently come to mean a peculiar law affecting 
a class of persons ; and thus we speak of the privileges 

‘ Quodcunque imperator per epistolam constitmt, vel CDgnoscens 
decrevit, vel edicto praecepit, legem esse constat; [that is, has a 
legal or binding effect) hse sunt, quae constitutiones appellantur. 
Plane ex his quaedam sunt personales, quae nec ad exemplum 
trahuntur, quoniam non hoc pnneeps vult. Nam quod alicm ob 
meritum mdulsit, vel si cui poenam irrogavit, vel si cui sine 
exemplo subvenit, personam non transgreditur (viz. privilegia). 
Aliac autem, cum generales sint, omnes procul dubio tenent, [viz. 
laws).’ I. 2 § 6. The word pnvilcgmm is compounded of privits 
and lex; z. e lex in privum hominem : it is to be observed that 
hx meant not only a general rule, but also a decision about an 
individual case : sec Hugo, Geschichte des R. Rechts, vol. i. p. 327. 
(ed. xi ) 

’ See the passage of Cicero cited in the last note ; and compare 
the remarks of Mr. Austin on the effect of this prohibition, in his 
Province of Jurisprudence, p. 227 (1861 ed.). 

® The following seems to be an example of a law being a 
general rule to be observed by a single person. 

‘ If It please the king, let there go a royal commandment from 
him, and let it be written among the laws of the Persians and the 
Medes, that it be not altered, That Vashti come no more before 
king Ahasuerus.’ — Esther i. 19. 
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of the clergy, the nobles, the army, and members of the 
supreme legislature. In England, the powers which 
either House of Parliament can exercise by itself and of 
its own authority, are called the privileges of such 
House of Parliament. 

Examples of arbitrary commands in the English 
government are furnished by bills of pains and pen- 
alties, bills of attainder, divorce bills, and pri\'atc estate 
bills, the power of pardoning convicts, or of commut- 
ing their sentences, which is exercised by the crown, 
and the general power of dispensing with the laws in 
individual cases, which the crown formerly claimed. 
The powers of dispensing with the rule respecting 
the age of marriage, and with certain prohibitions 
respecting marriages between kindred, which are re- 
served to the king by the French civil code, ^rc also 
arbitrary. (Art. 145, 164.) The kffres de cachet under 
the old French monarchy likewise afford a well knowm 
example of an exercise of arbitrary power. Indeed, 
arbitrary interferences with the domestic affairs of 
private persons, especially for the purpose of main- 
taining (what was called) the honour of families, were 
practised to a great extent by the governments of the 
continental states up to the period of the French 
revolution 

* The following passage from Madame de Stael’s work on the 
French Revolution (though it is incorrect in confounding despotic 
power with an arbitrary exercise of it, and also in denying to the 
French coutmnes the appellation of law), yet contains an accurate 
description of the extent to which arbitrary departures Irom the 
law occurred under the old French monarchy • 

‘ La France a et£ gouvernee par des coutmnes, souvent par des 
caprices, et jamais par des lois .... Dira-t-on qu’il y avoit des 
pays d’dtats qui maintenoicnt leurs anciens traites ’ Ils pouvoient 
s’en servir comme arguniens : mais I’autoritd du roi coupoit court 
a toutes les difficultcs, et les formes encore subsistantes n’dtoiciit, 
pour ainsi dire, que des dtiquettes maintenucs ou supprimccs scion 
le bon plaisir des ministres. Etoit-ce les nobles qui avoient des 
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The popular notion of equity, as administered by a Equity, as 
court of justice, likewise supposes an arbitrary power, undtr-'^*^ 
or, in other words, a power of deciding without regard 
to existing laws or rules of law. exercise oi 

The original idea of equity makes it a mode of^°"''' 
interpreting written laws : viz , a departure from the 
literal meaning of the words of a law, for the purpose 
of giving effect to its supposed general scope or 
purpose 

‘Equity’ (says Aristotle) ‘is justice not according to 
the law, but in correction of the law. The cause of 
this is, that a law is general, and there are some things 
which it is impossible to express in general terms. 
Wherever, therefore, it is necessary to use general 
tenns, and it is impossible to do so with accuracy, the 
legislator in drawing a law makes use of terms which 
provide for the ordinary cases, knowing that some 
extraordinary cases are left unprovided for. And in 
so doing he acts rightly; for the defect is not in the 
law, or in the law-maker, but in the nature of the 
subject. Consequently, whenever a case arises which 
is included in the general terms of the law, although not 
falling within its scope, the defect which arises from 
the generality of the terms of the law ought to be 
remedied in a manner which the legislator himself 
would approve, if he were present, and which he would 

pnvilL'gcs, cxccpte celui de payer moins d'impCls? Encore uii 
roi despote pouvoit-il I’abolir. II n’cxistoit pas un droit politique 
quelconque dont la noblesse pflt uu dot se vantcr ; car se faisant 
gloire de reconnoitre I’autorite du roi comme sans homes, elle ne 
devoit se plaindrc ni des commissions cxtraordinaires qui ont con- 
damnd mort les plus grands seigneurs de France, ni des prisons, 
ni des exils qu’ils ont subis.’ — Considerations sur la RevoluUon 
Fran^aise, partie i. cli. xi. See also the account of the government 
of Frederick William of Prussia, in Schlosser’s Geschichte des 
achtzehntcn Jahrhunderts, vol. i. p. 331. sqq. 

^ (As to the original meaning of equity, see Sir H. Maine's 
Ancient Law, chap, lii.) 
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have provided for in the law if he had foreseen the 
case. Equity, therefore, is the correction of the law 
where it is defective through the generality of its 
language. Accordingly, there are some things to which 
a law IS inapplicable, and in which it is necessaiy to 
resort to a psephisjtia; for that which is indeterminate 
cannot be governed by a general rule^.’ 

All sovereign governments have found it necessary 
to leave certain matters to the arhitriiivi boui vin, or the 
discretion of the judge On account of the defects of 
every system of jurisprudence, (some arising from the 
imperfection of language, and others from want of skill 
or attention in the law-maker,) many of the decisions of 
courts of justice arc arbitrary in the individual case, and 
have, as respects that case, an r.v posi facto operation ; 
although the decision when once made may establish a 
rule for future cases. 

The common notions respecting equity go still 
further, and seem to suppose an administration of 
justice, not according to pre-established rules of law, 
but according to certain obscure sentiments of moral 
justice, awakened in the mind of the judge by the 
circumstances of the individual case, and by the general 
character and conduct of the litigant parties, or of the 
accused person *. 

* Eth. Nic. V. 14. Sec this passage expanded in Grotius de 
.£quitate, Indulgcntia, ct Facilitate, cap. i. 

* Such questions, for example, as questions of ‘ due diligence,’ 
‘reasonable notice,’ and the like, m the English law, where the 
amount of dihgence and the length of the notice are left to the 
discretion of the tribunal. These are questions (in the words of 
Grotius), ‘ quas lex non exactc definit, sed arbitrio bom viri per- 
mittit.’— Ibid, cap i. § a. 

® This seems to be the idea of cletnenha, as understood by 
Seneca. ‘ dementia (he says) hberum arbitrium habet ; non sub 
formula, sod ex aequo et bono judicat.’— De Qem. li. cap. ult. A 
vivid exemplification of the vulgar notions respecting equity may 
be found in Hutton’s account of the cases decided in the 
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Every government, whether monarchical, aristo- Evto lorm 
cratical, or democratical, may be conducted arbitrarily, mununay 
and not in accordance with acneral rules There 
not, and cannot be, anything in the form of anybiLiani> 
government, which will afford its subjects a legal 
security against an improper arbitrary exercise of the 
sovereign power. This security is to be found only in 
the influence of public opinion, and the other moral 
restraints which create the mam differences in the 
goodness of supreme governments. The distinction 
between a government administered according to law, 
and a government not administered according to law, 
was familiar to the ancient politicians, and is pointed 
out by them in respect to each of the three forms of 
government. Aristotle respectively divides anstocracies 

Birmingham Court of Requests, which has been lately reprinted 
in a cheap form by Mr. Chambers of Edinburgh. One of the 
commonest conceptions of equity seems to be, that the decision of 
the court ought to be guided, not by a rule of law applicable to the 
individual case, but by the general character and conduct of the 
litigant parties, or the accused person; and consequently that 
whenever an honest man and a rogue are parties in a suit, the 
court ought to decide in favour of the honest man. The following 
may serve as examples of this mode of viewing equity. 

If a man who has seduced a woman by a promise of mar- 
riage, which he has not fulfilled, is sued by her for money which 
he does not legally owe her, she is entitled equitably to re- 
cover It. 

If a man is accused of having committed a certain crime, and the 
evidence at the trial does not support the accusation, the man 
ought equitably to be convicted, because the court know (or suspect) 
that he committed some other crime. 

If an incumbent does not reside in his parish, and he is assessed 
too high for his tithes, the assessment ought not to be reduced on 
appeal, because he is non-resident. 

The rule' of the English Courts of Equity as to a plaintiff coming 
into court ^with clean hands,’ seems to have some afSnity with the 
notion of equity just adverted to. It is however scarcely necessary 
for me to say, that the equity of English jurisprudence bears 
no resemblance to the sorts of equity which have been explained 
above. 
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and democracies into two classes according to the 
principle just stated ; and his description of a deinocracy 
not administered according to law is so explicit that I 
am tempted to transcribe it here. 

‘One species of democracy’ (he saj’s) ‘is where the 
public offices arc open to every citizen, and the law is 
supreme. Another species of democracy is where the 
public offices are open to every citizen, but where the 
people and not the law is supreme. The latter state of 
things occurs when the government is administered 
by pscphismafa, and not according to laws, and it is 
produced by the influence of the demagogues. In 
democracies administered according to law there is no 
demagogue: the most distinguished of the citizens 
presiding in the assembly; but where the laws are not 
supreme, demagogues arise. For the people become as 
it were a compound monarch, each individual being 
only invested with power as a member of the sovereign 
body; and a people of this sort, as if they were a 
monarch, seek to exercise monarchical power in onler 
that they may not be governed by the law, and they 
assume the character of a despot; wherefore flatterers 
are in honour with them. A democracy of this sort 
is analogous to a tyranny (or despotism) among 
monarchies. Thus the character of the government is 
the same in both, and both tyrannise over the superior 
classes, and psephismata are in the democracy what 
special ordinances are in the despotism^. Moreover, 
the demagogue in the democracy corresponds to the 
flatterer (or courtier) of the despot®; and each of these 

^ Kal TO. yl/rjcl)icrfiara mernep fKsl ra imraypLara, 

® The passage in the text seems to have suggested the following 
remarks of Hobbes respecting the comparative danger of arbitrary 
government in a monarchy and in a republic : ‘ In monarchy there 
is this inconvenience ; that any subject, by the power of one man, 
for the enriching of a favourite or flatterer, may be deprived of all 
he possesseth ; which I confess is a great and inevitable inconvc- 
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classes of persons is the most powerful under their 
respective gm’ernments. It is to bt; remiirkecl that the 
demagogues are, referring eveiything to the people, 
the cause of the government being administered by 
f>sr/’/iis>iiaf<r, and not according to laws, since their 
power IS increased by an increase of the power of the 
people, whose opinions the^'^ command. The dema- 
gogues likewise attack the magistrates, and say that 
the people ought to decide, and since the people 
willingly accept the decision, the power of all the 
magistrates is destroyed. Accordingly, it seems to 
have been justly said that a democracy of this sort is 
not entitled to the name of a constitution, for where 
the laws are not supreme, there is no constitution. 
In order that there should be a constitution, it is 
necessary that the government should be administered 
according to the laws, and that the magistrates and 
constituted authorities should decide in the individual 
cases respecting the application of them. So that if 
democracy is a constitution, it is evident that this state 
of things, in which the entire government is ad- 
ministered by psepMsmafa, is not properly a democracy, 
inasmuch as no psephisma can be general 

nience. But the same may as well happen, where the sovereign 
power is in an assembly : for their power is the same ; and they 
are as subject to evil counsel, and to be seduced by orators, as a 
monarch by flatterers; and becoming one another’s flatterers, 
serve one another’s covetousness and ambition by turns. And 
whereas the favourites of monarchs are few, and they have none 
else to advance but their own kindred; the favourites of an 
assembly are many, and the kindred much more numerous, than 
of any monarch. Besides, there is no favourite of a monarch 
which cannot as well succour his friends, as hurt his enemies : but 
orators, that is to say, favourites of sovereign assemblies, though 
they have great power to hurt, have little to save. For to accuse 
requires less eloquence, such is man’s nature, than to excuse ; and 
condemnation, than absolution, more resembles justice.’ — Hobbes’ 
Leviathan, Part II. chap. xix. 

^ Polit. iv. 4. See note (B) at the end of the volume, (Lord 
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In the preceding passage, Aristotle describes tlio 
tyranny of the Greeks, or despotism, as convspoiuhng 
to the democracy which is administered arbitrarily , 
and in another place he distinguishes ty}a}inic$, or 
despotisms, as being governed according to the men* 
arbitrnim of the prince, from kingly monarchies vhich 
are governed according to law"^. Other ancicMit wiiU^rs 
likewise speak of the difference between the go\orn- 
ment of a king and a tyrant (or despot) as consisting 
in this, that the former governs according to law, and 
the latter against the law-. Montesquieifs distinction 

Durham, when noticing m liis celebrated leport Ihi' stiiigi'lo 
between the Popular Ahscmbly and the Kxc'eutue in Lowci 
Canada, writes as follows. ‘A more dangerous, hecaiisi* in sinin* 
measure more cflcctual device foi assuming uncimstitutinniil 
powers, was practised by the Assembly m its attempts to 
the necessity of obtaining the assent of the other liranolies dI tin* 
legislature, by claiming for its own re&\}hiiions^ and that too on 
points of the greatest importance, the force of ('Die n^iiort 

and despatches of the Earl of Durham, published by Ridgways, 
1839, p. 60.) See also what is said on 'Resolutions of cither 
House of Parliament ’ in Professor Dicey’s Law of the Constitution, 
Lee. 2.) 

^ Polit. iv. 10, 

® Xenophon, Mem. Socr. iv. 6. § la, states that Socrates tlinught 
that a PciD-tXgirx is administered according to the laws of the si.iti' ; 
whereas a Tvpawls is administered, nut according to the laws, but 
as the ruler wills. A similar distinction between the government 
of a king and of a tyrant is attributed to Aristippus, the fouiuUjr iif 
the Cyrenaic school of philosophy : 'AplaTiinros u r/wXil.ro- 

TOtrovTc^ Paa-Lkelap 8ia0e/j€w rvpavpibos, otrttp ptlpn<t thopias icnl 
iK^Oepia fiouXeiaf, Stob. Florilcg. tit. 49 § 18. fvol. ii. p. 345, cd. 
Gaisford.) Baa-iXscas rpoTTOff 6 vopn^, n>pdpvov be popus u is au 

antithetical sentence cited from Syncsius dc Regno, c. 6, by 
Hermann, Gr. Ant. § 5a, n. 6.— On the other hand, Dcmostlirnes, 
inveighing against Philip’s perfidy, represents kings and tyiants 
as equally hostile in legal government ; Bfio-iXevj Ka\ Tvpttpvtt^ dnm 
[he says) iXevBepia Kal vupois evapnos, orat. adv. Philip]). II. 

27, ed. Bekkcr. In like manner, Isocrates advises Demoiiicus to 
obey the laws made by kings, but to consider their (trbthiion a.s 
more powerful than their laws ; to’;^vporarov pcvrui v 6 puu r/yriO tIp 
eKeiv^p rpoTTOf^, ad Demonic. § 37, ed. Bekkcr, 
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between a monarchy and a despotism is founded upon 
a similar principle. ‘A monarch (he says) governs by 
fixed and established laws; a despot governs according 
to his will and caprices, without laws and rules 
And again, he says, ‘In despotic states there are no 
laws, the judge is his own rule. In monarchical states 
there is a law, and where it is precise, the judge follows 
it; where it is not, he tries to discover its spirit 
Indeed, monarchies strictly so called, and, above all, 
the Oriental monarchies, have been so characterised 
by arbitraiy rule, (particularly as regards arbitraiy 
arrests and special interferences with the regular ad- 
ministration of justice,) that the class of monarchies 
entitled despotisms has been considered by many 
writers as mainly distinguished by the arbitrary nature 
of the government 

' Esprit des Lois, ii. i: ^Le (gouvernement) monarchique est 
cclui ou un seul gouverne, mais par des bis fixes ct ctablics ; au 
lieu que, dans le dcspotiquc, un seul, sans lois ct sans regie, 
entralnc tout par sa volonte ct par ses caprices.* 

® Esprit des Lois, VI. 3 ■ ‘Dans les ctats despotiques, il n*y a point 
de lois : Ic juge est lui-mcme sa r^gle. Dans les dtats monar- 
chiqucs, il y a une loi ; et la oii elle est precise, le juge la suit ; la 
ou elle ne l*est pas, il en cherche Pesprit * 

® For example, in the following passages of Helvetius, * Je dis 
que notre constitution est monarchique, et non despotique ; que les 
particuliers ne peuvent, cn consequence, ctre dcpouilles de pro- 
priete que par la loi, et non par une volonte arbitrairc ; que nos 
princes pretendent au titrc de monarque, et non a celui de despote ; 
qu’ils reconnaissent des lois fondamentales dans le royaume.* — 
Helvetius de P Esprit, Disc 3. c. j6. 

‘Dans les etats ou la loi seule punit et recompense, oCi Ton 
n*ob6it qn’k la loi, Phomme vertueux, toujours en saretd, y contracte 
une hardiesse et une fermete d*ame qui s’afFoiblit necessairement 
dans les pays despotiques, oCi sa vie, ses biens, et sa liberte 
dependent du caprice et de la volonte arbitraire d^un seul homme.* 
— Ibid. ch. 19, 

So Gibbon says : ‘ The state, which he (Servius) had inclined 
towards a democracy, was changed by the last Tarquin into 
lawless despotism'.^ Decline and Fall, c. 44, ad init. ; in which 

D 
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RL.ihons ol The expediency of administering a government ac- 
diency’’oi' a cording to general rules is now recognised in all 
ment" civiliscd natioiis ; nevertheless, the importance of 
auioidmg adhering to rules is so great, that it ma}' be useful 
to State the mam reasons why legal is prclerable to 
arbitrary government 

In the first place, the establishment and annoiinco- 
ment of general rules by a government for the guidance 
of Its acts, enables its subjects to determine their 
conduct accordingl}^, in some of the most important 
concerns of life. The measures which a man takes in 
the management or disposition of his property must 
mainly depend on his expectations as to the future 
conduct of the government in enforcing contracts, in 
protecting industry or trade, and in distributing his 
property among his sunnvors. So manifestly expedient 
are general rules on such subjects as these, that the 
rudest and most arbitrary governments have, by means 
of courts of justice, administered, with more or less 
regularity, certain uniform laws with respect to con- 

passage the words * lawless despotism' are not equivalent to 
‘unlawful (or illegal) despotism,' Unlawful or illegal would mean 
contrary to positive law ; whereas lawless means not administered 
according to laws and rules, or arbitrary; like the horses of the 
Sun, when Phaethon attempts to guide them ; 

‘ Exspatiantur equi, nulloque inhibente per auras 
Ignotae regionis cunt; quaque impetus cgit, 

Hac, sine lege^ ruunt.' — Ovid. Met. ii. 202-4. 

^ The inexpediency of not governing according to laws is stated 
by Locke in the following manner: ‘The legislative or supreme 
authority cannot [f. e, ought not to] assume to itself a power to rule 
by extemporary, arbitrary decrees ; but is bound to dispense justice, 
and to decide the rights of the subject, by promulgated, standing 
laws, and known, authorised judges.' Essay on Civil Government, 
Part IL § 136. ‘ Whatever form the commonwealth is under, the 
ruling power ought to govern by declared and received laws, and 
not by extemporary dictates and undetermined resolutions.’— Ibid. 

§ 137. See note (CJ at the end of the volume. 
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tracts, and the succession of property. It is manifest 
too that in all societies which are above the lowest 
degrees of barbarism, such acts as intentional homicide, 
and robbery, must be frequently punished, and that 
therefore any person guilty of one of them must be 
exposed to a considerable chance of punishment. 

In civilised countnes, the utility of a great part of the 
civil law mainly rests on this ground. However 
imperfect its rules may be, they are at any rate rules, 
on the enforcement of which all persons may calculate, 
and by which they may, therefore, guide their conduct 

This reason, it may be observed, equally proves the 
inexpediency of cx post facto laws, (or laws having a 
retroactive operation, and which consequently nobody 
could calculate upon,) and of government by arbitrary 
decision in individual cases. But an ex post facto 
measure, though it may be, and often is, special and 
arbitrary, may also be general, and therefore a law. 

Secondly. The previous announcement of the rules 
by which a government is guided, tends to subject its 
spirit and conduct more effectually to the check of 
public opinion. There is a great difference between 
deliberate, universal, and avowed, and unpremeditated. 


^ Xiipoai vifjiois dKtvtjroit iroXir Kpeitrtrov earlv tj Ka\as f)(ovtriv 

dieOpots : Thucyd. hi. 37, from the speech of Cleon, dissuading the 
revocation of the decree againstthe Mytileneans. ‘ Si les tribunaux 
ne doivent pas 6tre fixes, les jugemens doivent I’Ctre H un tel 
point, qu’ils ne soient jamais qu’un texte prdcis de la loi. S’ils 
dtoient unc opinion particulihre du juge, on vivroit dans la socidtd 
sans savoir precisfiment les engagemens que Ton y contracte.’ — 
Montesquieu, Esprit des Lois, liv. xi. ch. vi. (It may be pointed 
out that the two nations, which in the history of the world have 
been most successful in holding dependencies, have been the 
Romans and the English, and the special characteristic of either 
of these two peoples as compared with others has been adherence 
to system and law and working by fixed and regular rules. Hence 
their success in governing native races, where peoples with more 
attractive quahties have failed.) 
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particular, and casual rapacity and injustice. Many 
governments, which habitually act towards their sub- 
jects in the most oppressive manner, would be ashamed 
to reduce the maxims by which they are in fact guided, 
into the form of a law, and to publish it to their subjects 
and the whole civilised world. Governments of this 
kind usually tyrannise over their subjects b}’ arbitraiy 
acts, and disregard the laws in which they pay an 
empty tribute to humanity and justice. It may be 
further remarked, that when a government announces 
its intentions of heavily taxing and otherwise oppressing 
Its subjects, and publishes the means by which it will 
carry these intentions into effect, its subjects can, to a 
certain extent, guard themselves, by evasion and fraud, 
against its acts. And if the oppression is likely to be 
great, they will be more likely to combine in order to 
resist by force, if they see that the measure affects all 
at the same time. If the oppression were irregular, 
uncertain, and partial, it would be far more difficult to 
excite a whole community, or a considerable part of it, 
to insurrection against the government. 

The severe laws enacted by some of the southern 
states of the American Union ^ against slaves prove the 
universality and intensity of the feeling in favour of 
slavery which prevails in those states. If the authors 
of those laws were ashamed of them, they would 
probably seek to attain their ends in a less open and 
direct manner. So likewise the criminal code of Maria 
Theresa, with its minute descriptions and engravings of 
the tortures which it sanctioned, produced a general 

^ { On the first of January, 1863, President Lincoln proclaimed the 
emaneipation of the slaves in the Insurgent States, and slavery was 
finally abolished throughout the United States by the thirteenth 
amendment to the Constitution, ratified on the eighteenth of 
December, 1865. S ee Professor Bryce’s American Commonwealth, 
vol. i. pp. 70, 591.) 
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feeling of disgust; although it did not extend the 
practice of torture in the Austrian states, but only 
sought to prevent its capricious and unequal ap- 
plication 

It is the more important that the grounds of the ex- Error oi 
pediency of legal, and of the inexpediency of arbitrary Aat^ar"'^ 
government, should be clearly understood, since no 
distribution of the sovereign power, no arrangement 
of constitutional balances or checks, can prevent ar- vented bv 
bitrary government and secure an adherence to rules, 

It appears, indeed, to be a common notion, both among 
ancient and modern writers, that laws are a restraint 
upon a sovereign government, from which it is unable, 
however desirous, to escape, if the constitution be well 
framed or balanced; and that it is a sign of a bad 
constitution of the government, and not merely of bad 
opinions in the sovereign person or body, if the govern- 
ment be not administered according to law. It seems 
to be thought that, by submitting to be guided by certain 
general rules, the person or persons composing a 
sovereign government lose their arbitrium or free will, 
and became subordinate to a superior power^. A 
similar meaning is implied in expressions, such as ‘ the 
people are subject to the law and not to men,’ 'the law 
governs and not men,’ ‘the rulers are the servants of 
the law,’ 'the law is master®.’ Understood literally, 
statements of this sort convey an erroneous impression, 
since it is certain that in every sort of government 
the sovereign power must be legally unlimited, 

* In this case, however, the principle, ‘ Segnius irritant animos,’ 

&c. also applied 

® Plato, describing the licentiousness of an ultra-democratic com- 
munity, says : reXeurSi'rer yap irov outQ' Sti oiSe t&v v6pov ^poj/n'fovo-i 
yeypappevav i) aypdtpov, iva Btj px\Bap^ lUjBels avTolg § demrdnjs : De 
Rep. vili. p. 563. Concerning Plato’s conception of iidpu>i &ypa(jiot, 
see note [B). 

® See note (D) at the end of the volume. 
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and that every government must be conducted by 
men. 

The meaning which such figuiative expressions convoy 
merely is, that a sovereign government, ha\ing pre- 
scribed certain rules for the guidance of its own conduct 
and that of its subjects, observes and enforces those 
rules, and never alters them without giving notice of the 
alteration. In this respect, a government which volun- 
tarily conforms to rules which it has itself laid down, 
and which no political superior can enforce, may be 
properly said (as St. Paul says of the virtuous gentile) 
to be ‘a law unto itself h’ Aristotle, indeed, cairies 
the comparison further, inasmuch as he compares the 
incontinent man, whose desires are too strong for his 
principles, to a state which, although it has good hwvs, 
observ’es them not, but transacts all its affairs by means 
of special decrees ; whilst he compares the thoroughly 
depraved and unprincipled man to a state which abides 
by its laws, but has bad laws ^ 

From the manner in which arbitrary or despotic acts 
are sometimes opposed to legal power®, it must not be 

*• *Oraj/ yhp edvr) ri vapop roi to5 popati Jroij, oJtoi no'fion 

fui exovTts eauToIf popos, Rom. ii. 14. The Same expression had 
been previously used by Menander : 

Ai'xaio; &j» jj, rp rpijrtf 

Sentent. sing. 135, p. 307, cd. Meinoke. See above, p. 3a, note a. 
Compare Inst. II. tit. 17, ad fin. : ‘ Secundum hscc divi quoque 
Severus et Antoninus sscpissime rcscripserunt : “ Licet cnim 
(inquiunt) legibus soluti sumus, attamcn legibus vivimus.” ’ And 
see Dig. 1 . 32, tom. i. fr. 23. 

“ Eth. Nic. vii. c. 11. 

* It had been proposed in the senate, that a power of disqualify- 
ing any person from the government of a province on account 
of bad conduct and character should be given to the emperor. 
Tiberius declined this proposal, saying, among other things, ‘ niinui 
jura, quoties gliscat potestas ; nec utendum impcrio, ubi legibus agi 
posset ; ’ Tacit. Ann. in. 69. Agam, Tacitus states that an election 
of praetor taking place in the senate, Germanicus and Drusus re- 
commended Haterius Agrippa, who was opposed on the ground 
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inferred that when an act of a sovereign government is 
not according to law, it is therefore illegal. No act 
of a sovereign government can be illegal, because it is 
itself the measure and standard of legality; but, as I 
have already explained, a sovereign government may 
do an act or issue a special command not founded on a 
pre-existing law. The error of denying the legality of 
the arbitrary acts of a sovereign government or of 
saying that a government administered arbitrarily is not 
a government, and that a nation governed arbitrarily is 
not a nation is akin to the error, already mentioned 
of affirming that bad laws have no binding force, and 
that a law must, in order to be a law, produce beneficial 
effects, or at least have a beneficial tendency. 

A similar confusion appears to prevail respecting 
the distinction between an ahsohite and a limited 
monarchy. It seems to be sometimes thought that 

that he had not the number of children which the law required 
of candidates for that office : ‘ Lsntabatur Tiberius, cum inter filios 
ejus et leges senatus disceptarct : victa est sine dubio lex, sed 
neque statim et paucis suffragiis, quomodo etiam cum valerent 
leges vincebantur.’ — Ann. ii. 51. The senate, with the emperor, 
may be considered as sovereign at this period. {Sec the note 
signed W. to Gibbon, eh. xliv, in Dr. Smith’s edition, 1862, vol. v. 
p. 265.) 

^ * En effet, k parler rigoureusement, un despote arbitrairc com- 
mando, mais ne gouverne pas . par la raison quo sa volonte arbi- 
traire est au-dessus des loix qu’il instituc arbitral rement, on ne pent 
pas dire qu’il y ait des loix dans scs etats : or un gouverncment 
sans loix est une idee qui impliquc contradiction ; ce n’est plus un 
gouvernement. A la favour d’une force empruntee ce despote 
commande done k des hommes quo cette force opprimc ; mais ces 
hommes ne sont point des sujefs, et ne forment point ce qu’on peut 
appeler une nation^ c’est-^-dire, un corps politique dont tous les 
membres sont lies les uns aux autres par une chaine de droits 
et de devoirs rSciproques qui tiennent P^tat gouvernant et ri)tat 
gouverne insSparablement unis pour leur intdret commun.’ Mer- 
cier de la Riviere, Ordre Naturel des Societds Pohtiques, ch. xxiii, 
(vol. i. p. 290), 

® Above, p. II. 
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the distinction between an absolute and a liniiLcd 
monarchy consists in this : that an absolute monarch 
governs arbitrarily, whereas a limited monarch governs 
according to laws. It is true that an absolute monarch 
(or a monarch properly so called) may, and indeed 
often does, govern arbitrarily; and it is true that in a 
limited monarchy (or a republic of which a king is 
head), the king, having only a share of the sovereign 
power, cannot in general alter or depart from the laws 
without the consent of the remainder of the sovereign 
body. But an absolute, or proper, monarchy might be 
governed according to the existing laws, as much as a 
so-called limited monarchy The distinction between 
these tivo sorts of monarchies really consists in the 
number of persons in whom the sovereign power is 
vested. In an absolute or pure monarchy, one person 
possesses the entire sovereign power in a monarchy 
which IS said to be limited, the sovereign power is 
divided between the king (who is called the monarch), 
and other persons ; that is to say, a limited monarch is 
not properly a monarch. 

This confusion is thickened by the exemption from 
legal accountability which a king who possesses only a 
share of the sovereign power, sometimes enjoys in 
common with a king who possesses the entire sovereign 
power. 

A sovereign body is legally unaccountable for every 
act done by it in its corporate capacity. But evciy 
member of such sovereign body may be legally account- 
able to it for the acts done by him in his individual 
and separate capacity. Consequently, in a political 
community, of which the sovereign government is 
vested in a body of persons, it is possible that there 

* (Thus Louis the Fourteenth of France summed up his absolute 
sovereignty in the well-known maxim, ‘ L’etat, e’est moi.’) 
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should be no person who is unaccountable for acts not 
done by him as a member of such body. On the other 
hand, a person who possesses the entire sovereign 
power in a political community (or a monarch properly 
so called) must be legally unaccountable not only for 
the acts done by him in his capacity of sovereign or 
monarch, but also for all his other acts ^ ; inasmuch 
as there is no person to whom he can be legally ac- 
countable. 

Now in the republican governments, which are called 
'limited monarchies,’ the king, although he cannot 
make a law binding on others, without the concurrence 
of the rest of the sovereign body, is usually, like a 
monarch proper, legally unaccountable. Thus in Eng- 
land, the king is, hke the Roman emperor, Icgibus 
solitiiis) and is not amenable for his acts to any legal 
tribunal Whereas, in the republican governments 
which are not called ‘limited monarchies,’ every 
member of the sovereign body is amenable for acts 
done by him in a private or domestic capacity. For 
example, the president of the United States is not 
less legally responsible for his acts done in a private 
capacity, than a member of the senate or the house of 
representatives. 

Of the constitutional contrivances for affording a Separa- 
security against arbitrary government, none has met 
with greater favour among political speculators than the 
providing that the legislative and executive powers of a powers as 
sovereign government shall be exercised by different 
persons. When a constitutional arrangement of this 

ment 

^ Thus the Roman emperor was legibu^ sohiUis\ sec above, 
p. 38, note I. 

® (Hence the maxim, ‘The king can do no wrong.* Dr. Smith, 
however, states in a note to his (1862) edition of Gibbon, chap. xliv. 
vol. V. p. 269, ‘ It seems certain that the expression legibtts sohitus 
only meant “released from particular laws.”’) 
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sort IS supposed to exist, there is said to be a separation 
of the legislative and executive powers of government ; 
and when it is seen that no such arrangement exists, 
there is said to be a con/usio)i or nininrc of these 
powers 

The earliest writer, as far as I am aware, who insisted 
on the importance of placing the legislative and 
executive powers of government in the hands of 
different persons, is Locke. His opinion respecting the 
expediency of separating the legislative and executive 
powers appears to have been chiefly founded on the 
rarity of arbitrary interferences with the execution of 
the law in the governments of England and Holland, as 
compared with the frequency of such interferences m 
the despotic governments of France, Spain, and other 
continental countries. The superiority of the English 
and Dutch governments in this respect, Locke seems to 
have attributed to a supposed separation of the legisla- 
tive and executive powers ; whereas it was in truth owing 
to the division of the sovereign power amongst a 
body of persons. He supposed the comparative bad- 
ness of the monarchical governments of the continent 
in his time to arise from the accumulation of the 
legislative and executive powers in the same hands ; 
whereas it arose mainly from the accumulation of all 
the sovereign, and especially the legislative, powers, in 
the hands of one person. 

Afterwards Montesquieu, in his ‘Esprit dcs Lois’ 
(first published in 1748), adopted Locke’s views on this 
subject, and gave them some further development. 
But his language is so vague, and his reasons so 
obscure, that it seems to me impossible to arrive at any 
certain conclusions as to his meaning, beyond the 
general doctrine laid down by Locke. Mr. Madison, 
however, who has examined this question with much 
^ See note (£) at the end of the volume. 
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abilit}^ in some papers of the ‘ F ederalist,’ after obser\’^- 
ing, correctly, that Montesquieu wrote with a constant 
reference to the British constitution, concludes that 
‘ Montesquieu’s meaning, as his own words import, and 
still more conclusively as illustrated by the example in 
his eye, can amount to no more than this : that where 
the whole power of one department is exercised by 
the same hands which possess the whole power of 
another department, the fundamental principles of a 
free constitution are subverted h’ 

Le Mercier de la Riviere, the chief expositor of the 
political system of the French economists (whose work, 
entitled ‘L’Ordre Naturel et Essentiel des Societes 
Politiques,’ was first published in 1767), sees that the 
supreme legislature must command the executive 
powers requisite for enforcing its laws But he main- 
tains with equal confidence that the separation of the 
legislative from the judicial functions is essential to a 
good system of government 

In consequence principally of the doctrines thus laid 
down by Locke and Montesquieu, the expediency of a 
separation of the legislative and executive functions of 
government became in the last century a sort of political 


^ Federalist, No. 47. 

^ * Quel que soit le depositairc ou I’admmistratcur de la force 
publique, le pouvoir Ifigislatif est son premier attnbut. . . . Dieter 
des lois positives, e’est commander; et . . . le droit de dieter des 
lois ne peut exister sans le pouvoir physique de les faire observer. 
II ne peut done jamais Stre s^pare de Tadministration de la force 
publique et coercitive. Ainsi la puissance exdcutncc, cellc qui 
dispose de cette force, est toujours et necessairement puissance 
legislatrice.’ Ch. xiv. [tom. 1. p 170J, 

® ‘II est socialcment impossible quo I’autontc legislative et la 
magistrature, ou I'administration de la justice distributive, soient 
rdunies dans la meme main, sans detnure parmi les hommes 
toute certitude de la justice et de la n<5cessite de leurs lois 
positives.’ Ch. xii. tom. i. p. 137, and compare the end of ch. xvi. 
p. 212. 
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axiom, which cver3' one supposed himself to iinder.sland, 
and which no one thought of questioning’. From ICng- 
land this maxim travelled to the English colonies in 
North America, and the framers of the fedeial con- 
stitution of the United States, as well as of the 
constitutions of the several stales, endeavoured to carry 
it into effect, and supposed their endeavours to have 
been successful. The French .subsequently borrowed 
it from the Americans, and an article was inserted in 
the Declaration of Rights, which wtis decreed by the 
Constituent Assembl^^ in 1789, setting forth that 'no 
society in which the guarantee of its rights is not made 
certain, or the separation of the powers determined, 
possesses a constitution.’ (Art. 16.) 

Palcy likewise, in his Principles of Moral and Political 
Philosophy, first published in 1785, insists on the im- 
portance of the separation of the legislative and judicial 
functions; which he calls ‘the first maxim of a free 
state ®.' 

A full examination of the opinions which have been 
advanced by the writers just mentioned, respecting the 
separation of the legislative and executive functions of 
government, is not consistent with my present purpose ; 
but I will state shortly the chief objections to which 
their doctrine appears to be liable. 

I. A complete separation of the legislative and exe- 
cutive powers cannot exist in any constitution. For in 


’ ‘No political truth is certainly of greater intrinsic value, or is 
stamped with the authority of more enhghtencd patrons of liberty, 
than that on which the objection is founded. The accumulation 
of all powers, legislative, executive, and judiciary, in the same 
hands, whether of one, a few, or many, and whether hereditary, 
self-appomtod, or elective, may justly be pronounced the very 
dehmtion of tyranny. . . . The oracle who is always consulted and 
cited on this subject is the celebrated Montesqmeu.’ — Federalist, 
No. 47. 

® Bk. vi. c. 8. 
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every constitution the sovereign person or body must 
possess the power both of making laws, and of carrying 
them into execution'. The writers who have recom- 
mended the separation of the legislative and executive 
powers must have known that there cannot be two in- 
dependent sovereignties in one political community, 
and consequently that the power of making laws, and 
the power of executing them, cannot be lodged in 
persons legally independent of each other Their 
maxim respecting the separation of the legislative and 
executive powers was therefore probabl}'- intended onl3' 
to imply a peculiar mode of delegating the governing 
powers; namely, that the sovereign government shall 
delegate to subordinates all its executive powers, but 
shall either reserve to itself the exercise of all its legis- 
lative powers, or, if it delegates any of its legislative 
powers, it shall entrust them to different persons from 
those in whom it vests its executive powers. 

Even, however, if it be taken m this limited sense, the 
maxim is not consistent with the practice of anj^ govern- 
ment which has hitherto existed. In most countries the 
supreme legislature, or its component parts, have per- 
formed some executive functions ; and all governments 
have delegated extensive legislative powers to their 
executive functionaries. 

For example, in the Roman republic, all the powers 
of government were confounded in the hands of the 
same functionaries. The following account of the 
power of the consuls in the early period of the re- 
public, is given by Hugo, in his history of the Roman 
law. ‘The branches of the supreme power (on the 
separation of which so much weight was laid at the end 
of the last century) were all united in the consuls. Of 
the legislative power they had the important right of 

^ See Bentham, Tactique des Assemblies legislatives, tom. ii* p. 
344, and compare Le Mercier de la Riviere, cited above, p. 43. 
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presiding in the senate and the assemhlies of the populus. 
The cxcaiiivc power tliLy exercised chiefly in their 
capacit}' of commanders in war. And they even had a 
very important share of the jnduial power, in the 
decision of private causes, and in tlic punishment ol 
crimes^.’ So in England, the crown, although a part of 
the parliament or supreme legislature, is also the chief 
executive authority; the House of Lords, another 
branch of the parliament, is the Supreme Clourt of 
Appeal, and is also a court of original iiirisdiction in 
the cases of crimes committed by certain clas.ses of 
persons ; and the House of Commons, the other branch 
of the parliament, determines the disputed elections ot 
its own members : to which it may be added, that both 
houses punish for breaches of their privileges. Perhaps 
the most remarkable examples of the mixture of the 
legislative and executive functions are those which 
occur in the constitutions of the American States’ 
governments, inasmuch as these arc known to have 
been generally drawn with an intention of separating 
these functions, and sometimes contain an express 
statement of such intention. Mr. Madison, in discussing 
this maxim in the Federalist, remarks as follows: ‘If 
we look into the constitutions of the several state.s, we 
find that, notwithstanding the cmphatical, and in some 
instances the unqualified terms in which this axiom has 
been laid down, there is not a single instance in which 
the several departments of power have been kept abso- 
lutely separate and distinct.’ After showing that the 
maxim has been violated in the constitutions of New 
Hampshire, Massachusets, New York, New Jersey, 

’ Geschichtc dcs R. R., vol. i. p. 333. Hugo here uses ‘vollzic- 
hend,’ or ‘executive,’ in the limited sense explained above, in 
pp. 19, 20, note. (See the reference made to this passage by Crote 
in a note at the beginning of the forty-sixth chapter of the second 
part of his history of Greece.) 
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Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North 
and South Carolina, and Georgia, he adds, that ‘it is 
but too obvious that in some instances the fundamental 
principle under consideration has been violated by too 
great a mixture, and even an actual consolidation of the 
different powers ; and that in no instance has a com- 
petent provision been made for maintaining in practice 
the separation delineated on paper.’ — (Federalist, No. 47.) 

It will be shown below, that in every government the 
executive functionaries are necessarily entrusted with 
powers, more or less extensive, of subordinate legisla- 
tion, and that if they did not possess a power of making 
subsidiary laws, the main laws of the supreme legislature 
could not be carried into effect. The most striking 
instance of the delegation of powers of execution and 
subordinate legislation to the same functionary occurs 
in the judicial department; since a court of justice, 
besides its power of hearing and determining individual 
cases brought before it, generally possesses also a 
power of direct legislation for regulating its own pro- 
cedure, as well as a power of indirect legislation, by 
laying down the rules of law on which its decisions are 
founded. 

But even if it were possible for a sovereign person or 
body to delegate all the executive powers, and to abstain 
from delegating any legislative fuijctions to subordinate 
ministers, it does not seem that the proposed separation 
of powers would be beneficial. 

The main advantage which Locke and Montesquieu 
attribute to a separation of the execution of the laws 
from the making of them, is, that it prevents arbitrary 
interferences with the ordinary administration of justice. 
But there is nothing to prevent a sovereign government, 
which has delegated all or most of its executive 
powers, from interfering arbitrarily with the acts of 
its subordinate functionaries. It is true that executive 
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functionaries, being- the ministers and seivants of the 
sovereign government, cannot, of their own authority, 
set aside any law, and that they are legally' bound to 
carry the existing laws into effect. But the sovereign 
government which gave them power to execute the laws 
can command them to depart from those law.s in an}^ in- 
dividual case: and every such special command is as 
binding upon them as a law. On the other hand, there 
is no reason why the persons wlio have made a law 
should not execute it faithfully. It seems, indeed, 
natural to suppose that the authors of a law would in 
general be the most disposed to enforce it, and the least 
disposed to pcnnit departures from it. They may be 
presumed to be, in general, the best acquainted with its 
true meaning, and the purposes for which it was enacted. 

The suggestion for the separation of the legislative 
and executive functions is doubtless an attempt to obtain 
a security against arbitrary government which is im- 
possible; viz. by a legal restraint upon the exercise 
of the sovereign power; and it is therefore equally 
chimerical -with other similar notions which have been 
adverted to above. Where a government is unprincipled, 
and the influence of public opinion is weak, no con- 
ceivable distribution of the legislative and executive 
powers will prevent arbitrary rule. Where a govern- 
ment has learnt to regard the interests of its subjects, 
and the influence of public opinion is strong, legislative 
and executive powers may be exercised by the same 
person or body, -without any considerable risk of 
arbitrary rule’^. 

^ (The essential feature of Responsible Government is making 
the executive subordinate to the popular legislature; and in 
advocating this system for Canada, Lord Durham wrote in his 
report that the ‘ entire separation of the legislative and executive 
powers of a state is the natural error of governments desirous of 
being free from the check of representative institutions.’ Ridg- 
vrays’ ed. ut sup. p. 55.) 
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Before we quit the subject of the arbitrary acts of Arbitraiy 
a government, it should be remarked, that the power portLT 
of issuing arbitrary commands, though less important exe"uti\e 
than the legislative, is far more important than the poweis 
executive power. For an executive functionary is 
appointed to carry a certain law or certain laws 
into effect, and his discretion is in general confined 
within tolerably narrow bounds; whereas an arbitrary 
command or act, though limited to an individual case, 
is either in derogation of an existing law, or, at least, 

IS independent of any such law. Accordingly, a 
supreme legislature is in general sparing of its delega- 
tions of the power of issuing arbitrary commands ; and 
when such commands are issued by a supreme legisla- 
ture, they are, in order to mark their importance, 
usually invested with the forms of a legislative act. 

Fourthly. A sovereign government may seek to 4. inqm- 

. . . Ill sitnrial 

ascertain certain facts, in order that they may serve powers oi 
as a foundation for some future proceeding of one of re®gn“' 
the three sorts above mentioned. This may be styled sovan- 
Its inqmsitorial function 

The important exercise of the inquisitorial function 
of government, which consists in the examination of 
witnesses, and the production of documentary evidence 
before courts of justice, may be considered executive, 
inasmuch as it subserves the execution of the laws. 

But investigations for legislative purposes, though they 
may be made in pursuance of a law, nevertheless are 
not instituted for the purpose of carrying any law into 
effect, and, therefore, cannot properly be styled ex- 
ecutive. Such are the inquiries carried on in this 
country by committees of either house of parliament, 

(which is called the grand inquest of the realm,) and by 
special commissions appointed by the crown. 

A sovereign government can likewise procure assist- 
ance for its deliberations by calling in the advice of 

E 
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counsellors ; and, if necessary, paying them for iL : but 
as useful advice can only be obtained from willing 
counsellors, governments have never used compulsory 
powers for this purpose. 

Having considered the nature and extent of the powers 
of a sovereign government, and the different modes in 
which these powers may be exercised, I proceed to 
examine the modes in which the same powers may be 
delegated. The examination of this question is requisite 
for the purposes of the present inquiry, first, because 
the nature of executive powers cannot be fully under- 
stood until the delegation of powers to political 
subordinates is explained ; and, secondly, because a 
dependency is immediately subject to a government 
acting exclusively by delegated powers. 

Political powers may be delegated in one of the 
two following modes : — 

First; The person or persons, or some of the persons 
exercising the sovereign power in any political com- 
munity, may exercise that power in consequence of 
being chosen by a body of persons designated in a 
certain manner. The persons making the choice arc 
generally styled the electoral or constituent body; and 
the person or persons whom they choose arc said to 
represent them, or to be deputed by them. 

Thus, assuming that the Pope legally exercises the 
entire sovereign power in the States of tlie Church ^ 
such sovereignty is vested in him in consequence of his 
election by the College of Cardinals. In the British 
empire, the body which legally exercises the sovereign 
power IS composed of the crown, the House of Lords 
(consisting of the spiritual peers, and the English, Irish, 

' (After the battle of Sedan in 1870 the Pope finally lost his 
temporal power, which had rested on French support. The forces 
of Victor Emmanuel entered Rome in that year, and the States of 
the Church were merged in the kingdom of Italy.) 
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and Scotch temporal peers,) and the House of Com- 
mons. To this body the Irish and Scotch peers belong 
in consequence of election by the general body of the 
Irish and Scotch peers, and the members of the House 
of Commons, in consequence of their election by certain 
classes of persons determined by law. In the United 
States the entire sovereign power may be exercised 
for any purpose not prohibited by the constitution, in 
each state, by a body composed of Congress and the 
peculiar legislature of such state; and the persons who 
are members of either of these bodies belong to it in 
virtue of their election by certain classes of the people. 
A body so constituted possesses in each of the United 
States the entire sovereignty, with the exception of the 
power of altering the constitution. This latter power 
is vested in an ulterior body, entitled a convention, 
which has never yet been called into activity^. 

The following are the usual marks of this mode of 
delegation, i. The trust which this mode of political 
delegation confers is not a legal trust, guarded by legal 
duties and sanctions. A representative or deputy 
exercising, in consequence of an election, the whole 
or a portion of the sovereign power, is liable to no 
other restraints from his electors or constituents, in 
respect of his exercise of such power, than those which 
arise from the fear of forfeiting their good opinion, or 
incurring their censure. The electoral or constituent 
body, and the representative or deputy, do not stand to 
one another in the legal relation of principal and agent. 
2. The electoral or constituent body cannot itself exercise 
the powers which it enables its representative or deputy 
to exercise. The College of Cardinals, for instance, 

* (See Professor Bryce’s American Commonwealth, vol, 1. 
Appendix, note to chap. iii. on constitutional conventions. He 
writes ‘ Originally a convention was conceived of as a sovereign 
body. ... It is now however merely an advisory body.’) 
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cannot, during a vacancy of the Holy See, Icgall}' 
exercise the powers which belong to the Pope ; nor can 
the electors of the Chamber of Deputies in France or 
Belgium, of the House of Commons in England, of the 
House of Representatives, or a state legislature in the 
United States, or of a House of Assembly in an 
English dcpendenc}', legally exercise the powers which 
belong to each of those bodies. 3. The representative 
or deputy is commonly appointed by the electoral body 
for a time certain, and his appointment cannot be 
revoked by them until the expiration of the time. 
Thus, in England, a member of the IIou.se of Commons, 
when legally elected, is entitled (unle.ss he becomes 
personally disqualified) to hold his office until a dis- 
solution of parliament ; and no act of his constituents can 
legally revoke his appointment for that period. I'his 
arrangement, however, does not necessarily exist ; thus. 
It appears that, in Hungary, the appointment of a 
member of the Lower House of the Diet’ is made to 
last during the pleasure of his constituents, and that 
they can at any time revoke his appointment, if they 
should be displeased with his conduct. Moreover, m a 
government like tliat of the United States, the repre- 
sentative might be rendered legally responsible to his 
constituents, by the intervention of the body, similar 
to the convention of the United States, in which the 
ultimate sovereignty would reside. But if a body of 
this sort were frequently called into existence, and 
exercised an active control over the ordinary legislature, 
the ordinary legislature would not be virtually sovereign, 
but would be a merely subordinate legislature, 
a ueiiga- Secondly: The person or persons exercising the 
pXicai sovereign power in a community may delegate a portion 
property 0^ ^'^ose powers to political subordinates. Thus, a 

SO called. 

^ (At the present time members of the Lower House in Hungary 
are elected for three years.) 
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sovereign government may delegate, with certain 
reservations, the power of making laws, or of issuing 
arbitrary commands; and it may delegate an unre- 
stncted power of executing the laws. The trust which 
this delegation confers is a legal trust, guarded by 
legal duties and sanctions ; and it can be revoked at 
the pleasure of the sovereign government. Moreover, 
the sovereign government might itself legally exercise 
the powers which it thus delegates, if it were con- 
venient, or, indeed, possible for it to exercise them 
all directly. 

From a comparison of the characteristics of the two 
modes of political delegation just examined, it follows 
that the latter mode is alone delegation strictly so called, 
and that the former mode only bears an analogy to 
proper delegation. It appears to be essential to de- 
legation proper that the delegator should be himself 
entitled to exercise the powers which he delegates. 
Now this is not the case in the first mode of delegation 
above considered. The electors can exercise no portion 
of the sovereign power which they are said to depute 
to their representative Their representative acquires 
by their election a portion of the sovereign power ; but 
they can scarcely be said to delegate or depute it to him. 
Accordingly, it seems to me that such electors may 
properly be said to have political rights, which would 
not be the case if the power exercised by them was a 
portion of the sovereign power; and it may be observed 
that the political rights of the electors can in general be 
altered or taken away by the sovereign legislative body, 
of which their representatives are members. In the 

^ (It is important to keep this distinction between a repre- 
sentative and a delegate clearly in mind, in view of the growing 
tendency of the more democratic section of the British electorate 
to try to regard members of the House of Commons as holding 
the position of delegates. Sec Dicey’s Law of the Constitution, 
Lecture ii.} 
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following pages, whenever delegation is spoken of, the 
second mode of delegation, or delegation proper, is 
meant. 

It can scarcely be conceived that an}’ community 
should exist, in which all the functions of government 
are performed by the sovereign person or body dircctl}'; 
and it is certain that, in all political communities which 
have actually existed, a large part of the functions of 
government has been delegated to subordinate ministers 
or functionaries. 

The issue of general commands is the most important 
part of sovereignty; and it admits of being performed, 
to a considerable extent, by one person, or by .several 
persons acting as a bod}’’. The detailed execution of 
general commands is of inferior importance ; and it 
requires the services of a large number of persons acting 
independently, simultaneously, and in diifercnt places. 
Consequently, sovereign governments have, in general, 
exercised directly a large part of their legislative 
powers ; but have im'ariably delegated nearly the 
whole of their executive po^vei-s. It may be here 
observ’ed, that the distribution of the sovereign powers 
amongst a number of persons does not afford any 
facilities for the direct exercise of those powers, since it 
is as difficult to do a political act by means of a 
body as by means of an individual person. For ex- 
ample, it would be as difficult for a sovereign body (such 
as the Parliament of England) to hear and determine 
all causes in its corporate capacity, as for a monarch 
to do the same. Whether the sovereign powers were 
lodged in a single person or in a body of persons, such 
person or body could form only one court for judicial 
purposes ; and one court could not, without delegating 
its functions, hear and determine all tlie causes arising 
in a community of any considerable magnitude. 

I. The legislative or law-making power may or may 
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not be delegated by the sovereign person or body ; in Supremt 
other words, legislation is supreme or subordinate. ordmatc 

Legislation is supreme when the law is issued by the 
sovereign person or body. In this case the law is 
generally issued in a written form. 

Legislation is subordinate when the sovereign person 
or body delegates the legislative power to an inferior 
authority, which issues or makes the law. 

The persons to whom a legislative power is delegated 
by the sovereign government are called subordinate 
legislators, and they are said to possess a power of 
subordinate legislation. 

A power of subordinate legislation is sometimes Direct 
direct) that is to say, the laws made in virtue of it are subor^ 
issued avowedly, and in an imperative form, by the 
subordinate legislature, and generally in writing. 

In the Roman republic, laws were not only made by 
the sovereign legislative body, assembled in comitia, but 
also by the senate and the plebs, as subordinate legis- 
latures^. Moreover, the praetors and aediles, under 
both the republic and the empire, possessed and exer- 
cised important powers of direct subordinate legislation. 

The direct legislation of the praetors in particular, as 
contained in the praetor’s edict, was the foundation of 
the chief part of the private law of Rome. Law made 
by the praetors and other magistrates, as subordinate 
legislators, was styled by the Romans jus honorarium 

* Hugo, Geschichte dcs Romischen Rechts, pp. 371-2, 406. 

’ Inst. 1 . 2, § 7 ; ‘ Prsetorum quoque cdicta non modicam obtinent 
juris auctontatem. H^ec etiam jus honorarium solcmus appellare, 
quod qui honorem gcrunt, id est magistratus, auctontatem huic juri 
dederunt Proponebant et aediles curules cdictuni dc quibusdam 
casibus, quod edictum juris honorarii portio est.’ (As to the 
praetor’s edicts, see Gibbon, chap. xliv. and the notes in Dr. Smith’s 
edition, 1862, pp. 265-8 ; see also Maine’s Ancient Law, ch. lii.) 

Direct legislation by a subordinate legislature may be likened to 
customary law, if the legislative power has not been expressly 
delegated. Hence Hugo, G. des R. R., p. 369, says that jus hono- 
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The following are cases ^ in which direct powers of 
subordinate legislation have been delegated, expressly 
or tacitly, by the British Parliament. 

1. The power of the king to make orders in council ® 
affecting either the British isles or a British clepen(lenc3’. 
If a necessity for neiv legislation should arise at a 
time when parliament is not sitting, or if sudden legis- 
lative interference should be urgently- required even 
dunng the session of parliament, a law can be made 
provisionally by the king m council. Thus the bank of 
England was restricted from making cash pa^mients, 
dunng the ses.sion of parliament, bj' an order in council, 
issued on the 26th of Fcbruaiy, 1797, and the restriction 
was subsequently confirmed by an Act of Parliament. 

Also the power of the king, granted Ity the muting'' 
act, to make articles of war for the government of the 
land forces. The king does not pos.sess a similar 
power over the navy ; but the lord high admiral, or two 
of the commissioners of the admiralty, may make articles 
of war for the marines 

2. Legislation by administrativ’e departments, as the 
lords of the treasury and admiralty, the commander- 
in-chief, the postmaster-general, the revenue depart- 
ments, poor law commissioners, police commissioners, 
registrar-general ‘. 

rariimi stands between the direct legislation of the plebs and 
senate, and customary law. 

' (These cases have of course been modified by subsequent 
legislation. Gaols and Lunatic Asylums, c.g. (5) arc no longer 
under the control of the Justices of the peace.) 

* (An Order in Council is an instrument issued by the Crown as 
the supreme exetutwe autliorify cither m virtue of its inherent 
prerogative, or in virtue of a specific Act of Parliament.) 

^ Sec Blackstone’s Commentaries, vol. i. ch. 13, p. 408. Mutiny 
Act, H 35> 36. 

* The Acts 2 Wm. IV., c. 10 and it, empowered any two 
members of the Pnvy Council (of whom the President of the 
Council must be one) to make rules and regulations for the preven- 
tion of the spreading of the cholera in England and Scotland. 
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3. Power of the judges and of justices of the peace 
to regulate the procedure of their several courts, and to 
determine the fees of the officers of such courts. 

4. Power of municipal corporations, guilds, univer- 
sities, colleges, companies, and other corporate bodies, to 
make bye-laws and regulations^. 

5. Power of justices of the peace to make regulations 
for the government of gaols and lunatic asylums, and 
for other local purposes 

Similar powers of subordinate legislation are vested 
by the governments of France, and of the several 
German and Italian states in all the chief administra- 
tive departments. The powers of subordinate legislation 
vested by these governments in the department of 
police are, in particular, very extensive. In France, the 
kin g* has the power of making ordinances for carrying 
into effect the general provisions of a law made by the 
king and chambers on the subject of quarantine; the 
local quarantine authorities have a further power of 
making regulations subordinate both to the law of the 
king and chambers, and to the king’s ordinances. 

It sometimes happens that a number of rights and Power ot 
duties are created by a sovereign government, which 
are only to take effect upon a declaration made by a 
subordinate legislature. Thus the English parliament 
has defined the rights and duties of its subjects in case 
of war ; but it has vested in the Crown the power of de- 
claring the country to be in a state of war, and, conse’ 
quently, of calling these rights and duties into activity®. 

* Concerning the legislative power of colleges, see Law Maga- 
zine, vol. XIX p. 245. 

“ See Report of the Poor Law Commissioners on the further 
Amendment of the Poor Laws [Dec. 1839), p. so, ed. 8vo. 

’ {Written, it will be remembered, before the confederation of 
Germany and the union of Italy.) 

* {Louis Philippe, who lost his throne in 1848.) 

* In like manner, the crown has a power of legislating, by orders 
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In like manner, the king is empowered by Act of Parlia- 
ment to declare, by order in council, the places which 
render ships touching at them liable to quarantine, and 
also the places where ships are to perform quarantined 
By another Act of Parliament, the king in council is em- 
powered to direct at what places m a county assizes may 
be held, and to divide counties for the purpose of holding 
assizes in different divisions of the same county 
Another statute empowers the lords commissioners of 
the treasury to appoint the ports which shall be ware- 
housing ports; and also empowers the commissioners 
of customs, subject to the directions of the lords com- 
missioners of the treasury'-, to appoint in what ware- 
houses any, and what sorts of, goods may be ware- 
housed*. So the poor law commissioners were em- 
powered to declare the day on which the Parochial 
Assessments Act was to come into operation'*. This 
power is called by Mr. Bentham the ‘ power of 
specification’’;’ and the powder of determining the 

in council, respecting foreign trade in tunc ul war. The celebrated 
orders m council respecting neutral ships in the late war are an 
example of this legislative power. It should, however, be observed 
that tile power of the crown to make these orders in council was 
questioned in Parliament. 

' 6 Geo. IV. c. 78. liy .sec. 6 of this Act, orders upon unforeseen 
emergencies respecting quarantine may be made by any two 
members of the Privy Council. 

“ 3 & 4 Wm. IV. c. 71. 

* 6 Geo. IV, c. iia. The instances of the power of subordinate 
legislation adduced in the text may be compared with a power 
of appointment created by deed or will ; as, for example, where 
money is given to children with a power to one of the parents of 
determining the shares in which they shall respectively take it. 

^ 6 & 7 Wm. IV. c. 96. See the Third Annual Report of the 
Poor Law Commissioners, p. 91, etf. 8vn. 

' Traites de Ldgislation, tom. i, p. 313. (A good illustration of 
the ‘power of specification’ is the suspending clause inserted 
in many colonial acts, empowering the governor to fix by pro- 
clamation the date at which the act shall come into operation.) 
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persons who are to fill the executive offices may also 
be referred to it. The creation of the offices them- 
selves IS delegation by the sovereign government of its 
executive power. 

A power of subordinate legislation is sometimes in- indnect 

, . , - , . „ power of 

mrect] that is to say, the laws made in virtue of it aresuboi- 
not issued avowedly and in an imperative form by the 
subordinate legislature, but are implied in the usages 
which it sanctions, or the judicial decisions which it 
utters. All customary or consuetudinary law, and all 
law founded upon judicial precedents, or text writers of 
authority, and upon the practice of public departments, 
or legally constituted bodies, belongs to this head. 

It would be an interesting problem to investigate the 
comparative quantity and character of the laws made 
directly by the supreme legislature of a country, and 
of the laws made directly and the law made indirectly 
by the subordinate legislatures. The subject is too 
extensive for a full examination in this place, but a few 
remarks on it may be here introduced. 

Hugo, in his ‘ History of the Roman Law, ’ after 
having stated that the laws made by the supreme 
legislature at Rome between the time of the twelve 
tables and the year 650 u. c. were very numerous, and 
chiefly concerned the jus publicum, or constitutional law, 
proceeds to remark, that supreme legislation has rarely 
concerned itself much with jus privatum, or the law of 
property and domestic relations A similar remark is 
applicable to the law of England. The legislation of 
the English Parliament has been chiefly concerned 
about subjects which seem properly to fall under the 
idea of jus publicum, such as the determination of the 
suffrage for the election of members of the House of 
Commons, and regulations for the conduct of their 
election; the imposition and collection of taxes; the 
* Geschichte des Rftmischen Rechts, p. 373. 
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regulation of offices, salaries, and pensions; the manage- 
ment of the armj’ and navy; the criminal law and its 
execution ; the powers of the different courts, of justices 
of the peace, and of peace officers and policemen ; the 
powers of municipal corporations ; and the like. On 
the other hand, there are onl}' a few important statutes 
concerning the law of property or other branches of jus 
pnva/iiiii, such, for example, as the statutes of wills, of 
uses, of frauds, and of limitation of actions. The 
quantit3f of the laws made in ICngland directl}' bj' 
subordinate legislatures is considerable ; as orders of 
the king in council, the articles of war, general orders 
for the arni}', regulations of re\'cinie departments, rules 
of practice made by the superior court.s, b3'e-laws of 
corporations ; not to mention laws made by subordinate 
governments in the dependencies: the character of 
these laws depends in general on the special delegation 
in virtue of which they are made. The law made 
indirectly by subordinate legi.slatures in England is of 
immense bulk and importance, for it comprehends 
nearly the whole of the jus />nva/ufii, inasmuch as 
nearly the whole of the jus pnvafum is due to the 
indirect legislation of the courts of law and equity, 
together with the ecclesiastical courts, 

It Will be found in geneml that ncarl3’ the whole of 
the Jus privatum of every country has been formed by 
the indirect legislation of the courts, aided by the 
labours of juristical writers ; and that it has onl3' been 
issued directly by the supreme legislature, after it has 
been digested, from the existing materials, into the form 
of a code; as was the case with the Roman and French 
codes. 

All laws made by virtue of a power of subordinate 
legislation, whether made directly or indirectly, emanate 
ultimately from the sovereign government; inasmuch 
as the sovereign government confers the power of 
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making them, and applies the sanctions by which they 
are enforced. 

A power of subordinate legislation sometimes extends 
only to a certain subject or certain subjects, and the 
laws made in virtue of it are binding only on the 
persons belonging to a certain body, and not on the 
pubhc generally. Such, for example, is the power of 
making bye-laws which is possessed by the college 
of physicians, or the college of surgeons, in this 
country. Sometimes it applies to the public generally, 
but extends only to a single subject, or a limited 
number of subjects^; thus a power of subordinate 
legislation may be given for the purpose of carrying 
into effect the provisions of a certain law made by the 
supreme legislature (such as a law respecting quaran- 
tine), or for some specific purpose, such as making 
regulations respecting police, watching and lighting, or 
sewerage. Sometimes a power of subordinate legisla- 
tion is included in a general delegation of political 
powers over a certain terntoiy. A power of sub- 
ordinate legislation, of this nature, extends over an 
unlimited number of subjects, and may be exercised 
over all the persons inhabiting such territory. A 
territory so circumstanced is styled a dependency, and 
the persons to whom general political powers (including 
a general power of legislation) over such territory are 
thus delegated, form its subordinate government. The 
detailed examination of the nature of a subordinate 
government is reserved for the following essay. 

The main characteristics of a subordinate or dele- 
gated legislative power are — 

I. That it may be resumed at the pleasure of the 
supreme legislature which granted tt\ If a legislature 
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^ (The power given to railway companies to make bye-laws 
may be quoted as a modern illustration > 

® This limitation of a power of subordinate legislation is probably 
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called subordinate could retain any power in defiance 
of the legislature called supreme, it winild cease to 
be a subordinate legislature, and would, in fact, share 
the sovereign power with the so-called suprmne legis- 
lature. 

2. T/iaf flic liuvs made hi vhtiic of it must not be 
inconsistent icifh any lazo or rule of laze made or sanctioned 
by flic supreme legislature m relation to the same stdiject- 
inattcr. If a legislature called subordinate could, of its 
own authority, repeal or modif}’ the laws or rules of 
law made or sanctioned by the supreme legislature, it 
would be co-ordinate with, not subordinate to, such 
legislature. It is to be observed, that the laws of a 
.subordinate legislature must conform, not only with the 
laws made dun fly, but also with those made indirectly, 
by the supreme legislature. Consc'ciuently, thi*y must 
conform with a law made by a subordinate legislature 
in the dominant country, if such law should affi'ct the 
dependency. For example, the subordinate govern- 
ment of an English dependency is bound by a rule of 
law established by an English court, so far as such rule 
of law extends to the dependency. 

what Locke meant by affimiing, that ‘ the Icgi.slative cannot trans- 
fer the power of making laws to any other hands.’- -On Civil 
Government, Part II. § 141. By ‘transfer,’ he doubtless meant 
‘ transfer absolutely^ or ‘ without power of revocation ; ’ in winch 
sense the proposition is strictly true ; since an ab.soluto grant to 
any person or persons of the legislative power would be a commu- 
nication to such person or persons of the sovereignty. The reason 
whieh Locke assigns for this position is indeed erroneous, being 
founded on his doctrine of a social compact. ‘The power of the 
legislative (he says) being derived from the people by a pustttve 
voluntary grant and institution, can be no other than what that 
positive grant conveyed, which being only to make laws, and not 
to make legislators, the legislative can have no power to transfer 
their authority of making laws and place it in other hands.’— Ibid. 
§ 141. The power of the supreme legislature has not, and has 
never had, in any country the origin which Locke here imagines, 
{See Maine’s Ancient Law, chaps, iv and v.) 
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3. T/iat its legislative acts are liable to be annulled m 
consequence of the decision of a competent tribunal This 
attribute of subordinate legislation is a result of the 
necessity that its acts should not be inconsistent with a 
law of the supreme legislature: for if any act of a 
subordinate legislature is inconsistent with a law of the 
supreme legislature, it is illegal; and if it be illegal, 
there can scarcely fail to be a tribunal which is 
competent to declare its illegality h 

^ Bentham states the marks of subordinate political powers as 
follows • 

' La subordination d’un pouvoir politique a un autre est etabli 
I®, par la cassabilit^ des actes ; 2®. par la sujetion aux ordres qu’il 
en re90it.’ — Traites de Legislation, tom. 1. p. 315. 

If by ‘ cassabilitd des actes ' Bentham means that the court which 
annuls the acts of a subordinate legislature is generally superior to 
it, this condition is not necessary. The power of annulling the 
acts of a subordinate legislature may be entrusted to a court, 
which may, together with the functionary or body of functionaries 
whose acts are annulled, be subordinate to the sovereign govern- 
ment. The court is indeed superior to the subordinate legislature 
for that parttcnlar purpose^ but not generally. On the other hand, 
if he means that the acts of a subordinate legislature can be re- 
pealed or modified by the supreme legislature, the condition is 
equally unnecessary ; for the acts of the supreme legislature can 
be repealed or modified by the supreme legislature. It seems, 
therefore, that by ‘ cassabilite des actes,' Bentham meant only that 
the acts of a subordinate legislature could be quashed by a com- 
petent tribunal, if they are illegal; according to the statement in 
the text The second condition stated by Bentham (viz. the 
subjection to orders received from the supreme power) applies 
pnncipally to executive functionaries. 

The following passage respecting by-laws in Bacon’s Abridg- 
ment describes with precision the second rule as to the acts of a 
subordinate legislature, which is stated in the text : 

'A by-law, with a penalty of imprisonment, or forfeiture of goods 
and chattels, is void ; for by the general law of the kingdom, no 
man is to be imprisoned or dispossessed of his goods and chattels, 
nisi per legale judicium parium siiontm^ "eel per legem terree ; and 
were by-laws with such penalties allowed, it would be enabhng 
corporations to set up private particular laws, in contradiction to 
the laws of the land ; which would be against the very nature and 
essence of a by-law; which, though it may be preeter the general 
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It sometimes happens, that in consequence of in- 
vasion by a foreign enemy, or of internal dissensions, 
the affairs of a popular government reach a crisis 
demanding the rapidity and decision of execution, 
which can only be obtained from a single will. In 
such a crisis as this, the entire governing powers may 
be delegated by the ordinary sovereign g^■)^'crnmcnt 
to an extraordinary officer, subject only to the limita- 
tion that the delegation can at any moment be recalled 
Instances of this species of delegation in republics arc 
afforded by the Greek ^Esymnetes and the Roman 
Dictator ^ A similar delegation may, likewise, take 
place in a monarchy, with respect to a part of tlie 
monarch’s dominions, if the monarch should be unable 
to be present on the spot, or should not possess the 
energy and efficiency requisite for the occasion. The 
officer styled alter ego in the Neapolitan government 
and perhaps known in some other of the modern 
governments of southern Europe, affords an exanqile of 
the latter mode of delegation. Under such ample 
delegations as these, the officer possesses a jjower of 
subordinate legislation, discharged of the two last of the 
three conditions which have been just enumerated. 

2. Since the power of issuing arbitrary commands is 
sparingly exercised by the supreme governments of 
civilised states, so it is not extensively delegated by 
them to political subordinates. Thus m England the 
power of dispensing with the laws is only conceded to 

law of the realm, it cannot be contra ' — Bacon’s Abridgment, I)j'- 
law (E). 

* (Other mstances could be supplied from the history of the 
Itahan Republics in the Middle Ages.) 

® (The cruelties practised by the Bourbon King Bomba and hi.s 
Son led to the downfall of the Neapolitan government, lu i860 
Garibaldi and his troops overran Sicily and Naples, and in i86i 
the two Sicilies, as they were called, were annexed to the Sardinian 
kingdom and Victor Emmanuel took the title of King of Italy.) 
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the Crown and its officers, in certain cases, as for par- 
doning or mitigating the punishment of comacts, for 
remitting custom and excise duties, for excusing poor’s 
rates. Generally, however, the power of dispensing 
with the laws in individual cases is in England exercised 
only by the supreme legislature, as in the cases of 
divorce bills and private estate bills. 

3. The next species of the delegation of the powers ^ 
of government which we have to consider, is the dele- executive 
gation of executive powers to political subordinates. 

These subordinates are called generally executive, or, soveieigu 
according to their special department, judicial or admini- ment 
strative functionaries. The persons at the head of the 
administrative offices are usually called ministers of 
state. 

It would be tedious to give a formal enumeration of Executive 
the several classes of the executive officers commonly 
employed by a sovereign government ; but the following 
list will serve to exemplify the principal varieties of 
them ^ 

Collectors of public taxes, and of rents of government 
lands. 

Paymasters. 

Accountants. 

Comptrollers and auditors. 

Military and naval commanders. 

Commissaries and guardians of naval and military 
stores. 

Judges. 

Policemen. 

Persons charged witli sanitary and quarantine regula- 
tions. 

Ambassadors and consuls. 

Ministers of religion. 

Professors and schoolmasters. 

' Compare Hobbes, Leviathan, Part II, ch. xxiii. 

F 
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6s puELnny.iRY LynviRV. 

Officer'! charged with the relief of the destitute. 

Notaries public. 

Registi-ars of births, deaths, and man-iages. 

The general nature of the executive powers delegated 
to these functionaries has been explained above ; and 
It has also been shown that, unless the executive 
powers were delegated to a large number of subordinate 
officers, the laws of a sovereign government could not 
be carried into effect. 

With respect to the comparative importance of the 
legislative and executive powers, it may be obseiwed 
that a sovereign government possesses both ; and that, 
inasmuch as each of these powers implies the other, 
neither can exist alone. But the power of making laws, 
or issuing general commands, is the more important of 
the two \ as being the more extensive in its operation ; 
and, accordingly, the legislative power is in general only 
partially delegated by a sovereign government ; whereas 
(as has been already remarked) a government in general 
delegates nearly the whole of its executive powers. 
The executive officers, inasmuch as they act by dele- 
gated powers, are subordinate to the sovereign govern- 
ment, and are merely its ministers, for the purpose of 
carrying its laws into effect. Hence it is in general an 
error to represent the legislative and executive depart- 
ments as having co-ordinate and equal powers ; since a 
sovereign government in general exercises its legislative 
functions, to a great extent, directly; whereas its 
executive functions are in general delegated to subor- 
dinates. Moreover, the power of making laws implies 
the power of determining the delegation of executive 
functions to subordinate officers, since it is by means 
of laws that the delegation is made®. 

' {See above p. 21, and note a) 

“ ‘The executive power, placed anywhere but »» a person that 
has also a share tn the legislature, (this linutation is unnecessary) is 
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Nevertheless, as a general command would be 
nugatory, if means were not taken for enforcing it, and 
as it IS the duty of the executive to enforce the general 
commands of the legislature, the executive often attracts 
the larger share of public attention, and the functions 
of government are supposed to reside more peculiarly 
in it^. 

Moreover, an extensive power of subordinate legis- 
lation is always delegated to executive functionaries, 

Visibly subordinate and accountable to it, and may be at pleasure 
changed and displaced. ... Of other ministerial and subordinate 
powers in a commonwealth we need not speak, they being so 
multiplied with infinite variety, in the different customs and con- 
stitutions of distinct commonwealths, that it is impossible to give a 
particular account of them all. Only thus much, which is necessary 
to our present purpose, we may take notice of concerning them, 
that they have no manner of authority, any of them, beyond what 
is by positive grant and commission delegated to them, and arc all 
of them accountable to some other power in the commonwealth.' 
— Locke on Civil Government, Part II. § T52. ^ When the legis- 
lative hath put the execution of the laws they make into other 
hands, they have a power still to resume it out of those hands, 
when they find cause, and to punish for any mal-administration 
against the laws.’ — Ibid. § 153. Montesquieu did not sec that a 
sovereign government exercises directly most of its legislative 
functions, but delegates its executive functions to subordinates. 

‘ II ne faut pas (he says) que la puissance legislative ait recipro- 
quement la faculte d'arreter la puissance cxecutnce.’— Esprit dcs 
Lois, xi. 6. The legislative power, if that power be exercised 
by the sovereign government, must be superior to the executive 
power, if the executive power be exercised by subordinates. 

^ Speaking of an oath for abjuration of the Pretender, in a Bill 
brought into Parliament in 1701, Burnet says : 

‘The clause fm the oath) of maintaining the government in king, 
lords, and commons, was rejected with great indignation ; since 
the government was only in the king; the lords and commons 
being indeed a part of the constitution, and of the legislative body, 
but not of the government* — Memoirs of his own Time, vol. iii. 
p. 413. In like manner, the term government is commonly applied 
to the ministers of the state, or the heads of the chief admini- 
strative departments ; as when it is said that ‘ there is to be a 
change of government,’ that ‘a person is a supporter of the 
government,* &c. 
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such powers of subordinate legislation being always 
(except in the case of judges) limited to a certain subject 
or subjects, or to the purpose of canying a certain law 
or laws into effect. 

Instances of the delegation of powers of subor- 
dinate legislation to administrative functionaries, as to 
the Roman aedile, the Board of Treasury, and the 
revenue departments in England, the police department 
in France and other continental states, have been 
already given; and, indeed, perhaps every admini- 
strative officer has a power of subordinate legislation to 
a greater or less extent. 

The most extensive exercise of the powers of subor- 
dinate legislation by executive functionaries is that made 
by the judicial department, whose indirect legislative 
powers are (it is to be observed) unlimited as to subjects. 
Some remarks have been already made on the extent 
of the law which owes its origin to judicial legislation, 
as compared with the extent of that which is formed by 
the supreme legislature ^ 

The following may be conceived to be the principal 
reasons which induce a sovereign government to dele- 
gate extensive powers of subordinate legislation to its 
executive officers. 

If executive officers had no legislative power, and if 
they could issue no other command than a special com- 
mand founded upon a law previously made or sanctioned 
by the supreme legislature, the laws of the supreme 
legislature could scarcely be executed. So great is, in 
general, the difficulty of foreseeing numerous remote 
contingencies, and of exhausting them by legal pro- 
visions, that the most carefully considered and most 
skilfully executed work of legislation would scarcely 
stand the test of practice, unless it could be helped out 
with some subsidiary regulations made by the persons 
^ Above, p 59. 
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employed to enforce it. Moreover, it sometimes happens 
that a want of appropriate knowledge in the supreme 
legislature, and the scantiness of its time on account of 
the variety of the subjects which come before it, and 
successively claim a share of its attention, compel it to 
be comparatively vague and meagre in the composition 
of its laws; and to trust to its executive officers to 
supply the detailed regulations necessary for carrying 
its general directions into complete effect. It may be 
added, that changes of circumstances (such as the intro- 
duction of new customs or new inventions) would render 
many laws inoperative, if the executive officers did not 
possess a power of making such regulations as would 
adapt them to an altered state of things. 

After a supreme legislature has laid down general 
rules of extensive application, subordinate legislatures, 
consisting of executive officers, can develope their 
provisions, and give them the requisite minuteness 
and completeness ; having for -that purpose a more 
flexible and manageable power than the supreme 
legislature and being able to act with a less elaborate 
machineiy. 

The universal practice of delegating powers of subor- 
dinate legislation to executive functionaries, shows that 
the legislative and executive departments of the govern- 
ment can be distinguished only by the powers exercised, 
and not by the persons exercising them. 

4. Lastly, it remains for me to notice the delegation 4 Deiega- 

- . tion of in- 

of the inquisitorial powers of a sovereign government, quisitonai 
Powers of inquiry for judicial and administrative byT'^*’ 
purposes are delegated extensively to judicial and sovereign 
administrative functionaries. ment 

A power of inquiry for legislative purposes is not in 
general delegated, except to a subordinate government. 

But the boundaries between legislative and executive 
inquiries are not always distinctly marked, since an 
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inquiry for an administrative purpose may sugge^-t 
improvements in the existing laws 

Respecting the means b}’ which the powers ot 
government are delegated, it ma}' be ol).ser\'ed, tliat they 
are delegated either expressly, by an oral or wnlton 
declaration of the sovereign government ; or impliedly', 
by a tacit signification of its pleasure ; as, for example, 
by constitutional usage. 



AN ESSAY ON THE GOVERNMENT 
OF DEPENDENCIES. 


CHAPTER I. 

DEFINITION OF A DEPENDENCY AND OF A SUBORDINATE 
GOVERNMENT 

In the preceding Inquiry, I have attempted to explain Chm- i 
the nature of supreme and subordinate powers of govern- 
ment, and the mode in which the latter are delegated. 

I have also shown in it that by a general delegation of 
political powers a dependency with a subordinate govern- 
ment is created. The detailed examination of the nature 
of a dependency and its subordinate government was 
reserved for the present Essay 

A dependency is a part of an independent political Depea- 
community which is immediately subject to a subor- 
dinate government. 

That part of the independent political community Dominant 
which is composed of the supreme government, and of 
the persons immediately subject to such supreme govern- 
ment, may, with reference to the dependency, be styled 
the dominant community, or country'^. The supreme 

^ See above, p. 6i. 

® UoKis Tvfiavvoi, or TrdXiff l^ovira, according to the expressions 
of Thucydides. See Thuc. i. laa, 124, vi. 85. The word dpx 4 was 
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c^^^ I government is common to the dominant country and 
the dependency; but since the persons composing it 
are in general natives of the dominant country, and 
since it is the government to which the pooplo of the 
dominant country arc directly subject, the members of 
it may be properly considered as belonging to the 
dominant community. 

Siibor- A subordinate government^ is a government which 
govern- acts by delegated powers, but which possesses powers 
applicable to every purpose of government, which is 
complete in all its parts, and would be capable of 
governing the district subject to it, if the interference of 
the supreme government with its proceedings were 
altogether withdrawn. 

A subordinate government resembles a sovereign 


peculiarly appropriated to dependencies ; see Thuc, i. 67, ii. 96, 97, 
lii. 37, vi, 90. 

M. de Sismondi uses a similar expression, in speaking of the 
Venetian republic, and its subjects, though he has probably not 
borrowed it from Thucydides ; 

^ La republique de Venisc dtoit formde, cn quelquc sorte, dc trois 
nations : les Venitiens, les peuples de terre firme, ct Ics Lcvantins. 
Les habitans de Venise m&me ct des lagunes se regardoient comme 

peuph'-roi \ les prerogatives dc la souverainete n’appartcnnient, 
il est vrai, qu’§i un corps de noblesse peu considerable, forme an 
sein de cette nombreuse population ; mais tous les Vcnitiens se 
sentoient encore membres de la republique, et domniateurs dans 
les pays qu’ils avoient conquis.’ — Histoire des Rep. Ital ch. Ixxx. 
(tom. X. p. 261.) 

^ By a subordinate government, I mean, fas I have slated in the 
text,) a government not being sovereign, but having the complete 
organisation which characterises the sovereign government r)f an 
independent political society; in other words, possessing all the 
political powers which a government can possess, and all the 
institutions requisite for the exercise of them. A body of public 
functionaries may preside for certain purposes over a district (as a 
county, department, municipality, or borough) which is imme- 
diately subject to a sovereign government ; but inasmuch as the 
powers of such a body only extend over certain classes of subjects, 
It cannot be said, with propnety, to form the subordinate govern- 
ment of the district. 
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government in this: that it is completely organised, and c^^p 
possesses all the institutions requisite for the performance 
of the several functions which are proper to a govern- 
ment^. It differs from a sovereign government in this ; 
that It is subordinate to, or, in other words, in the habit 
of obeying, the government of another political society, 

A subordinate government resembles a body of 
functionaries exercising certain powers of government 
over a district which is immediately subject to a sove- 
reign government, (such as a county, department, 
municipality, or borough,) in being subordinate to a 
sovereign government. It differs from such a body of 
functionaries, in possessing the full complement of the 
powers and institutions requisite for governing a 
political community. For example; the town-council 
of an English borough, with the other borough officers, 
though they exercise many of the functions of govern- 
ment in the borough, do not exercise them all; and it 
would be necessary for the borough, if the interference 
of the supreme government were withdrawn from it, to 
create new public departments, before it would possess 
a completely organised government, capable of pre- 
siding over an independent political society. 

Several dependencies may be subject to the same 
supreme government; or, in other words, may be de- 
pendent on the same dominant community. 

The district subject to a subordinate government is 
necessarily less extensive than the entire territory 
subject to the supreme government. 

The entire territory subject to a supreme government Empire 
possessing several dependencies (that is to say, a 

^ {This statement seems too wide. Even the self-govermng 
colomes of the British empire have no F oreign office, for instance, 
and its machinery, therefore a subordinate government can hardly 
be said to possess ‘ all the institutions requisite for the performance 
of the several functions which are proper to a government.’) 
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Chap. I territory formed of a dominant country together with its 
dependencies), is sometimes styled an empire] as when 
we speak of the British empire. AgTcedbly with this 
acceptation of the word empire, the supreme govern- 
ment of a nation, considered with reference to its 
dependencies, is called the imperial p^ovcnitnoif, and the 
English Parliament is called the imperial parliament, as 
distinguished from the provincial parliament of a depen- 
dency ^ 

^ Burke, m the following passage, considers an empire ti) be a 
system of communities, one supreme, the others suborclmatc. and 
distinguishes it from the dominant nation, which is a single com- 
munity : ‘ I look on the imperial rights of Great Bntam, and the 
privileges which the colonists ought to enjoy under these rights, to 
be just the most reconcileable things in the world The pai lia- 
ment of Great Britain sits at the head of her extensive empire in 
two capacities . one as the local legislature of tins island, providing 
for all things at home, immediately, and by no other instrument 
than the executive power. The other, and I tliink, her nobler 
capacity, is what I call her imperial character; m which, as from 
the throne of heaven, she superintends all the several inferior 
legislatures, and guides and controls them all witliout annihilating 
any. As all these provincial legislatures arc only co-ordinate to 
each other, they ought all to be subordinate to her.'’ After some 
other remarks, he adds: ‘Such, Sir, is my idea of the consti- 
tution of the British empire, as distinguished from tJie consti- 
tution of Britain/ Speech on American Taxation. Woiks, vol. ii. 
PP- 435-7- 

Again, he says, in his speech at the conclusion of the poll at 
Bristol : ‘We are now members for a rich commercial city ; this 
city, however, is but a part ol a rich commercial nation, the in- 
terests of which are various, multiform, and intricate. Wc aic 
members for that great nation, which, however, is itself but part of 
a great mipire, extended by our virtue and by our fortune to the 
furthest limits of the east or the west.’— -Works, vol ui p. 21. 

The word retch has a similar acceptation in German. One of 
the meanings attributed to it by Adclung, in v. is, ‘Dcr ganze 
Umfang aller einein gekronten Oberhaupte unterworfenen Pro- 
vmzcn.’ The Greek work when used with reference to 
dependencies, has been translated empire^ Sec Mr. Clinton’s 
Fasti Hellenic!, vol. ii. App. 6 and 7. Compare Wachsmuth, Hel- 
lenische Alterthumskundc, 1. 2, p. 69, ‘ Zur rechten Erkcnulniss 
desselben bedarf es einer Nachweisung dcr Stufen, durch welche 
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Since a depondenc}' is characterised b)^ its being 
immediately subject to a subordinate government, and 
since a subordinate government is characterised by the 
completeness of its delegated powers, and their ap- 
plicability to every purpose of government, we proceed 
to consider in detail the nature and extent of the powers 
which are delegated to a subordinate government. 

The most important power delegated to a subor- 
dinate government is a general power of subordinate 
legislation, as distinguished from a special power of 
subordinate legislation. 

The difference between a general and a special 
power of subordinate legislation may be desenbed in 
the following manner. 

A general power of subordinate legislation is ne- 
cessarily hmited by the conditions ^ to which all dele- 
gated or subordinate political power is liable ; but it is 
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die Athenische Secherrschaft zu der Hohe aufstieg, wo cine un- 
bestnttene Gewalthabeischaftubcr Inselnund Kusten, emmi 
Athemschen Rciche^ sum Unterschmie von dmi Athemsthen Staate^ 
bestand/ 

The Latin word iniperium commonly signifies the dominion 
itself, and not the people or territories subject to the dominion . it 
bears, however, the latter meaning in the following passage of 
Tacitus, where Galba says to Piso, ' Si immmsiim impcrn corpus 
stare ac libran sme rectore posset, dignus eram a quo respublica 
inciperet.’ — Hist, i. iS. {It often bears this latter meaning in post- 
Augustan authors. A similar change took place in the meaning 
of the word ^provincia* (see note H). For the strict technical 
meaning of the word ^Imperium,* sec Watson’s Select Letters of 
Cicero, Part I, Note E, ‘on the meaning of the words Impenum 
and Imperator.' Sec also Smith’s Die. of Antt. s.v. Mommsen 
says of It, Bk. a, chap. iii. vol. i. p. 297, note, ‘the impenum, that 
IS to say, the right of commanding the burgess in the name of the 
community was in its essential character indivisible and capable 
of no other limitation at all than a territorial one.* Festus thus con- 
trasts imperium and Potestas : ‘ Cum Impeno est dicebatur apud 
antiques cui nominatim a populo dabatur imperium. Cum potes- 
tate est dicebatur de eo qui a populo alicui negotio prseficiebalur.’ 
See Bruns* Fontes Juris Romani Antiqui, p.i8o.) 

^ See those conditions stated above, pp. 61-3. 
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Ciivp r unlimited as to the subjects to which it ma_v be applied 
within the assigned territory. Accordingly, where a 
general power of subordinate legislation has been dele- 
gated, the subordinate legislature can make a law upon 
any subject, provided that the law which it makes be 
not inconsistent with a law established by the .supreme 
legislature in relation to the same subject, and provided 
that the subordinate legislature be not prohibited b}!- 
a law of the supreme legislature from legislating on 
such subject. For example, when a Roman governor 
was sent into a province, he could make any law in the 
province which was not inconsistent with the rules 
established by Rome for the gov^ernment of the pro- 
vince upon its first reduction, or with some law, binding 
the province, subsequently made by the supreme 
legislature. Again, the subordinate government of an 
English dependency (consisting of the crown and a 
body of persons in the dependency) is competent to 
make any law which is not inconsistent with some act 
of parliament, or some recognised rule of common 
(or unwntten) law, binding the dependency. 

But where a special power of subordinate legislation 
has been delegated, the subordinate legislature can only 
make a law concerning the subject or subjects upon 
which it IS, either expressly, or by necessary implica- 
tion, empowered to legislate. For example, if Com- 
missioners of Revenue are invested with a power of 
regulating the mode in which a tax is to be levied ; if a 
municipal body is invested with powers of regulating 
the paving, lighting, and watching a town ; if a judge is 
empowered to establish rules of procedure for his own 
court, these functionaries acquire no power of legislation 
which is not expressly or implicitly conferred upon them 
by the terms of the delegation. A subordinate govern- 
ment possesses a power of legislating on every subject 
which is not, tacitly or expressly, excepted from its 
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powers. A special subordinate legislator possesses no Chap i 
legislative power which has not been expressly, or by 
clear implication, conferred upon him. Consequently, 
in the latter case the presumption of law is against, in 
the former case it is in favour of, the existence of any 
given legislative powers 

Hence, the legislative power of a subordinate govern- 
ment is subject only to one legal limitation; viz. that 
Its laws must not be inconsistent with any law of the 
supreme government binding the dependency. The 
legislative power of a subordinate legislator, having a 
special power of subordinate legislation, is subject to 
two legal limitations; viz. i. Its laws must not be 
inconsistent with a law of the supreme government. 

2, It must only legislate on the subject or subjects on 
which it has been expressly, or by necessary impli- 
cation, empowered to legislate. 

A subordinate government may be restrained by 
the supreme government from legislating on a given 
subject. But in this case the restriction would be 
made by specifically excepting the subject from the 
unlimited number of subjects to which the power of 
legislation possessed by the subordinate government 
is othenvise applicable. The same remark likewise 

^ The distinction between general and special political powers is 
pointed out by Hobbes . ‘Of public ministers, some have charge 
committed to them of a general administration, cither of the whole 
dominion, or of a part thereof ; of the whole, as to a protector or 
regent may be committed by the predecessor of an infant king, 
during his minority, the whole administration of his kingdom . . . 
of a part or province, as when either a monarch or a sovereign 
assembly shall give the general charge thereof to a governor, lieu- 
tenant, praefcct, or viceroy. . . . Others have special administration; 
that is to say, charges of some special business, either at home or 
abroad ; ’ and he then proceeds to enumerate various sorts of exe- 
cutive functionaries, as those having authority concerning the public 
treasure, those having authority concerning the militia, those having 
authority to teach, those to whom jurisdiction is given, and the 
like. — Leviathan, Part II. ch. xxui. 
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Chap 1. extends to restraints placed on any other of the powers 
of a subordinate government, such as its executive 
powers. 

The supreme government ma}', however, delegate a 
general power of subordinate legislation to a functionaiy 
or body of functionaries, without creating a subordinate 
government by the delegation. In other word.s, a 
government may confer a power of subordinate legisla- 
tion, which may be exercised over an unlimited number 
of subjects, without confemng at the same time general 
political powers, or powers which can be applied to 
every purpose of government. For example, in every 
civilised country the judges exercise indmctly a general 
power of subordinate legislation, with the approbation 
of the supreme legislature ; in other words, they legis- 
late indirectly on an indefinite or unlimited number of 
subjects. Moreover, judges may exercise directly a 
general power of subordinate legislation; thus the 
Roman praetor legislated directly, in' his judicial 
capacity, by his edict But a court having a power 
of legislating directly, after the manner of the prae- 
torian edict, would be far from possessing all the 
powers of a subordinate government. For in the first 
place, a court thus constituted would want the admini- 
strative powers which a subordinate government pos- 
sesses: such as the power of disposing of the armed 
force, or the general power of levying taxes. Moreover, 
since all its legislative powers would be the conse- 
quence of its judicial powers, its powers of subordinate 
legislation could scarcely have, in practice, as extensive 
a range as the powers of subordinate legislation pos- 
sessed by a subordinate government; thus, it could 
scarcely make laws for the government of the army and 
navy. 

It follows from the preceding remarks, that the 
^ See above, p. 55. 
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powers of legislation clc'legatcd to a subordinate govern- 
ment enable it to make any law which is not incon- 
sistent with a law of the supreme government binding 
the dependency. It is often difficult in practice to 
determine which are the laws of a supreme government 
that bind a dependency Some obsciwations with refer- 
ence to the ICnglish practice on this point will be made 
lower down 

It likewise follows that a legislative act affecting a 
dependency may proceed immediately either from the 
supreme government, or from the subordinate govern- 
ment; or that the subordinate government may issue 
the act, but in obedience to instructions from the 
supreme government. 

Moreover, a supreme government may make a law 
affecting a dependency, defeasible or suspendible at the 
pleasure of the subordinate government of the depend- 
ency; or it may annex to the law any condition to be 
fulfilled by the subordinate government. 

In addition to the power of making laws, a general 
delegation of political powers confers on the subor- 
dinate government a power of issuing an arbitrary 
command (that is, a special command not founded on a 
pre-existing law®), provided that such arbitrary com- 
mand be not inconsistent with some law of the supreme 
government binding the dependency. 

It has been remarked in the Preliminary Inquiry, 
that an arbitrary command, though it be not (like an 
executive command or act) founded upon an existing 
law, and though it be not itself a law, yet is often 
invested with the legislative forms”; and this remark 
applies equally to arbitrary commands or privilegia 
issued by supreme, and to those issued by subordinate 
governments*. 

* Below, ch. V. ® Above, pp. 21-23. * Above, p. 49. 

* The power of a subordinate government to make a penal pri- 
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Moreover, besides the powers of making laws and of 
issuing arbitrary commands, a general delegation of 
political powers confers on a subordinate go^crnmcnt 
a power of carrying into eftect, by executive commands 
or acts, all the laws in force in its territory. It has 
been explained above, that the legislative power implies 
the power of detennining the manner in which the 
executive power shall be delegated’; and thus a general 
power of subordinate legislation naturally involves a 
power of creating an executive machinery for the use 
of the dependency, and of remodelling it at pleasure. 

It has been shown above, that a supremo government 
alwa^’s delegates its executive powers to certain sub- 
ordinate functionaries"; and that it also delegates to 
these functionaries some special powers of subordinate 
legislation, more or less extensive or important’*. In 
this respect there is no difference between a supreme 
and a subordinate government. The delegation of 
powers to executive officers is precisely similar in both 
cases. 

A general delegation of political powers, likewise, con- 
fers on a subordinate government inquisitorial powers, 
not only for executive, but also for legislative purposes. 

From the preceding enumeration of the powers 
belonging to a subordinate government, it results that 
a subordinate government possesses all the four sorts 
of powers which belong to a supreme government*, 
and consequently that it possesses powers applicable 
to every purpose to which the powers of a government 
can be applied. 


vilegtum was much discussed in the summer of 1838, with reference 
to Lord Durham’s ordinance for transporting certain Canadians to 
Bermuda. See the question well stated and argued in the Law 
Magazine, voL xx. pp. 384-390. 

^ Above, p. 66. 

“ Above, pp. 67, 68. 


* Above, p. 54. 

* See above, pp. 13-50. 
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The dclejjation of a general power of subordinate Chap i 
Icgi.slation to the governincnt of a dependency is more 
important than the delegation of a special power of sub- 
ordinate legislation to a municipal or other executive 
bod}", not only on account of the greater number ofoidmatL- 
subjects to which the general power is applicable, but olTsub"" 
also on account of the greater frequency of the occasions 
for its exereise h ^bor^”*^ 

A subordinate government cannot, as has been dmate 
already remarked, make a law inconsistent with a law 
of the supreme legislature affecting the dependency ; 
still less can it repeal or alter any such law. Accord- 
ingly, if the supreme government had legislated exten- 
sively for the dependency, there would be little scope 
for the exercise of the powers of subordinate legislation 
possessed by its own peculiar government, however 
extensive those powers might be. But, in general, on 
account of the difference between the circumstances of 
the two countries, or the remoteness of the dependency, 
or its recent acquisition by the dominant country, or 
some other cause, the supreme government has scarcely 
legislated at all for its internal regulation. Therefore a 
wide field for the exercise of its legislative powers is 
in general open to the subordinate government. For 
example, few acts of parliament relate to the internal 
government of any English dependency, excepting so 
far as they determine the structure or powers of its 
subordinate government ; as the late Act renewing the 
charter of the East India Company**, and the acts re- 
lating to the constitution of Canada. The acts of par- 


^ On the comparative quantity and character of the laws made 
by the supreme and subordinate legislatures of a country, see the 
remarks above, pp. 59, 60. 

- (The charter of the East India Company was renewed with 
modifications m 1833, again in 1853. In 1858, after the Indian 
Mutiny, it was abolished, and the government of India was taken 
over by the Crown.) 

G 
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Ch\p I 


Separate- 
ness of 
a suboT- 
dmatc 
govern- 
ment. 


hament applicable to the English dependencies chiefly 
regulate their commercial or other relations with Eng- 
land, or with one another, or with foreign countries ; 
as the Navigation Act^, and the acts relating to the 
transportation of convicts, and the slave trade. 

From the generality of the powers oi a subordinate 
government, and the completeness of its administrative 
and judicial machineiy, it likcsvise follows that a de- 
pendency is as little incorporated with the dominant 
community, and its government is as distinct, as is 
consistent with its being an integral part of the same 
independent political society. 

Accordingly, a dependency is not understood to be 
included in a commercial treaty with the dominant 
country, if the dominant country is alone named ^ A 
treaty of peace or declaration of war is, however, under- 
stood to include dependencies without their being 
named; and a dominant country is as responsible to 
other independent states for the conduct of the inhabit- 
ants of its dependencies as of any other part of its 
dominions. 


It may be here remarked, with reference to the 
separateness of a dependency, that a circumstance very 
characteristic of a dependency is, that the revenue and 


* [The first act of navigation was passed by the Government of 
the Commonwealth in October, 1651. The great act on the 
subject was passed in 1660 in Charles the Second’s reign. These 
laws were in the main repealed m 1849 For a list of the Imperial 
Statutes now applying to the colonies, see Tarring’s ‘ Law relating 
to the Colonies,’ ch. vi.] 

* See Stokes, Constitution of the British Colonies, p. 13. In 
like manner, the A.ct 12, ch. u. c. 49 s i, which granted to 
the king a subsidy of five per cent, on all merchandise ex- 
ported from or imported into the realm of England, or ‘any 
of His Majesty’s domimons to the same belonging,’ was held 
not to include the colonies. See Bancroft’s History of the United 
States, vol. u. p. 41. Compare Montesquieu, Esprit des Lois, 
I. xxi. c. ai. 
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expenditure of its subordinate government constitute a 
separate account ; and that no part of its public revenue 
and expenditure is mixed with the public accounts of 
the dominant country. A district immediately subject 
to the supreme government (such as a county, depart- 
ment, borough, or parish) may keep a separate account 
of certain public taxes collected and disbursed by it; 
but other taxes are collected in the district by the 
agents of the supreme government, the proceeds of 
which it expends and accounts for. It malces no differ- 
ence as to the separateness of the public accounts of a 
subordinate government, whether the dependency does 
or does not pay a tribute to the supreme government. 

The delegation of political powers to the governments 
of dependencies is so extensive, that there is no political 
power which has not been exercised by some sub- 
ordinate government. In general, however, the power 
of making war of their own authority is withheld from 
the subordinate governments of the dependencies of 
civilised states ; but it has often been exercised by the 
oriental satraps and pachas, and a power of self-defence 
against invasion must necessarily be allowed to the 
governments of all distant dependencies, such as the 
American, Indian, and Australian dependencies, of 
England 

^ Volney considers the wars between the pachas, or governors 
of provinces, in the Turkish empire, as marks of their virtual 
independence. ‘II arrive quelquefois (he says) que les pachas, 
sultans dans leurs provinces^ ont entre eux des haines personnelles ; 
pour les satisfaire, ils se prevalent de leur pouvoir, et ils se font 
mutuellement des guerres sourdes ou ddclarees, dont les eiFets 
ruineux tombent toujours sur les sujets du sultan.’ — ^Volney, Voyage 
en Eg3rpte et en Syne, tom. ii. p. 225. It is manifest that if 
different parts of the same empire have a habit of making war against 
one another, they do not habitually obey a common superior; but 
occasional instances of such wars, in so ill-compacted and ill- 
regulated a system as that of an Oriental empire, would not be a 
proof of independence. 


Cii\p r 


Power ot 
a depend- 
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Chap I The payment of a tribute'^ by one political community 
■ to another is a mark that the tributaiy community is 
dependent on the other; provided that, in case the 
merit ot a tribute IS withheld, the pa^nnent of it can be exacted 
a mark of by the Community which expects to receive it. But the 
depend- payment of a tribute is not universally a mark of 
dependence ; for the payment may be made voluntarily, 
and not under the fear of its exaction by force. For 
example, when the kings of England paid the proceeds 
of the Peter’s pence to the Pope, this payment did not 
render England a dependency of the State of the 
Church. In like manner, one community may buy off 
the hostility of another, by the payment of a tribute, and 
yet retain its political independence. Thus when 
Sweden, Denmark, and Portugal made regular pay- 
ments to Algiers, in order to insure their ships against 
the piracies of the Algerines, these countries did not 
become dependencies of the Algerine government. A 
payment of the latter sort may be compared to the 
hlack-mail paid by the landowners in the Scotch low- 
lands to the highland marauders, as the price of the 

1 By a trihiik I understand a payment made periodically by one 
government to another government, not as a compensation for ii 
wrong or in discharge of a debt. (See what is said on the subject 
of tribute in the Introduction. Tribute is a very vague term, 
including at once honorary acknowledgments of suzerainty, such 
as for instance the Bunga Mas or gold flower which some of the 
states in the Malay peninsula send annually to Siam, or the little 
presents which the Sultan of the Maldives sends annually to the 
Governor of Ceylon, and substantial payments whether in money 
or in kind. Cyprus is a curious instance of a community which 
pays tribute without being for practical purposes dependent on the 
country to which the tribute is paid. By an annex to the Anglo- 
Turkish convention of the fourth of June, 1878, the island was 
handed over by the Ottoman Government to England, to be occu- 
pied and administered, on one among other conditions that a sum 
equivalent to the excess of the revenue over the expenditure, 
calculated upon the average of the previous five years, should be 
paid over by England annually to the Sultan.) 
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security of their cattle ; which payment had not the chap i 
effect of being an acknowledgment to those who re- — ^ 
ceived the money that they had any right in the soiP. 

Having examined the nature of the delegation ofDistnbu- 
political powers to a subordinate government, I proceed 
to consider the manner in which the persons composing composing 
such a government may be distributed. orimLte 

A subordinate government never consists exclusively 
of persons resident in the dominant country; since the 
purpose for which a subordinate government is created, 
is to enable the dependency to be governed by persons 
resident on the spot. If the dependency could be 
governed by the supreme government directly, or by a 
subordinate government consisting of persons resident 
in the dominant country, there would be no need of 
creating the subordinate government, or of governing 
the country as a dependency. Every government 
must have a power of communicating rapidly with its 
subjects ; and, consequently, a territory which lies at a 
considerable distance from the seat of the supreme 
government must be placed under a subordinate 
government, and be governed as a dependency. It will 
be shown lower down ^ that the idea of distance, with 
reference to the government of a territory, is relative, 
and depends on the political skill, and the facilities of 
communication with the temtory in question, which the 
supreme government possesses. 

A subordinate government may, therefore, either con- 
sist exclusively of persons resident in the dependency, or 
it may consist partly of persons resident in the dominant 
country and partly of persons resident in the dependency. 

^ So the obligation to pay a tnbute to Athens did not, when the 
payment was purely voluntary, import that the state was an Athe - 
nian dependency. — See Bocckh's Public Economy of Athens, b. 3. 
c. 15. (vol. 11. p 147, English translation.) Wachsmuth, HeUenische 
Alterthumskunde, 1. 2, p. 80. (See Grote, Part 2, ch. xhv.) 

“ Below, ch. IV. 
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CitAi- I The former is the more simple system, and it was 
followed in the dependencies of the ancient republics, 
as in the subject states of Athens and in the Roman 
provinces. It has also been adopted in the inartificial 
monarchies of Asia, both in ancient and modern times. 

The more complex system of dividing the subordinate 
government into two portions, one of which is in the 
dominant country, the other in the dependency, has 
been adopted for the government of the dependencies 
of modem European states, as Spam, France, Holland, 
and England. According to the modern English 
phraseology, that portion of the subordinate govern- 
ment which consists of persons resident in the dominant 
country is usually called the home goventmeuf] and that 
portion of it which consists of persons resident m the 
dependency is usually called the local government. 

Where the subordinate government is thus divided, 
it is sometimes a complex whole, in which the consent 
of both portions is requisite to the making of a law. 
Sometimes the portion in the dependency is completely 
subordinate to the portion in the dominant country, and 
the latter may legislate without the consent of the 
former. In this case, a sub-delegation may be con- 
sidered as taking place, as in an English crown colony : 
and the viceroys of the Spanish colonies seem to have 
formerly occupied a similar position with respect to the 
council of the Indies. Sometimes the portion in the 
dependency can legislate without the consent of the 
portion in the dominant country, as appears to have 
formerly been the case with the English colonies in 
America. 

It may be observed, that the members of the sub- 
ordinate government, resident in the dominant country, 
are usually in close connexion with the supreme 
government, and are often members of it; and that 
since, in general, the supreme government legislates 
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rarely concerning the internal affairs of a dependency, Chap i 
the members of the subordinate government, who are 
resident in the dominant country, form the chief link 
between the dominant country and the dependency. 

When the powers of the subordinate government 
are divided between persons resident in the dominant 
country, and persons resident in the dependency, the 
share in the power of subordinate legislation, which is 
exercised by persons resident in the dependency, may 
either be conferred exclusively on a person or persons 
appointed by the home government, or it may be 
conferred on the nominees of the home government, 
conjointly with a body of persons chosen by the in- 
habitants of the dependency. 

On the nature and extent of the powers of a body so 
elected in a dependency, possessing a share of the 
power of subordinate legislation, and on the relation of 
such a body to the supreme government, some further 
remarks will be made in a subsequent part of this 
Essay h 

The portion of a subordinate government which 
consists of persons resident in the dependency, may be 
principally composed either of natives of the dominant 
country or of natives of the dependency itself. We 
shall hereafter point out that the difference between tlie 
two latter modes of government is of great importance, 
although the form of the government is the same It 
may be added, that the headship of the subordinate 
government in the dependency is almost invariably 
entrusted to a native of the dominant country. 

The dependencies of a monarchy have always been Number 
governed by a single governor, who has united in him- perao„s 
self all the powers delegated to the subordinate govern- ““§Je 
ment. This has been the case with the satraps, pachas, subor- 


' Below, ch. ix. 


* Below, ch. ix. 
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and other governors under the Oriental monarchies, 
and with the Spanish viceroys of the Indies 

A dependency of a state having a popular government 
has sometimes been governed by a single person, and 
sometimes by a body composed of several persons. 
Thus in the Athenian dependencies the subordinate 
government was conducted by a democratic body ; the 
subordinate government of the Roman municipia was 
conducted by a body of councillors, whilst the Roman 
provinces were generall}' subject to a single governor; 
the Venetian dependencies were placed under a govern- 
ment having an organisation similar to that of the domi- 
nantrepublicj in the British dependencies® the legislative 
power of the governor is almost alwaj^s checked by a 
body of persons who are either appointed by the Crown 
or elected by the inhabitants of the dependency. 

There are some other questions connected with the 
government of a dependency, which may be con- 
veniently examined in this place. 

It may be asked, whether there can be a dependency 
of a dependency? and whether a subordinate govern- 
ment can create a subordinate government ? 

There is nothing in a power of this sort repugnant to 
the idea of a dependency. Provided such a delegation 
be not prohibited by the laws of the supreme govern- 

^ See note (F) at the end of the volume. (This is hardly true 
of the French colonies under the Bourbons. Their administration 
was divided between the Governor who was primarily concerned 
with military matters, and the Intendant who had charge of the 
finances. See Parkman’s ‘Old Regime in Canada.^ See also 
below, p. 150.) ^ 

^ (In Gibraltar, St. Plelena, and a few other colonies there is no 
Legislative Council, and the legislative power, so far as it resides 
in the dependency, is solely m the hands of the governor. It will 
be noted that in this passage Great Britain is excluded from the 
category of monarchies, cp. p. 41, where the author includes it 
among ‘the republican governments which are called limited 
monarchies.*) 
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mcnt, a subonlinato government may make a general Ch\p i. 
delegation of its powers with respect to a portion of 
the tcrritoiy subject to it. But it is generally con- 
sidered out of the province of a subordinate government 
to create another subordinate government; and there is 
a manifest inconvenience in the existence of a double 
row of dependencies, since a law would have to pass 
through two local governments before it came under 
the revision of the home government. 

Some of the English dependencies are said to have 
dependencies of their own, as Jamaica and Malta. 

These are .small islands near to Jamaica and Malta, 
which arc comprehended in the same subordinate go- 
vernment. The}' would, perhaps, be more correctly 
styled 'appendages' or ‘appurtenances’ than ‘depend- 
encies 

It may further be asked whether one political com- a. Whether 
munity is dependent on another, when the head of the mumty™s 

^ 111 like manner, the French dependencies, Guadeloupe and 
Senegal, arc said to have dependencies of their own : Raynal, 
voL iv. p. x8a, Notices Statistiques sur Ics Colonies Fran^aises, 

Pt. III. p. 143. (The Caymans and the Turks or Caicos Islands 
are dependencies of Jamaica, and the Jamaica legislature can 
pass laws applying to them. The letters patent and Governors* 
Commissions still speak of the island of Malta and its depen- 
dencies, but as a matter of fact Malta has no inhabited depen- 
dencies, for Gozo and Comino are an integral part of the Maltese 
community and send a member to the Council of Government. 

There are many other instances of dependencies of dependencies 
in the British empire, c.g. the Seychelles and other islands are 
dependencies of Mauntius, The Maldives are a dependency of 
Ceylon, and the Maldivc islanders have always acknowledged the 
power which holds Ceylon as their Suzerain. There are also 
cases in which, though one colony is not a dependency of another, 
the governor of the second is also governor of the first, e. g. 
the governor of the Cape Colony is also governor of British 
Bechuan aland, but British Bcchuanaland is not a dependency 
of the Cape Colony. This is in a sense an instance of what fol- 
lows in the text, i. e. two separate communities having a common 
head.) 
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government of the one community is also head of the 
government of the other. 

If the head of one political community becomes the 
head of another such community, and he possesses the 
entire sovereignty (or is monarch) m both communities, 
the two communities become integral parts of the same 
empire ; and either they may both be governed directly 
by the monarch, or one of them may be placed by him 
under a subordinate government, and be governed as 
a dependency. Thus, the Netherlands, the kingdom of 
the two Sicilies, and the duchy of Milan, were integral 
parts of the Spanish empire in the sixteenth century; 
and were governed as dependencies of Spain. If the 
distance would have permitted, these territories might 
have been governed directly by the supreme govern- 
ment, in the same manner that the several independent 
kingdoms of the Spanish peninsula became directly 
subject to one monarch. 

If the head of the government in the two communities 
does not possess the entire sovereignty (or is not 
monarch) in both, each community remains independent 
of the other. In order that two communities should be 
united under one sovereign government, it is necessary 
that the same government should be sovereign over 
both; which is not the case if the only political con- 
nexion subsisting between them is, that a person who 
is member of the sovereign body in one community is 
also member of the sovereign body in the other; or, 
that a person who is member of the sovereign body in 
one community possesses the entire sovereignty (or is 
monarch) in the other. Thus, the late king of England 
was a member of the sovereign body in the British 
empire, and was likewise a member of the sovereign 
body in the kingdom of Hanover. But Great Britain 
and Hanover were not on this account constituent parts 
of the same political community; nor was either country 
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a dependency of the other. So after the union of cuap 
the crowns of England and Scotland, Scotland was still 
an independent community, inasmuch as the king and 
the English parliament could not legislate in it : and it 
was not till the union of 1707 that England and Scotland 
became one political commumt}’’, and subject to a 
common government’. By this union, Scotland was 
rendered iinmeduitely subj'cct to the supreme govern- 
ment of Great Britain; and therefore Scotland never 
was an English dependency. The English parliament, 
however, exercised a power of legislation over Ireland 
until 1782 ; so that, before that time, Ireland was an 
English dependency, and its houses of parliament 
formed, together with the English crown, a subordinate 
government. But in 1782, the British Parliament sur- 
rendered Its legislative power over Ireland. In con- 
sequence of this surrender of power, Ireland became 
an independent kingdom, whose king was also king of 
Great Britain; and the Irish houses of parliament, 
instead of forming part of a subordinate government, 
became a part of a sovereign government. The in- 
dependence of Ireland lasted until 1800; and the Union 
of 1800 produced the same change in the political 
relations of Great Britain and Ireland, as the Union of 
1707 had produced in the political relations of England 
and Scotland 

The subsisting relation between the governments of 
Hungary and Austria is similar to that which subsisted 
between the governments of England and Scotland in 
the seventeenth century, and to that which lately sub- 
sisted between the governments of Great Britain and 
Hanover; excepting that the Emperor of Austria pos- 

’ Ilcnce the Scotch Union of 1707 was styled an incorporating 
union ; see Laing’s History of Scotland, vol. iv. p. 337. The same 
term was subsequently applied to the Irish Union of 1800. 

* See below, ch, ii. § 2. <See App. a.) 
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cnu> I sesses the entire sovereignty in the Austrian dominions, 
and is only a member of the sovereign body in Hun- 
gary. The princes of the house of Austria have 
attempted to exercise the entire sovereign power within 
the territory of Hungary, and to treat Hungary as an 
Austrian dependency; but this pi-etension has been 
resisted by the Hungarian diet, and Hungary must 
now be considered as an independent kingdom, whose 
king is also Emperor of Austria \ 

Some writers have maintained that the English 
colonies in America and the West Indies are connected 
with England by a political relation similar to that 
just described. They have asserted that the English 
parliament is not supreme in any of these colonies; 
and that a law can only be made therein by a body 
composed of the English king and the local legislature 
of the colony. According to this view, the colonial 
local legislature is not subordinate to, but co-ordinate 
with, the English houses of parliament®; and the local 
legislature occupies in the colony the same position 
with respect to the crown, which the houses of parlia- 
ment occupy with respect to it in England. It follows, 
of course, from this view, that the English colonies in 
which this system of government obtains are not de- 
pendencies of England®. 

* (This was written, of course, before the great Hungarian revolt 
of 1848-9, when Kossuth played so prominent a part. Under the 
existing arrangements, which date from 1867, the words in the text 
hold good, ‘Hungary must be considered as an independent 
kingdom, whose king is also Emperor of Austria.’ The bond 
between the two countries consists in having the same sovereign, 
one army and navy, and a common foreign policy which is 
controlled by a federal body composed of an equal number of 
members from either Parhament and known as the Delega- 
tions.) 

“ (This position was strongly taken up by the colonies in past 
times, cp. the case of Barbados quoted in the Introduction, p. xxx.^ 

’See note (G) at the end of the volume. 
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There is likewise a. question respecting the seat of chap i 
the sovereign power, in one species of dependencies, 
which may be here examined. fsthu*’”* 

It sometimes happens that an independent state 

^ govern- 

estabhslies, on the territory of another independent mcnt oi 
state, a factory, or other settlement for purposes ofmeiu'es- 
trade or industry; and prevails upon the supreme 
government of the state to allow to the inhabitants of territory 
such factory or settlement, certain exemptions from the mdepeni 
laws of the place, and the jurisdiction of the native 
courts. Having secured these exemptions for the 
precinct assigned to such settlement, the supreme 
government ol the other state proceeds to organise 
for It a subordinate government, and even to exercise 
over It a control resembling that which such supreme 
government might exercise over one of its own proper 
dependencies. 

Instances of this sort of settlement are afforded by 
the factories of the Venetians and Genoese in Con- 
stantinople under the Greek, and subsequently under 
the Ottoman Empire ; bj’’ the factories of the Portuguese, 

Dutch, French, and English in Hindustan*; and by the 
factories of the Portuguese and English at Macao “ and 
Canton. The British settlement of Honduras seems to 
have been originally established on Spanish soil by the 
consent of the Spanish Government; at present, how- 
ever, it is absolutely dependent upon England *. 

^ (The first British factory in India proper was established at 
Surat in 1612. The first territorial acquisition by the English in 
India was Madras, acquired in 1639 } 

® (The Portuguese established themselves at Macao as early ^ 

1557, but until 1887 the Chinese always refused to recognise their 
occupation as being more than a factory on Chinese soil. Macao 
has now been definitely ceded to Portugal.) 

* (The colony of British Honduras originated in log-wood 
cutting by British subjects in territory claimed by the Spaniards. 
Successive treaties guaranteed the trade without touching the 
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fiiu’ I Now, in each of the cases just stated, a subordinate 
government can be plainly discerned, which, though it 
may not possess a very complete organisation, never- 
theless suffices for the wants of the small community 
over which it presides. But it is less easy to determine 
what is the supreme government to which each of these 
local governments is subordinate; m other words, what 
is the supreme government upon which the dependency 
IS dependent. 

Strictly speaking, the subordinate government of such 
a settlement is subject to the supreme government of 
the countr}' in which the settlement is situate. The 
supreme government of the country never surrenders 
its sovereignty over the territory occupied by the settle- 
ment; and it can, at any time, resume the powers 
which It allows to be exercised by the other govern- 
ment. But, so long as the treaty or other agreement 
between the two supreme governments is obseiwcd by 
the supreme government of the country, the subordinate 
government of the settlement is in practice influenced 
by the directions issued to it from the supreme govern- 
ment of the country which has established it. Thus, 
so long as the Chinese Government permitted the 
existence of an English factory at Canton, the English 
of the factory claimed and enjoyed certain exemptions 
from the jurisdiction of the Chinese Courts, and the 
English Parliament even made laws by which it affected 
to bind the inhabitants of the factory. But, neverthe- 
less, the sovereignty of the Chinese Government over 
the English factory at Canton never could have been 

sovereignty of the soil. Eventually, however, in 1798, the Span- 
iards sent a force to drive the wood-cutters out of Belize and were 
beaten oiT. Since that date, therefore, British Honduras has 
belonged to Great Britain in virtue of conquest. The history is 
very instructive from the point of view of right to territory, and is 
given m § 2, chap. ix. of the editor’s Historical Geography of 
the British Colonies, vol. ii.) 
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disputed by the Kiifth^h Government; and the power cn.\r i 
which the English Parliament exercised over it could 
only ha\ e been considered as exorcised with the 
consent, and by the sulTerance of, the supreme Chinese 
Government *. 

'■ (The first an abiuti\c attempt to establish a British factory 
at Canton was in J03p By tlie treaty of Nankin in 1842, and the 
treaty’ of 'fiLiUsin in 1858 ratilicd by the Convention of Pekm in 
i860, various porta in China were opened to British trade and 
residence. Under the 1858 treaty, *Vrt. t6, ‘ British subjects who 
may commit any crime m China shall be tried and punished by 
the Consul or other public functionary authorised thereto according 
to the laws of Gioat Biitamf and the order in council of 1865 (since 
amended) established a supreme court for China and Japan, so far 
as regards ‘Her Majesty’s subjects in the Dominions of the 
Emperor of China and the Tycoon of Japan.’ At the present day, 
at Shanghai, there is a large European seUlcmcnt on Chinese soil, 
the English, the Fi cnch, and the Americans each having a quarter , 
and, subject to the consular jurisdiction of the separate nation- 
alities, they form a kind (►f self-governing municipality, which, 
thougli m Chinese territory, is practically independent of the 
Chinese government, Refcience should be made to the special 
volume of Ilcrtslct’s treaties relating to China.) 
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EXAMPLES OF DEPENDENCIFS 

Having given in the preceding chapter a general 
definition of a depcndcnc}', I propose, before I proceed 
to a further illustration of the ideas involved in this 
word, to collect some examples of dependenrios, for the 
purpose of exhibiting the principal form.s under which 
the relation of a dominant and a dependent community 
has existed in different ages and countries. 

§ r. Dependencies of the Oriental Monarchies, and 
the Ancient Republics. 

The S3"stem of governing by means of dependencies 
existed to a great extent in the ancient world ; indeed, 
it was one of the main characteristics of the ancient 
governments, both monarchical and republican. 

The ancient monarchies of Asia were generall}' 
aggregates of nations which had once been inde- 
pendent, but had been reduced by conquest to depend- 
ence on a common superior. The obvious and rude 
contrivance for maintaining this dependence was for 
the ruler of the conquering tribe to place a governor 
in each subject community, who collected a revenue 
from the inhabitants, and having first defrayed from it 
the expenses of his own government, paid over the 
surplus, as a tribute, to his chief. This appears to 
have been the character of the Persian Empire and its 
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satrapies, as described by Herodotus^; and such, with Chap ii 
only slight differences, has been the character of the 
Oriental governments at all times. 

^The plan/ says Mr. Mill, * according to which the 
power of the sovereign was exercised in the govern- 
ment of Hindostan, resembled that which has almost 
universally prevailed in the monarchies of Asia, and 
was a contrivance extremely simple and rude. In 
the more skilful governments of Europe, officers are 
appointed for the discharge of particular duties in the 
different provinces of the empire; some for the decision 
of causes, some for the control of violence, some for 
collecting the contingents of the subjects, for the 
expense of the state; while the powers of all centre 
immediately in the head of the government, and al- 
together act as connected and subordinate wheels in 
one complicated and artful machine. Among the less 
instructed and less civilised inhabitants of Asia, no 
other plan has ever occurred to the monarch, for the 
administration of his dominions, than simply to divide 

^ See Herod, iii. 89, sqq. Herodotus iii. 97, states that the 
territory of Persis, the district immediately subject to the king, was 
free from tribute, but that the inhabitants paid him gifts, or henevo- 
Imces. Compare Heeren’s Ideen, vol. 1. Pt. I, on the internal 
constitution of the Persian Empire ; who proves satisfactorily that 
the amounts of the tnbutes, which are stated by Herodotus, do not 
comprehend all that was paid by the provinces to the satraps, but 
only the sums which were payable by the satraps to the royal trea- 
sury. — See pp. 477-82, 496. Compare Xenoph. Cyrop. viii. 6. 

(The author makes frequent reference to Heeren, and it may be 
here said once for all, that Heeren’s Asiatic and African Nations 
(translated into English) are invaluable for information as to the 
government of dependencies by the Persians, Phoenicians, Car- 
thaginians, &c. Students may also be reminded that Grote has 
chapters deahng with these nations, while, for the Carthaginians, 
reference should also be made to Arnold’s History of Rome, and 
Mommsen’s History of Rome. See also, for the subject of this 
chapter generally, the editor’s Introduction to a Historical Geo- 
graphy of the British colonies, chaps, v. and vi.) 

H 
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Chap II. his own authority and power into pieces or fragments, 
as numerous as the provinces into which it was deemed 
convenient to distribute the empire. To each of the 
provinces a vice-regent was dispatched, who earned 
with him the undivided authority and jurisdiction of his 
master. Whatever powers the sovereign exercised 
over the whole kingdom, the vice-regent exercised 
in the province allotted to him; and the same plan 
which the sovereign adopted for the government of the 
whole, was exactly followed by the vice-regent in the 
government of a part. If the province committed to 
his sway was too extensive for his personal inspection 
and control, he sub-divided it into parts, and assigned a 
governor to each, whom he entrusted with the same 
absolute powers in his district as he himself po.ssesscd 
in the administration of the greater department. Even 
this inferior deputy often divided his authority, in the 
same manner, among the governors whom he appointed, 
of the townships or villages under his control. Every 
one of those rulers, whether the sphere of his command 
was narrow or extensive, was absolute within it, and 
possessed the whole power of the sovereign, to levy 
taxes, to raise and command troops, and to decide upon 

the lives and property of the subjects The expense 

of the government of each vice-regent was defrayed out 
of the taxes which he levied, and the surplus was 
transmitted to the superior lord, to whom he was im- 
mediately responsible. From him it was again conveyed 
to the governor above him, till it reached, at last, the 
royal treasuiy 

The existing mode of government in the Ottoman 
empire agrees almost exactly with that described by 
Mr. Mill in the preceding passage. The whole Ottoman 
empire, with the exception of Constantinople and its 
district, is divided into provinces, and a governor, com- 
* History of British India, bk. ii. ch. hi. vol. i. pp. 176-8. 
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monly styled pacha, is placed by the sultan at the head Chap ii. 
of each. This appointment confers on the pacha the 
entire subordinate government of his province. The 
only power which the sultan does not delegate to his 
governors, is the administration of civil justice, which 
(as being in a Mahommedan country rather a religious 
than a political business) is withdrawn from the military 
pachas, and is made to depend upon an officer m 
Constantinople 

^ ‘Dans cette sene d’emplois, Tobjet de la commission etant 
toujours le m6me, les moyens d’exfcution ne cliangent pas de 
nature. Ainsi le pouvoir etant, dans le premier moteur, absolu et 
arbitraire, il se transmet arbitraire et absolu a tous ses agents. 

Chacun d’eux est I’lmage de son commettant. C’est toujours le 
sultan qui command e sous les noms divers de pacha, de motsallam, 
de quaiemmaqam, d^aga , et il n’y a pas jusqu’au delibache qui ne 
le represente ’ — Volney, Voyage en Eg3rpte eten Syne, tom. ii.p.azo. 

‘En chaque gouvernement, le pacha etant I’lmage du sultan, 
il est comme lui despotc absolu ; il reumt tous les pouvoirs en sa 
personne ; il est chef et du militaire, et dcs finances, et de la police, 
et de la justice cnmmclle. Il a droit de vie et de mort; il peut 
faire a son gre la paix et la guerre ; en un mot, il peut tout Le 
but principal de tant d’autonte, est de percevoir le tribut, e’est-^- 
dire de faire passer le revenu au grand propnetaire, a ce maitre 
qui a conquis et qui possede la terre par le droit de son dpouvan- 
table lance.’ — Ib p. 222. 

‘ A titre d’lmage du sultan, le pacha est chef de toute la police de 
son gouvernement; et sous ce titre, il faut comprendre aussi la 
justice criminelle. Il a le droit le plus absolu de vie et de mort ; il 
Pexerce sans formality, sans appel.’ — Ib. p. 228. 

‘L’administration de la justice contenticuse est le seul article 
que les sultans aient soustrait au pouvoir exclusif des pachas, soit 
parce-qu’ils ont senti I’enormite des abus qui en rfisulteraient, soit 
parce-qu’ils ont connu qu’elle exigeait un temps et des connais- 
sances que leurs lieutenants n’auraient pas; ils y ont prepose 
d’autres officiers qui, par une sage disposition, sont independants 
du pacha. . . . Tous les magistrats de Tempire appeles guddtSj 
c’est-^-dire, juges, dependent d’un chef principal qui reside a 
Constantinople. , . . Ce grand qitddz nomme les juges des villes 
capitales, telles qu^ Alep, Damas, Jerusalem, &c. Ces juges, k leur 
tour, en nomment d’autres dans les heux de leurs dependances.*— 

Ib. pp. 231-2. Compare D’Ohsson, Tableau de PEmpire Ottoman, 
tom. vii. p. 283. 
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The partition of a large empire into dependencies 
is the simplest expedient for governing it, and would 
naturally be resorted to in any barbarous or semi- 
barbarous country. Accordingly, we find it in ancient 
Mexico^, as well as in most of the Asiatic monarchies 
both of ancient and modem times. 

It is to be observed, that in the Asiatic monarchies 
the subordinate government was modelled after the 
supreme government, and was almost always dele- 
gated to a single officer, who administered his province 
nearly upon the same principles as those which guided 
the supreme ruler in the government of the empire 
generally, or of that part of it immediately subject to 
his dominion. There are some traces of the military 
and fiscal powers having been exercised by different per- 
sons in the provinces of the ancient Persian monarchy ; 
but in general, both in that and other Oriental monarchies 
the satrap or provincial governor was both militaiy 
commander and collector of the tribute®. It was his 

The decisions of the cadis, or civil judges, are, according to 
Volney, ib. pp. 233-4, sometimes founded on unwritten customs or 
decisions of doctors, but in most cases on the Koran. The rchgwus 
character of the civil jurisprudence of the Ottomans is probably 
the reason why the civil judges are independent of the pachas. 
(When Cyprus was handed over to Great Britain, the annex to the 
convention of 1878 specially provided for the continuance of 
Mussulman religious tribunals in the island. These tribunals are 
presided over by cadis, but their jurisdiction is strictly confined 
to such cases affecting the Mohammedan population as are 
governed by the sacred law.} 

The delegation to the pachas was formerly so complete, that they 
could even use the sultan’s signature, and issue laws in his name. 
'Les gouverneurs faisaient autrefois usage du chiffre du sultan, 
parce qu’ils avaient le droit de rendre des ordonnanccs au nom du 
souverain ; mais cette prerogative ayant donne lieu a des abus, fut 
supprimee sous le r^gne d’ Ahmed TIL’— D’Ohsson,tom. vii. p. 284. 

^ Robertson’s Hist, of America, bk. 7, (vol. vii. p. 260). The 
Thracian Empire of Sitalces, described by Thucyd. li. 95-8, seems 
likewise to have been a loose aggregate of tributary dependencies. 

® Heeren, Id. pp. 490-2. 
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ambition to imitate the state of the monarch his master, chap ii 
and to keep a petty court ^ ; and the monarch was little 
inclined, even if he was able, to check the excesses of 
his viceroy, provided that the latter paid his appointed 
tribute at the appointed times. 

It must not be inferred from Mr. Mill’s account of 
the dependencies of an Oriental monarchy, (which has 
been cited above,) that these dependencies were different 
in kind from the dependencies of a republic or free 
state. In every dependency, the delegation of political 
powers to the subordinate government is (as we have 
already explained) nearly unlimited. The government 
of every dependency is capable of legislating on nearly 
all subjects, and of executing all laws in force within its 
temtory; and if the government is entrusted to one 
man, all these powers are necessarily united in his 
person. The principal differences between the Oriental 
and European systems of government, with respect to 
dependencies, appear to be the following:—!. In the 
Oriental dependencies the subordinate government is 
almost invariably entrusted to a single person (styled a 
satrap, pacha, &c.); whereas, in the dependencies of 
European states, the subordinate government is some- 
times more or less popular in its structure; in other 
words, it consists of a body of persons more or less 
numerous. 2. In the Oriental dependencies, the whole 
empire, with the exception of the capital city and a 
small district attached to it, is parcelled out into depen- 
dencies; whereas, in the modern European states, all 
the territories which do not lie at a great distance from 
the central power are immediately subject to the supreme 
government. 3. In the Oriental dependencies, the 
control of the supreme government over the subordinate 

* Heeren, p. 495. On the magnificence of the Turkish pachas, 
and the expensiveness of their little courts, see D’Ohsson, Tableau 
de I’Empire Ottoman, tom. vii. p. 287. 
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ch\p II. government of the dependency is feeble and irregular; 
whereas, the European states usually exercise a more 
vigorous control over the local governments of their 
dependencies. 

Depend- The powerful republics of antiquity likewise kept a 

encies of ■j 1.1 . /. . , ‘ 

ancient Considerable number of communities in subjection, 

republics. reduced either by conquest, or the 

threat of conquest. Each of these communities had 
a subordinate government, and (unless it was prevented 
by poverty) paid a tribute, in money or in kind, or in 
military or navy supplies, to the dominant state. The 
subordinate government of these dependent communities 
was generally presided over by a military or civil officer 
who represented the supreme government. 

Depend- A remarkable example of a system of dependencies 

Athens Under a Greek republic is afforded by the subject 
allies of Athens in the period of her ascendancy. After 
the defeat of the great Persian expedition against 
Greece, and the secession of the Spartans from the 
command of the allied Greek forces, the Athenians 
gradually reduced their allies in the islands and coasts 
of the iEgean sea to a state of dependence, and 
converted the voluntary contributions which the allies 
had made to the treasury at Delos for the furtherance 
of the common cause, into a tribute, which was remitted 
to Athens, and for the expenditure of which the 
Athenians rendered no account ^ These subject com- 
munities retained their separate governments, (which 
were organised on democratic principles ®,) and adminis- 

* See the copious and detailed account of the subject allies of 
Athens in Boeckh, Public Economy of Athens, bk. iii c. 15, j6, 17, 
[vol. 11. pp. 132-6B, Engl. transL). Compare Wachsmuth, Ilellcn! 
Alt. i. a. pp. 69-83, and Thirlwall’s History of Greece, chap, xviii. 
^See Grote, Pt. II chaps, xlv-xlvii. And see also the essay on 
‘Inscnptions of the age of Thucydides ’in Professor Jowett’s trans- 
lation of Thucydides, vol. ii.) 

" Aristophanes boasts of having exposed the defects of the 
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tered generally their own internal affairs^; but they ch^p ii 
were under the control, either permanent or occasional, 
of Athenian inspectors or governors, or military com- 
manders^. Moreover, the courts of the dependency 
were deprived of their jurisdiction in all important 
cases, which could only be tried by the Athenian 
tribunals^. In some instances, the Athenians seized a 
portion of the lands of a subject state, and divided them 
among certain of their citizens. Citizens who obtained 
such portions of land were called chruchi^ and the settle- 
ment was called a deruchia. Subject states of the latter 
description bear a close analogy to the colonice of the 
Romans, as will appear presently^; although they 
differed from the Roman colonice in not being intended 
to serve any military purpose. 

Many of the Athenian dependencies were transferred Depend- 
to Sparta by the unfortunate event of the Pelopon- sparia.° 
nesian war, and were governed by Sparta, during the 
short period of her ascendancy over them, in nearly 
the same manner in which they had been governed 
by Athens; except that their subordinate governments 
were made oligarchical, and that the Spartan governors 
[styled harmosts) appear to have interfered more exten- 

popular governments of the dependencies of Athens ■ tow SjJ/xous h 
rats- TToXetrti/ iff drf/j.0KpaTovvTai, Acharn. 642. So Anstotle, 

speaking of the proceedings of the Athenians and Lacedaemonians 
in the states which they respectively conquered, says, ot pei/ 
Travraxov ras uXiyapxia^, ol te AaKaves rovs d^povs KareXvav, 

Pol. V. 7. Compare Wachsmuth, 1. 2, pp. 80-1. Thirlwall, ch.xvin. 
vol. iii. p. 48. 

1 Boeckh, bk. iii. c. 16, vol. ii. p. 146. 

® Ib. p. 146. 

^ Ib. p. 141. 

* Concerning the Athenian cleruchiae, see Boeckh, bk iii. ch, xviii 
('vol. ii. pp. 168-80). Thirlwall, ch. xviii. vol. hi. p. 56. (See Grote, 

Pt. IL ch. xlvii, and CurLius Hist, of Greece, bk. hi. ch. xxxvii.) 
Polybius, Appian, and Dionysius, call the Roman colonists /eXt^- 
povxoLi see Polyb. 11. ai, iii. 40, iv. 81. Appian, B. C. 1. 7. Dionys. 

Ant. Rom. ii. 16. 
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Lit\p ii sively with the internal affairs of the dependent com- 
munities than the Athenian governors had done^. But 
besides her dependent allies be3’-ond the sea, Sparta 
likewise possessed in her Peloponnesian terriLor}'^, from 
the earliest times, a class of subjects, named Penocd. 
These subjects of Sparta seem to have lived in separate 
villages or communities, to have been placed under 
Spartan governors, and to have paid tribute by certain 
districts ; so that they perhaps rather formed a cluster 
of dependencies around the dominant Spartan state, 
than a class of subjects or serfs under the immediate 
dominion of the Spartan government®. The same 
relation probably subsisted in other Greek republics, 
which had subjects; for example, in the Cretan states 
and in Argos. 

The transition from the complete independence of a 
political community to its complete dependence on 
another state, and from the complete dependence of a 
separate community to its absorption and incorporation 
into the dominant community, might be so gradual as 
to render it difficult to determine, in any individual 
case, I. At what moment the supreme government of 
the independent state became the subordinate govern- 

' Wachsmuth, i. a, pp 344-6. 

See Muller’s Donans, bk. lii. ch. ii. § r, 3. [vol. ii. pp. ip, ay, 
Engl. transl.),Thirlwairs History of Greece, ch viu. vol. 1. pp. 306-8. 
Ephorus speaks of the division of Laconia into six provinces, one 
of which consisted of the city and its district . Strabo viiL 5, 
p. 364, ed. Casaubon, and compare Muller’s Dorians, bk. 1. ch. v' 

§ 13. The Spartan governor and military commander sent to the 
island of C3^hera, which was a perioecian dependency, bore the 
title of imflijpoSiKyr, Thucyd. iv. 53 ; but, as Bishop Thirlwall re- 
marks, ch. viii. vol.i. p 308, no inference can be drawn from Cythcra 
respecting the government of the Perioeci on the mainland. (For 

P®rioeci of Sparta, see Grote, Ft. II. ch. vi One difference 
between them and the Helots was the difference between a town 
and a^ country population. The Periceci in Crete arc referred to 
in Aristotle’s Politics, 11. 9, 4, and ii. 10, 5, and the Argive Perioeci 
m the same book, v. 3, 7.) 
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merit of a clependenc'}'; 2. At what moment the subor- CtiAP ii 
dinate government of the dependency became a merely 
municipal body, and the inhabitants of tlie dependency 
became directly sub|ect to the government of the 
dominant country. It has been already remarked that 
a tributary community is not necessarily dependent'; 
and such wa.s the case of the allies of Athens after the 
Persian war, so long as the payment of their tributes 
remained voluntary. But by successive and almost 
insensible encroachments, Athens converted their volun- 
tary tribute into a compulsory tax, and thus rendered 
them dependent upon her. The passage from a state 
of bare dependence into an entire incorporation with 
the dominant state might be equally gradual. ‘The 
degrees [says Wachsmuth, in his Political Antiquities 
of Greece) by which a Greek community passed from 
the loosest to the strictest dependence, and from thence 
to the entire loss of its separate existence, and its 
merger in the dominant state, may be stated as 
follows : — t. The subjecting it to the payment of a 
compulsory tribute. 2. The requiring it to furnish 
troops, to be commanded by generals of the dominant 
country. 3. Supreme jurisdiction, arrangement of the 
magistrates, and other interferences with the internal 
affairs of the dependency; as, for example, when the 
Mytilenaians prohibited their revolted allies from teach- 
ing writing and music to their children. Beyond this 
point, a dependent community lost its separate exist- 
ence ; and its citizens became integral members of the 
dominant state, cither by being admitted to its rights of 
citizenship, or by being degraded to the condition of 
perioeci 

' Above, p. 84 <and note). 

® Vol. i. I, p, 128. Wachsmuth in this passage considers 
periKci as directly subject to the government of an independent 
state. I have stated in p. 104, note a, my grounds for thinking that 
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Cii\r 11 We may here observe that the foreign settlements, 
or colonies (dTOlK^ot)^, of the Greeks, were m general 

« 5 omes independent from their first establishment; and that if 
they became dependencies of the mother-country, it 
was by means of subsequent conquest or other aggres- 
sive interference; as was the case when some of her 
Ionian allies were reduced to subjection by Athens 
‘The migrations of the Greek colonists (saj’s Bishop 
Thirlwall) were commonly undertaken \wth the appro- 
bation and encouragement of the states from which they 
issued; and it frequently happened that the motive of 
the expedition was one, in which the interest of the 
mother country was mainly concerned: as, when the 
object was to relieve it of superfluous hands, or of 
discontented and turbulent spirits. But it was seldom 
that the parent state looked forward to any more 
remote advantage from the colony, or, that the colony 
expected or desired any from the parent state. There 
was in most cases nothing to suggest the feeling of 
dependence on the one side, or a claim of authority on 
the other. The sons, when they left their home to 
shift for themselves on a foreign shore, carried with 
them only the blessing of their fathers, and felt them- 

the perioeci of Sparta may have been distributed into dependent 
communities; but the question is doubtful. See Philological 
Museum, vol. li. p 55, note ai. 

* Anstotle, among his multifarious works, wrote a treatise on 
the best mode of founding colonics. Ammonms ad Aristot. Categ. 
vol. iv. p. 35, a cd. Bekkcr, says, concerning Aristotle’s works, 
litpiKh /lev oiv €<rriv Stra wpos riva t% yeypaimu, Sas ewurrnXai, rj otra 
ipoTiiSeh M ’AXe^dvdpov rov MnictSuVor, rrepl re jSoinXeiof, (cnl Sarat dcT 
TO! arroiKias Troieia-ffai, ytypilipijKe. The title of the treatise seems to 
have been, XKs^avSpos ^ mip dn-odciuv. See Diog. Lacrt. v. 22, and 
Menage, ad loc. ^As regards the dn-oiKiai, reference should be made 
to the sketch of Greek colonisation given in Curtius’ History of 
Greece, bk. ii. ch. iii.^ 

Other examples of the political dependence of Greek colonies 
on the mother country are given by Wachsmuth, Hellen. Alt. i. x, 
pp. 131-a. 
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selves completely emancipated from their control. Cn^p 11 
Often the colony became more powerful than its parent, 
and the distance between them was generally so great 
as to preclude all attempts to enforce submission 

The ties which bound together a Greek mother- 
country and its colony were not political, but moral. 

The relation between the state which sent out the 
emigrants, and the new state which they established, 
was conceived as analogous to the relation which 
subsists between a parent and a child; but, it is 
to be observed, between the parent and the emanci- 
pated, not the infant, child Accordingly, a mother- 
country was considered as morally bound to protect 
and assist its colony when involved in difficulties ; while 
the colony was expected to pay certain marks of 
deference and respect, particularly in religous matters, 
to the mother-country^. 

The foreign settlements of the Phoenicians appear to Colonies 
have been nearly similar to those of the Greeks, in pheem- 
respect of their relation to the mother-country. What-'^^^"® 
ever may have been their original condition, they seem 
for the most part, and especially the distant and power- 

' History of Greece, ch. xii (vol. li pp. 109-10) And compare 
C, F. Hermann’s Greek Antiquities, §§ 73-5. ‘If (say the Corcy- 
raeans in Thucydides to the Athenian assembly) the Corinthians 
affirm that you ought not to receive their colonists as your allies, 
let them learn that every colony, when it is well treated, honours 
the mother country, but is alienated from it by ill treatment , for 
colonists arc sent out m order to be equal in rights with those who 
remain behind, and not to be their slaves : ’ ov yap eVt douXot dXX’ 
eVl Tcp upoloi roXs XctTro^evoip thm eKTrepirovraij i. 34. 

® Dionys. A. R. lli. 7, oa-tjs yap d^tovtrt TLprjs TvyxdveLV ol Trareper rrapii 
TMv eyyovoiVj Totravrrj^ oi KTicravrfS riis TToXffts napd rS>v dnoiKav. See 
Heync, Opuscula, vol 1. p. 312, concerning the filial relation of the 
colony to the state which founded it. (The tie was rather religious 
than moral.) 

’* Sec Thucyd. i. 24, and the following chapters, from which the 
sentiments of the Greeks respecting the colonial relation can be 
fully collected. ( See also Adam Smith’s chapter on Colonies, Pt. 1 .) 
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Ch4p. ii. ful Carthage, to have acquired independent governments 
at an early period of their existence. ‘The great and 
difficult art (says Heeren) of keeping colonics in de- 
pendence, which the Carthaginians understood so 
completely, was not equally well-known to the Phoeni- 
cians. The colonies of the Phoenicians, favoured by 
their position, grew more powerful than the mother- 
state, and became independent, if they were not inde- 
pendent from the beginning. The causes of their 
independence are obvious. In the first place, the 
Phoenicians (like other commercial nations in later 
times) extended their settlements over a wider surface 
than their power enabled them to command. In the 
second place. Tyre was not so centrally situated with 
respect to its colonies, as Carthage ; and hence, even 
if it had been able to raise equally large armies, it 
would not have been able to use them with equal effect 
in all directions. Carthage could, without any great 
exertion, transport its armies to Sicily and Sardinia; 
England can, in our days, send armies to the East 
Indies : but if Tyre had attempted to send an Asiatic 
army to Spain, the attempt would probably have failed. 
With the exception, therefore, of the neighbouring 
islands, such as Cyprus and others, or of some of the 
more distant settlements, particularly the mining col- 
onies, where the natives were forced to labour, the 
relation of the Tyrians with their colonies was confined 
to commercial intercourse, and the duties of a reciprocal 
affection, the latter of which were never omitted, and 
the former was constantly maintained 

’ (The only two Mediterranean states, which showed themselves 
able to hold together a foreign and colonial empire for any length 
of time, were Carthage and Rome, and it must always be borne in 
mind, that they held a much more central position as regards the 
Mediterranean world than other states of ancient times.) 

* Ideen, vol. i. Pt. II. pp. 36-7, conf pp. 31, 51-2. Ileyne also 
remarks that proximity was a necessary condition for the sub- 
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The republic of Carthage had a double set of depen- Chap n 
dencics. One set consisted of the African towns and 
provinces in the vicinity of Carthage, which appear to 
have been tributaiy to the chief city, and to have stood 
to it in nearly" the same relation as the islanders of the 
iEgcan sea to Athens, and the towns of the Periceci to 
Sparta h The unwilling obedience which these towns 
and districts rendered to Carthage, on account of the 
oppressiveness of the rule to which the}'' were subject, 
appears from the alacrity with which they joined the 
revolted mercenaries after the first Punic \var*-*. These 

jection of a Greek colony to its mother-state* ' Loca quee a novis 
colonis Grant occupata, agri, moenia, novae civitatis initia constiluissc 
videbantur, cui suo jure uti liberum esset. Id quod tanto magis 
locum habebat, 51 m terras aut insulas mari mtcrjecto rcniotas 
coloni exiisscnt’ 'In propmquo itaquc, ncc longc a mctropoli 
dissito loco sedem figcre dcbuit colonia, m quam ilia jus suuin 
exercere incipcret.’ De vclcrum colomarum jure ejusque caiisis, 
Opuscula, vol 1. pp 302, 304. 

^ Concerning the Carthaginian dependencies in Africa, see 
Arnold’s History of Rome, vul. 1. pp 477-83. 

“ See Hceren’s ideen, vol. 11 1. 43, 90, 153-4. (African Nations, 
vol 1. pp. 41, 60, 88, 147-8, Engl, transl.) The chief authority re- 
specting the subject towns of Carthage is Potyb. i. 72. Aristot 
Polit. li. II, calls them al m vi. 5, he calls them at n-e/uot/ctScff. 

According to Polyb. i. 10, the Carthaginians held in subjection the 
shores of Libya, many parts of ibena, and all the isles of the Sardi- 
nian and Tyrrhenian sea. The expressions used by Polybius in 
i. TO, and in 111. 39, (cyK/jaTels VTrdpx^nfreSf 6\eK/>aTrJiC6tcrttt') show 

that the towns and settlements of the Carthaginians were strictly 
dependencies. Polybius states in i. 70, that Matho sent envoys to 
the African cities, irafuiKaXovvTfs ini rtjv iKevOepiav* The term 
eWpareta IS likewise applied to the Carthaginian dependencies in 
the Treatise De Mirabilibus, ascribed to Aristotle: ’Ev 8 i rjj 

iTTiKpareia rStv Kapxo^ovltov op os elmi 6 KaXeirac Ovpciytoyj C. 1 1 3, 

ed. Bekker. ( In both the passages of the Politics mentioned above 
(ii. II, 15, and vi.5, 9J, Aristotle refers to the Carthaginian practice 
of sending out poor members of their drjpoff to these tnbutary 
communities with a view to improving their fortunes. He ap- 
parently implies the employment of individual citizens in the 
service of government rather than any systematic scheme of 
colonisation, such as in the case of the Athenian KKrjpovxlat and the 
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Chap II dependent communities never were incorporated with 
the dominant republic either in government or in feeling ; 
and their proneness to revolt on the approach of an 
enemy always continued to be the mam cause of the 
internal weakness of Carthage. That the subject allies 
of Carthage were its vulnerable point had been likewise 
previously known to the Athenians, who are reported 
by Thucydides to have intended to have attacked 
Carthage in this quarter, if they had succeeded in sub- 
jugating Sicily^. 

The other set of Carthaginian dependencies consisted 
of its foreign settlements, which appear to have been 
partly commercial and partly mllitar3^ The Cartha- 
ginians had establishments on the coast of Spain, in the 
Balearic islands, Sardinia, Corsica, Sicily, Malta, and 
elsewhere The Carthaginian settlements did not, like 

Roman colonise. See Arnold’s History of Rome, ch. xxxix. 
Mommsen (bk,iii. ch.i), takes the same view as Arnold, butliccren 
(African Nations, Pt. L ch. i), and Grote [Pt. IL ch. Ixxxi), read the 
words as implying a regular scheme of colonisation ) 

' eiT€iTa Kal rrjs Kap^ridovioiv Kal avrav UTronEipdcrovTes, Thuc. vi. 

90. That is, the Athenians intended first to attempt to detach the 
Carthaginian dependencies, and then to attack Carthage itself. It 
was a common policy among the ancients for an attacking stale to 
attempt to detach the dependencies of its enemy, before it invaded 
the central territory The discontent of dependencies, and their 
consequent proneness to revolt, was not the only, or indeed the 
main inducement to the adoption of this polic^r. The mam 
inducement was, that dependencies were tnbutary, and therefore 
the loss of them diminished the resources of the dominant country. 
In modern times, the loss of a dependency does not in general 
dimmish the revenue of the dominant state, or curtail its military 
or naval power. At the most, the loss of it may be a commercial 
disadvantage to the dominant state. 

3 Heeren’s Ideen, vol. ii. Pt. 1 . pp. 41, 63-107. (African Nations, 
vol. 1. pp. 39, 61-104. See particularly p. 94.) 

<The spheres of Greek and Phoenician or Carthaginian coloni- 
sation were for the most part mutually exclusive. The Greeks 
had hardly any colonies in Spain, and the Carthaginians had none 
in Italy. Sicily, however, was a meeting point of Carthaginians and 
Greeks, and Cyprus of Phoenicians and Greeks.) 
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those of the Greeks, become independent; but, like chap ii 
those of Rome, remained m a state of dependence upon 
the mother-country. 

The Carthaginian dependencies, both in Africa and 
beyond the seas, appear to have been placed under 
military governors. The principal function of the 
military governors of the Afncan cities and districts 
was the collection of the tribute due to the dominant 
state. Polybius states that the severity with which 
these commanders exacted the tribute was the main 
cause of the disaffection of the subject communities 
during the war of the mercenaries^. This severity, 
however, was exercised with the full approbation of 
the Carthaginian government; for Polybius says, that 
the Carthaginians admired and honoured the governors 
who levied the largest tribute, and employed the 
harshest measures for levying it, and not those who 
dealt mildly and humanely with the people^. The 
Carthaginians appear to have derived little tribute from 
their foreign possessions ; but they maintained troops 
and military commanders in them; and the latter were 
probably provincial governors. Sardinia was lost to the 
Carthaginians by the defection of the garrison of mercen- 
aries, which was commanded by a Carthaginian citizen ®. 

The Roman state, likewise, by its conquests and Depend- 
encroachments, gradually acquired an immense system ^omc ° 
of dependencies. It is not consistent with the purpose 
of the present Essay to enter at large into the extensive 

* Concerning the oppressive rule of dependencies, see the re- 
marks of Ralegh, suggested by the Carthagimsui war of the merce- 
naries, History of the World, bk. v. ch. li. § a, (vol. vi. p. 132, 
ed. Oxford). 

® Polyb. 1. 72. The goodness of a collector in British India ap- 
pears to have been formerly tried by a similar standard, (but the 
collector in British India was in past times the servant of a trading 
company not of the state). 

“ Polyb. i. 79, 88. 
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Chap II subject of the dependencies of the Roman republic and 
empire ; but it will be convenient, on account of their 
great importance in the history of the world, to indicate 
briefly their nature. 

The Roman dependencies fall into two main classes, 
viz. those in Italy, and those out of Italy 

With the exception of the City of Rome, and a small 
district belonging to it, the whole of Italy, as it was 
gradually absorbed into the dominions of the Roman 
Republic, was formed into a system of dependencies. 

Municipia. One portion of the independent states of Italy, being 
reduced by Rome and incorporated with the Roman 
Commonwealth upon different conditions, obtained the 
name of municipia'^. The municipia were city com- 
munities, once independent, which were admitted by 
Rome to a more or less ample participation in the rights 
of Roman citizens ; but which, after their annexation to 
the Roman state, retained their own distinct city 
organisation, their own political divisions and magis- 
trates, their own legislative assemblies, and their own 
laws and judicatories ® ; so far as these were consistent 

^ See generally Savigny’s Geschichte des Romischen Rcchts im 
Mittelalter, voL i. ch, ii. and Hopfcnsack, Staatsrecht dcr Untcr- 
thanen der Romer (Dusseldorf, 1829), ^As regards the complicated 
subject of the Roman dependencies, it is impossible to do more 
than refer to standard works, such as Mommsen’s History of 
Rome, including the part lately published on the provinces of the 
Roman empire, while adding a few notes and references on points 
of detail.) 

® See Roth de Re Municipali Romanorum (Stuttgartioe, 1801). 
Hopfensack, ut sup. pp. 131-42. 

® The following account of the distinction between a municipiuin 
and a colonia is given by Aulus Gellius : 

^Mimicipes sunt cives Romani ex mumcipiis, legibus suis et suo 
jure utentes, munens tantum cum populo Romano honorani parti- 
cipes, . . . nullis ahis necessitatibus, neque ulla populi Romani lege 
astricti, nisi populus eorum fundus factus est. . . , Sed colonumtm 
alia necessitudo est : non enim veniunt extnnsecus in civitalcm, 
nec suis radicibus mtuntur : sed ex civitate quasi propagata: sunt ; 
et jura institutaque omnia populi Romani, non sui arbitrii habent : 
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with their dependence upon the Roman government^, chap ii 
Moreover, upon their annexation to the Roman state, 
their population was not disturbed, nor were the rights 
of the existing proprietors interfered with for the benefit 
of Roman citizens. But they were subject to the 
general control of the sovereign body in Rome; and 
their government, having originally been the sovereign 
government of an independent state, became the subor- 
dinate government of a dependency^. 

The other principal class of Roman dependencies in Coiomse 
Italy consisted of the colonice^. The colonies^ were 

quae tamen conditio, cum sit magis obnoxia et minus libera, potior 
tamen et prsestabilior existimatur, propter amplitudinem majesta- 
temque populi Romani, cujus istae coloniae quasi effigies parvae 
simulacraque esse quaedam videntur : et simul quia obscura oblite- 
rataque sunt municipiorum jura, quibus uti jam per innotitiam non 
queunt.* Noct Att. xvi. 13. Cicero, de Leg iii 16, speaks of his 
grandfather having resisted the passing of a lex tabellaria in the 
mumcipium of Arpinum. Compare Savigny, ib. p 39. A lex 
tabellaria was a law for enabling votes to be given secretly, or (as 
we should now say) to be given by way of ballot. Concerning the 
subordinate government and its power of subordinate legislation in 
a mumcipium, see Heineccius, Ant. Rom. lib. 1 120, 123. Roth 

ut sup. pp. 21-3, Hopfensack, pp. 134, 137-8. (See App. 12 to 
Watson’s ‘ Cicero, Select Letters,’ on the meaning of the words 
' Coloma, mumcipium, and praefectura.’ See also Smith's Diet, of 
Antt s. V.) 

^ This limitation is properly indicated by Hopfensack, p, 138. 

® See Hopfensack, p. 138. 

^ Hopfensack, pp. 143-66. 

^ (There were four stages of Roman colonies — 

1. The old military colonies — ^the colomce Civtum Romanorum. 

These were garrisons of Roman citizens placed in conquered 
towns of Italy, the colonists retaining their full rights as Roman 
citizens. 

2. The Latin colonies^ m which the incoming Romans amalga- 
mated with the inhabitants of the Latin or Italian community, and 
the whole formed a coloma and became part of the Roman state, 
though without possessing the full rights of Roman citizenship. 

3. The colonies of the time of the Gracchi. These were not of 
militaiy origin, but were connected with the agranan laws, and 
were designed to draw off and provide for the surplus population of 

1 
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CiiM» ii settlements of Roman citizens in Ital}’', who occupied a 
conquered town, divided the whole or a large part of 
the lands belonging to its citizens among themselves \ 
and became the coloni- or cultivators of the lands thus 
appropriated. A subordinate government was estab- 
lished in a colonia, which appears not to have difiered 
essentially from that of a municipiitni. But although 
the JUS piihlicitniy or constitutional law, of a mnnitipinm 
and a colonia would naturally be nearly similar, inas- 
much as they were dependencies subject to a common 
superior, yet the jus prwafum^ or civil law, of a mitni- 
ctpiitm would naturally be different from that of a 
colonia. For a mitniupium retained the civil law which 

Rome. It was at this time that transmarine colonisation was 
first tried by the Romans. 

4. The later military colonies, established by the great generals, 
Manus, Sulla, Ponipey, Caesar, &c. They were designed as a means 
of rewarding their veterans, by drafting them off mainly into 
existing towns and allotting to them land. About the time of the 
emperor Septimius Severus, the colonies reverted to being merely 
garrisons on the frontiers of the empire, the members of which 
continued liable to military service.) 

^ Concerning the division of lands m a Roman colony among tlie 
colonists, see Heyne, Opuscula, vol. iv. p. 352, 

® Coloma was formed from colomts, and colonits was formed 
from colo, and signified a cultivator. Colonia had also the sense of 
a farm . see Forcellini in v. Compare the modern word planiahon, 
which means both a farm and a settlement. The idea of cultivation, 
and not of military occupation, was therefore contained m the word 
coloma . — Concerning the colom, who were a class of cultivators in 
the Roman empire, attached to the soil, and little raised above the 
condition of serfs, see an excellent dissertation b^^ Savigny, trans- 
lated in the Philological Museum, vol. ii. p. 117 The name seems 
to have been derived from colonus in the sense of cultivator, and to 
have had no connexion with the Roman colonics. Colona, m the 
sense of a peasant-woman (like the Italian contadtmt), occurs in 
Ovid, Fast. iv. 691-2 : — 

'Hoc, ait, in campo (campumque ostcndit) habebat 
Rus breve cum duro parca colona viro.’ 

(Sec Maine's Ancient Law, ch. viii. Maine points out that one 
class of the coioni developed into the metayer tenantry,^ 
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it possessed when it became a dependency of the Chap, ii 
Roman state; whereas a colonia^ as being a settlement 
of Roman citizens, adopted the Roman system of juris- 
prudence^. 

The preceding account of the origin of a Roman 
coloma shows its difference from that of a Grecian 
colony The Grecian colonies were independent from 
the beginning; they were sometimes founded without 
the express authority of the government of the state 
from which the colonists proceeded; or, at any rate, 
they were not intended to increase its power by 
enlarging its dominions ; and they were usually estab- 
lished in some unoccupied or partially occupied terri- 
tory. The Roman colonies, on the other hand, were 
in general established in existing towns, the citizens of 
which were ejected and deprived of their lands ® ; the 
colonists were sent out by the authority of the govern- 
ment for the purpose of confirming and extending the 
Roman influence ; and they were paid for this service 

' Hemeccius, Synt. Ant. Rom. lib. 1. § 131, and Gellius, quoted 
above. 

® (Reference should be made to Adam Smith’s Wealth of 
Nations, ch. vii. Pt I, ‘of the motives for establishing new 
colonies.’ ‘The Latin word (coloma)/ he says, ‘signifies simply 
a plantation. The Greek word (dTrocicia), on the contrary, signifies a 
separation of dwelling, a departure from home, a going out of the 
house.’) 

^ Servius ad .^n, 1. 12 [vol. i. p. 9, ed. Lion) : ‘Sane veteres co- 
lonias ita definiunt. Coloma est coetus eorum hominum qm uni- 
versi deducti sunt in locum certum sedificiis munitum, quern certo 
jure obtmerent.’ See the rest of the passage, with Niebuhr’s ex- 
planations, in his History of Rome, vol. 11. note 80. Compare 
Appian Bell. Civ. 1. 7, 'Pw/ialot rr^v 'IrcikLav TroXe/xp Kara fiiprj 
yrjs fxepos eKafMpcafOPf Kai TrdXeir ivc^Ki(oPy ^ es tus irporepov off<7ap KXrjpovxovs 
fliri (TCji&y Kar^eyov, Kot rdSe /nei/ dvrl fppovplav iirepoovv. Dionysius, Ant. 

Rom. ii. i6j likewise commends the policy of the Romans in not 
destroying the male population of the conquered cities, or reducing 
it to slaveiy, and occupying their territory merely as pasture- 
ground ; dXXd Kk7)povxovs is avrds dTrotrrcXXetv im fiip€L tipi tijs 
KOI irouip dnoLKias *^afJLaiaiv rds KpaTrjBeiiras, 

1 2 
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Chap. II. by grants of lands. M oreover, instead of being indepen- 
dent of the parent-state, they were strictly dependent on 
it, and the political rights of the colonists were very 
limited’. In fact, the Roman colonies were m their 
origin (as Niebuhr remarks) little more than garrisons 
in conquered fortified places, where land was allotted to 
the soldiers instead of pay and provisions^. The Greek 

^ Hopfensack, pp. 147-8 Compaic Ileyne, Dc Roinannrum 
prudentia in coloniis regendis, Opuscul. voL 111 p 83. The latter 
Essay contains proofs that the allegiance of the Roman colonics 
was mainly secured by fear. The Roman colonies were, how- 
ever, more favoured by the senate than tht‘ Roman dependencies 
which had been acquired by treaty or conquest ; sec Cicero dc 
Off. Ill 22. 

^ History of Rome, voL 11 p 51 Hence Livy uses the expres- 
sion, Umponere coloniam in agio Samnitium,’ via. 23 Ciccro 
gives a similar account of the early Roman colonies* ‘Quo in 
genere, sicut in cctcns rci publicrc partibus, eat opeia' pretium 
diligentiam majorum rccordari; qui colonias sic idoncis in locis 
contra suspicionem penculi collocarunt, ut esse mm oppida itahre, 
sed propugnacula imperii vidcrenlur/ Dc Leg, iVgr. contra 
Rullum, li. 27 In later times, when the supremacy of Rome was 
undisputed, the division of the land, for the purpose of satisfying 
troublesome adherents, and not the security of the republic, was 
the mam object of colonies. On the military colonies, sec llopfen- 
sack, pp. 166-9. 

{The Romans more than any other people tiiod the system of 
military colonics^ and employed soldiers as colonist.s A few 
words may be usefully added as to how far their example has 
been followed in the British empire. A distinction must be drawn 
between establishing military settlements, the members of which 
retain their military character, and simply giving encouragement 
to soldiers to settle in colonies as ordinary colonists. 

Military settlements in the first sense were in past years 
planted, e. g. in Western Australia and New Zealand. The 
settlers were military pensioners, were under their own officers, 
were subject to the Mutiny Act, and liable to be called ouL 
Similarly, after the Crimean war, the Geiman legion was in 1856 
sent to the Cape, and the men were planted in settlements on the 
frontier. The experience of these settlements has been that they 
soon lose their special character and become absorbed in the 
general community. 

The plan of encouraging soldiers to go out as ordinary colonists 
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colonies were somewhat similar to the English colonies Chap ii. 
in America, especially after the independence of the 
latter; while the Roman colonies rather resembled the 
Venetian colony in Crete, and the recent French colony 
in Algiers The only establishments in Greece which 
resembled the Roman colonies were the Athenian 
cleriichicBy of which an account has been-already given. 

The Roman dependencies out of Italy were the Provmdac'. 
provinces 

The Roman provinces were originally independent 
states, which, having been conquered by Rome, were, 
to use the Roman phrase, ' reduced under the formula 

has often been tried, especially in Canada, and till very lately, 
military and naval officers of seven years’ service and upwards 
might, under the ^ Military and Naval Settlers Act’ of 1863, acquire 
Iree grants of land m certain districts of British Columbia. 

The experience of soldiers as agricultural colonists has, with 
some exceptions, notably that of the German legion, not been 
satisfactory. 

Blome, an old writer on Jamaica, referring to Cromwell’s 
soldiers, speaks of the island as ‘being settled by an army (the 
worst kind of people to plant),’ The early training of soldiers, 
under which they simply obey orders, have their supplies regu- 
larly provided for them, and always live m company, ill suits 
them for the lonelier and more self-dependent lives of agncultural 
colonists, they are apt to dnft back into the towns, and they 
usually go out at a later age than is suitable for men who mean to 
cut out a new life in a new country. 

If the Roman coloniae succeeded more than other military 
colonies, it is because (i) the military spirit was the dominant 
element in the Roman empire; (2) they sent their colomsts as 
garnsons into towns rather than into the country.) 

^ [As to Algiers, see below, note to p. 258.] 

® Hopfensack, pp. 170-4. It appears from Niebuhr’s letters, 
that he had formed a design of writing a dissertation on the consti- 
tution of the Greek provinces and cities of the Roman empire : see 
Lebensnachnchten uber B. G. Niebuhr, vol. ii. pp. 321-2. It 
is much to be regretted that he did not live to carry his Roman 
history down to a period when this subject would have entered 
naturally into the plan of the work. (See Mommsen’s ‘ Provinces 
of the Roman Empire.’) Concerning the etymology of the word 
provindUi see note (H) at the end of the volume. 
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Chap II of a provincc ^ ’ that is, brought within the rules 
determining the condition of a provincial dependency. 
The rules detennining this condition were very various, 
and probably only agreed in one circumstance, viz. ; — 
that the province was placed under the immediate 
superintendence of a resident Roman governor. The pro- 
vincial governors, under the republic, were first styled 
praetors, and afterwards propra'tors anil proconsuls; 
and their authority extended over all civil and military 
affairs in the province^. An alteration in this .system 
was made by Augustus, who divided the jirovinces 
into the two classes of sciintorian and unpcratonal: in 
the senatorian provinces a governor wa.s appointed by 
the senate, whose power extended over the civil depart- 
ments of the government, while the military functions 
were reseiv'cd to an officer appointed by the emperor ; 
in the imperatorial province.s, the governor, styled the 
legafus Ccesayis, or lieutenant of the emperor, directed 
both the civil and military affairs of the province. 
Numerous other changes in the titles and dustribution 
of the provincial governors were made by the subsequent 
emperors, which it is not necessary for me to pursue 

* ‘In formam [or formulam) provincuc rccliftcrc.’ Sec Iloinoc'- 
cius, Ant, Rom. lib, i. § loo, In later tunes, forma meant a 
rescript or constitution of the emperor; Capitolin in Antonin Pio, 
c. 6. (cited by Facciolati in v.) ‘Neque dc provmcns neque tie ullis 
actibus quidquam constituit, nibi quod pnus ad aniicos rctuJit; 
atque ex eorum sententia formas composuit.’ 

® The following definition of the ]urisdiction and other powers of 
the provincial proconsul, which is given in the Digests, may servo to 
illustrate the statements which I have made in a fi)rmer chapter, re- 
specting the extent of the powers delegated to a subordinate govern- 
ment : ‘ Quum plenissimam jurisdictioiicm proconsul hal)cat, 
omnium partes, qui Romac vel quasi magistratus, vcl extra or- 
dinem jus dicunt, ad ipsum pertinent. El idco majus iinperium in 
ea provincia habet omnibus post principem. Nec qxiidqmm cs/ tn 
proviHcta, quod non per tpsum expediatur" Dig. lib, i. tit. i6, fr, 7-9, 
See above, p. 75. 

® <As to the provinces under the empire, sec Gibbon, ch. iii and 
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The regulations respecting the appointment, powers, Chap 
and rank of the Roman governors, and the duration of 
their office, constituted the only part of the provincial 
institutions of Rome which were uniform throughout the 

notes. By the division which Augustus made, the more peaceful 
provinces were left in charge of the senate, and the more warlike 
were taken over by the emperor and governed by his legati, while 
some of the wilder districts of the empire were specially governed 
by pro curat ores. 

The distinction between the senatorial and imperatorial pro- 
vinces was somewhat similar to that between the regulation and 
non-regulation provinces of India. 

Until late in the empire the governor of a province was supreme 
in all respects, combining both judicial and military functions. 

The chief financial officer in a senatorial province was called a 
quaestor, and in an imperatorial province, a procurator [not to be 
confused with the other kind of procurator already mentioned). 

The status of a province was determined by the lex provinciae 
which constituted it. In law the ownership of its soil belonged 
to the Roman people, and it was made subject to taxation [vectigal), 
paying either a fixed tax or tribute (stipendianum vectigal), or 
variable duties, which were farmed by publicani. 

But within the limits of the province were communities in 
various stages of dependence on Rome, as regards government 
and taxation, e. g. civitates feederatae, liberse et immunes, &c , and 
some districts were left under their own native rulers. 

The provinces gained by coming under the empire, for the 
reason given by Adam Smith, as quoted m the note to p. 22 above, 

VIZ, that 'the condition of a slave is better under an arbitrary than 
a free government.’ The following were some of the changes 
made which were beneficial to the provincials. 

1. The governors were paid regular salaries, and not left to 
enrich themselves by extortion. 

2. The official expenses were cut down and defined. 

3. The terms of appointment were longer, and the governors, 
therefore, were not in such a hurry to grow rich. The legati 
Csesaris held their appointments at the pleasure of the emperor. 

4. The Edictum perpetuum limited and defined the powers of 
the governors, taking the place of a new edict issued by each new 
governor. 

5. Redress for wrong government was less expensive and 
easier to obtain. The court of redress was the emperor and 
senate: the emperor practically controlled the senate, which 
Itself was largely recruited from the provinces.) 
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chvp ii provinces. In all other respects, there was the utmost 
diversity in the provincial governments. It was the 
general policy of the Romans not to make more changes 
in a conquered territory than were necessary' fur the 
purpose of reducing it to complete subjection. Hence, 
when they had firmly established its dependence on 
Rome, by garrisoning all its strong places with Roman 
legions, and collecting all its public revenues Roman 
officers, they were content to allow the ancient civil law 
of the country, its religion, and other peculiar institutions 
of a like nature, to remain untouched The Romans 
appear to have adopted this course partly upon refiectiun 
and from a conviction of its cxpedienc3% and partly from 
a certain haughty indifference which led them to turn 
away with contempt from questions about matters not 
affecting the maintenance of their own authority^. 
Accordingly, there were sometimes pett}’' native rulers, 
who retained their former title and dignity, under the 
supremacy of Rome**, as, for example, the tetrarchs of 

^ See Hopfcnsack, p. ii. Concernine; the nnn-intcrrerence of 
the Romans with the religion of the provinces, sec Ileincccius, 
Ant. Rom. hb i. ^ roi, note. 

- The conduct of Gal ho, described in the Acts of the Apostles, 
is so characteristic of the feelings of the Romans in thi.s respect, 
that I am induced to quote the passage, although it is so well- 
known : — 

‘And when Gallio was the deputy of Achaia, the Jews made in- 
surrection with one accord against Paul, and brought him to the 
judgment scat, saying, This fellow persuadeth men to worship Cjlod 
contrary to the law. And when Paul was now about to open his* 
mouth, Gallio said unto the Jews, If it were a matter (^f wrong or 
wicked lewdness, O ye Jews, reason would that I should bear with 
you : but if it be a question of words and names, and of your law, 
look ye to it ; for I will be no judge of such matters. And he 
drave them from the judgment scat. Then all the Greeks took 
Sosthenes, the chief ruler of the synagogue, and beat him before 
the judgment seat. And Gallio cared for none of these things.* 
Act. Apost. xviii. 12-17. 

^ Strabo xvii. c. 3, speaking of the Roman provinces, says : ecVl 
6c Kai Bwaurai rives tail ipvXapxpi kou Upeis vtt avrols’ ci6ro& pip 67 
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Judea. It be added, that the entire state of Judea, 
as described in the historical books of the New Testa- 
ment, affords a lively image of the continuance of the 
peculiar laws and religious usages of a Roman depen- 
dency out of Italy. 

When a community had become a provincial de- 
pendency of Rome, Its law was derived from one of the 
four following sources', i. The fontiula of the pro- 
vince, which prescribed the terms upon which it was 
annexed to the Roman state, at the original conquest*. 
2. Acts of the supreme Roman legislature, binding the 
province specially, or the provinces generally. For 
example, the power of obtaining a guardian by the 
appointment of certain public officers, which was created 
in Rome by the Atilian law, was extended to the pro- 
vinces by the Julian and Titian law *. 3. Edicts of the 

Kara Tivas Trarpiovs vupovs. Compare Tacit, Agnc. c. 14, * Redacta 
paulatim in formain provmcioc proxima pars Bntanniae : addita 
msuper veteranorum coloiiia: qusedam civitates Cogiduno regi 
donatze (is ad nostram usque memoriam fidissimus mansit) ; vetere 
ac jam pridcm recepta populi Romani consuetudme, ut haberet 
instrumenta ser\^itutis et reges.’ 

^ Concerning the three first sources, see Heineccius, ib. § loi. 
Compare Hopfensack, pp. 4-14. 

® The terms granted by Rome to a dependency upon its acqui- 
sition were often called a /mfitSf or treaty ; and the dependency 
was called an ally (soczzfs). The name of civitas feederata or soda 
was common to the municipal dependencies in Italy and to the 
provincial dependencies out of Italy. One of the technical phrases 
by which the dependence of an allied state upon Rome was 
expressed in a treaty, was : ‘ majestatem populi Romani comiter 
conservato.* Cicero pro Balbo, c. 16. Compare Hopfensack, p. 8. 
(The self-governing rights of the feed^raiae civitaUs were ex- 
pressed in the phrase * legibus suis uti.’ (See below, p, 123, note.) 
They were spoken of as standing towards the Roman people in 
the position of clientes.) 

•'* ‘ Si cui nullus omnino tutor fuerat, ei dabatur in urbe quidem 
Roma a praetore urbano et majore parte tribunonim plebis tutor 
ex lege Atilia, in provinciis vero a prsesidibus provinciarum ex 
lege Julia et Titia.’ Inst. i. 20. Other similar laws are enumerated 
in Heineccius, §§ 102, 104. A Roman dependency, either in or out 
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iu\p.ii provincial praetors, or governors. A provincial praetor 
(like the praetor urbanus) originally commenced his 
government by stating at length, in an edict which ho 
promulgated, the principles or maxims which he intended 
to follow in administering justice, and generally m 
conducting the government of the province. A full 
account of the edict which Cicero issued when he was 
governor of the province of Cilicia, is prcser\'ed in his 
letters It was natural for a new governor, both for his 
own convenience and for the benefit of the provincials, 
to adopt the whole or a large part of the edict of his 
predecessor. An edict, of which the substance was 
thus borrowed from a previous edict, was called 

of Italy, which had once been independent, miglit, by its own act, 
adopt any law of Rome which did not alfcot its relations as a de- 
pendency with Rome. The dcpcniJency, after this acloplion, was 
said to have become fuudns of the law ; fuudits having borne the 
sense of aitifor or stibs(nptor. See Ciccro pro Balbo, c. 8, 17, 18, 21, 
with the explanation of Hcmeccius, lib. i. \ 88. This practice was 
probably disused under the empire, when the provinces had be- 
come more completely dependent, and their systems of law had 
been gradually assimilated to that of Rome. 

^ Cicero ad Att. v. 2 t, vi. i, Ep. ad F am. iii. 8. ‘ Ex quihu.s patet 
(sa3^s Hcincccms) simillima quidcm inter sc fuissc cdicta iirbana et 
provincialia ; sed tameii non statim idem obtimusse m provincia 
quod Romae fuerat vel lege vel monbas rcceptum.' Ant. Rom. 
lib, 1. § 103. Cicero, in his prosecution of Verres, states that Verres 
modified one clause of the pnetor’s edict at Rome, from a corrupt 
motive, in order to favour a plaintiff m a certain action ; but that 
when he transferred the rest of his edict to Sicily, he excluded this 
clause, thus admitting its impropriety. Cicero then proceeds to 
say : * Utruin digniorcs homines existimasti eos, qui habitabant 
in provincia, quam nos, qui aequo jure utcremur ? an aliud Romae 
aequum est, aliud in Sicilia? Non cnim hoc potest hoc loco dici, 
multa esse in provinciis ahtcr edicenda non de hercditatum 
quidem possessionibus, non de muherum hereditatibus. Nam 
utroque generc video non modo cetcros, sed te ipsuin totidcm 
verbis edixisse, quot verbis edici Romae solet ’ Act. ii, lib. i. c. 46. 
If the principle implied in this passage was consistently acted upon 
in the preparation of the provincial edicts, it must, m no long tunc, 
have led to the assimilation of the private law of the provinces 
with that of Rome. 
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tralatitinm ; and, having been retained by several Chap n 
successive governors, became an edict peculiar to the 
province \ 4. The native jurispi'udence of the country, 

as it existed before the country became a Roman de- 
pendency. The provinces retained generally, upon 
their first reduction under the Roman sway, nearly all 
the peculiar institutions which were not inconsistent 
with the supremacy of Rome. According^, their rules 
of law respecting propert}^, contracts, marriage, and the 
like, continued to be administered by the courts of the 
province as heretofore. We know in some cases, that 
the continuance of its own laws (1. e. its laws relating to 
such subjects as those just mentioned) was expressly 
promised to the province^; and when some of the 
provinces are said to have been governed by their own 
laws (to have been avr 6 vofxot)f this is the meaning of the 
expression 


^ Heinecems, ib. § 134 Concerning the jurisdiction of the 
provincial governors, see § in. 

- One of the conditions of the treaty by which Carthage became 
a Roman province was : edecri /cal pofAois }(i}^iT6aL rots* tbioLr, d(f>pov- 
pTjTovs oj/TOff, Polyb. XV. 18. The following were the conditions 
allowed to the Macedonians, upon becoming a Roman depen- 
dency ; ‘ Omnium primum liberos essejuberc Macedonas, habentes 
urbes easdem agrosque, utentes legibus suis, annuos creantes 
magistratus tributum dimidium ejus quod pcpendisscnt regibus, 
pendere populo Romano, Deinde m quatuor regioncs dividi 
Macedoniam . . . capita regionum ubi concilia fierent . . . co 
concilia suae cujnsquc rcgionis indici, pecuniam conferri, ibi 
magistratus creari jussit.’ Livy xlv. 29 These conditions dis- 
tinctly mark the existence of a subordinate government, and the 
maintenance of the native laws. The conditions granted to the 
Sicilians with respect to jurisdiction are stated in Cicero, Verr. 
Act. 11. lib. 11, c. 13, conf. Act. li, lib. iii. c. 6. The plebiscitum de 
Thermensibus, lin. 11-14 * ^hque legibus suis utunto, itaque iis 
omnibus suis legibus Thermensibus uti liceto, quod adversus hanc 
legem non fiat.* The last words of this extract express the con- 
dition with which every law of a subordinate government must 
comply : see above, p. 62. 

® The libertas or avrovoixla of a Roman dependency consisted 
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Chap II. The Roman provinces were tributary to Rome ; and 
the public revenues were collected by Roman quaestors, 
who remitted the produce of the taxes to the Roman 
treasury, after having defrayed the expenses of the 
provincial government. A province either paid its 
tribute in a gross sum, or its tribute was levied by a 
land-tax, a tax for pasturage, or custom-duties, imposed 
directly by the Roman government on the provincials K 

mainly in its being allowed to retain its own civil laws, and to ad- 
minister them by native judges Thus Cicero, speaking of the 
edict which he had issued as governor of the province o( Cilicia, 
says: ‘Multa sum secutus Scaevoloe [i. e. an edict i.ssued by Q M. 
Scacvola, when governor of Asia] ; in ns illud in quo sibi hber- 
tatem censent Groeci datam, ut Grxci inter sc disccptent suis 
legibus.’ Afterwards he adds ‘ Grccci vero exultant quod pere- 
gnnis judicibus utuntur. Nugatonbus quideni, inquics. (Juu! 
refert’ tamen se avTovofiiav adeptos putanL’ Epibt ad Att. vi. i. 
This species of avrouonUi is perhaps more precisely expressed by 
the Greek word avToSiKeti/.— See Thucyd. v. r8, and Goellcr’s note. 
Dolabella is stated, when pro-consul of Asia, to have remitted an 
accusation of poisoning which presented some peculiar difficulties, 
to the Areopagus at Athens [Gellius N. A. xii. 7)* Dolabella was 
consul in 81 b , c. The hbertas of a Roman dependency might 
likewise mean that it was not liable to be constantly garrisoned by 
Roman troops . see Creuzers Abriss dcr Rbmischcn Antiquitatcn, 
§ 214, and compare Heync’s Opuscula, vol. iv. pp. 536-7.“Thc 
following extract from the fourth book of a treatise by Ulpian 
De officio proconsulis, preserved in the Digests, hb. 1. tit. 3, fr, 39, 
adverts to the retention of the native laws m a province . ‘ Cum 
de consuetudine civitatis vcl provincioe confidere quis videtur, 
primum quidem illud explorandum arbitror, an etiam contradicto 
aliquando judicio consuetude firmata sit.* Dirksen, Man. Latinit. 
font. J. C. in v. explains contradicius in this passage to mean 
‘ contradiction e confirmatus.* It seems to me that the words 
‘judicio contradicto ’ signify only a decision given m a contested or 
defended action; that, is, an action in which the point was ex- 
pressly raised and argued by the litigant parties, and therefore 
solemnly decided by the court. Perhaps this was the meaning 
which Dirksen intended to convey. 

^ See Heineccius, ib. §§ 114-8. Hopfensack, p. 172. {Voctigal 
was the ordinary term for the tax or tribute of a Roman province. 
Derived from veho, it corresponds to the Greek (/xjpoy. Tnbutum 
originally meant a property tax on Roman citizens. Under the 
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Although the revenues and supplies derived from the Chai* n 
provinces were considered an important resource of the 
Roman state yet it does not appear that the regular 
taxation was very oppressive to the provinces. I'he 
chief evils inflicted upon the provinces arose from the 
rapacity of the governors, and the extortions which they 
practised fur their private gam. The provincial go- 
vernors were necessarily invested with very extensive 
powers, and thcif were imperfectly controlled cither by 
law or the opinion of their fellow-citizens. A Cicero or 
an Agricola might be restrained by his own conscience 
from plundering his provincial subjects®; but, when 
there ■was no other restraint than conscience, it was 
natural that the conduct of the provincial governors 
should have been such as it is described to have been. 

The rapacity of Verres has become proverbial on ac- 
count of the elaborate exposure which it has received 
from Cicero; and the revolt of the Jews was mainly 
caused by the unusual extortions of three successive 
governors. Tacitus states, in the beginning of the 
Annals, that the provinces willingly acquiesced in the 
change from the republic to the empire, on account of 
the imperfect protection which they had received from 
the senate and the people ® ; but from a passage in the 

empire it came to be opposed to vectigal in the sense of a direct as 
opposed to an indirect tax ) 

^ ‘ Quasi quaedam praedia populi Romani sunt, vcctigalia nostra 
atque provinciae,’ says Ciccro, Verr. Act. ii. hb. ii. c. 3. 

® Cicero's high estimate of the duties of a provincial governor 
may be learned from Ins Epistle ad Quintuin fratrem, i. i. 

® *Neque provincise ilium rerum statum abnuebant, suspecto 
senatus populique imperio, ob certamina potentmm et avantiam 
magistratuum ; mvalido legum auxilio, quae vi, ambitu, postremo 
pecuma turbabantur.' Ann. i. 2 . A provincial governor was 
liable to be called to account judicially for maladministration 
in his province, after his return from it: but the difficulty of 
success in such an accusation, the strong inducements not to 
come forward, and the feeble inducements to come forward, as 
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CriAP n Life of Agncola\ it appears that this change produced 
no benefit to the provinces; that a provincial go^^ern- 
ment was still looked upon as a subject of legitimate 
gam to a governor; and that his power of taking from 
the provincials was chiefly limited by their incapacity of 
paying ^ 

public prosecutor, appear sufficiently from Cicero’s first Vernne 
Oration: M-Ioc jure sunt socii (he says in another part of the 
Vernne prosecution), ut ns nc dcplorarc quidem dc bins incom- 
modis liceal.’ Act. ii lib, ii. c 27. And again . ‘ Contcnipsit 
Siculos. non duxit homines nec ipsos ad pcrbcqucndum vehe- 
mentes fore, et vos eorum mjunas leviter laturos cxistimavit ’ lb. 
Act. 11 lib. Ill c. 23. 

^ ‘Sors quaisturoe provinciam Asiam, procoiisulcm Salvmm 
Titianum, dcdit; quorum neutro corriiptus est; quamiiuani et 
provincia dives ac parata peccantibus, et proconsul in omiicm 
aviditatcm pronus, quantalibet facilitate redempturus csset mutuam 
dissiniulationcni mail* Tacit. Agric. c. 6. Bate, the king of a 
Dalmatian tribe, when asked by Tiberius, in the lifetime of 
Augustus, why the Dalmatians had revolted from the Romans, and 
fought so long against them, said that the Romans were the cause 
of the resistance, in sending not dogs or shepherds, but wolves, to 
guard their flocks. Dion Cassius, 1. vi. c. 16, 

^ Cicero, speaking of Verres’s corrupt exci cise of his praetorian 
jurisdiction at Rome, says: ‘Quid ego istius in jure dicundo libi- 
dinem demonstrem ? Quis vestrum non ex urbana junsdictionc 
cognovit? quis unquam isto prsetore, Chelidone invita, lege agcrc 
potuit ? lion tstiimj ut nonnemutem, provincia corriipit\ idem fuit qui 
Romae.’ Act. ii lib. 11. c. 16. The following, after making all due 
allowance for rhetorical exaggeration, is a remarkable testimony to 
the excesses of the Roman provincial governors in Cicero’s time . 

‘ Lugent omnes provinciae : queruntur omnes liberi populi ; regna 
denique jam omnia dc noslris cupiditatibus et injunis cxpostulant ; 
locus intra oceanum jam nullus est, neque tarn longinquus, neque 
tarn reconditus, quo non, per hsec tempora, nostroruin hominum 
libido iiiiquitasque pervasent. Sustmcrc jam populus Romanus 
omnium nationum non vim, non arma, non bellum, sed luctnm, 
lacrymas, querimonias non potest.* In Verr. Act. ii. lib. in. c. 89. 
It is to be observed, that the Roman provincial governors, like the 
chief officers of the ancient states generally, and particularly of the 
more aristocratic states, were unpaid. The regulation that gover- 
nors should buy nothing in their province, likewise proves their 
proneness to plunder the provincials. See note (I) at the end of 
the volume.— Nevertheless, it cannot be doubted that the Roman 
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Nevertheless, the Romans were able for a long time 
to maintain the obedience of their provinces, and to 
suppress every attempt at resistance to their authority. 
This result was mainly owing to the efficient military 
system of the Romans, and to the masterly manner in 
which they occupied a province, by stationing their 
legions in strong towns and fortified camps, and by 
making and maintaining their communications by means 
of the roads and bridges which they constructed^. 
The celebrated lines of Virgil, which (after admitting 
the supenority of the Greeks in the fine arts, literature, 

provinces were, on the whole, governed more leniently than any 
other dependencies in the ancient world. Although Cicero’s letter 
to his brother Quintus must be considered as a very favourable 
specimen of the opinions and principles of a Roman respecting the 
manner of conducting a provincial government, it may be observed 
that the titles in the Digests concerning the offices of a proconsul 
and a prseses [lib. i, tit. i6, i8) breathe a spirit of wise moderation 
towards the provincials, and of an enlightened regard for their 
feelings and interests. Heyne indeed thinks that the provincial 
government of the Romans was as bad as that of the Ottomans ; 
and he places a Roman proconsul on the same level with a 
Turkish pasha : * Inter praetores legatosque et paschas Othmanorum 
quid discriminis intercedat, nemo facile docuerit.' Opuscula, 
voL 111. p. 151. But this judgment seems to me to exaggerate 
the defects of the Roman provincial government far beyond the 
truth. 

Bergier, in his Histoire des Grands Chemins de I’Empire 
Romam, attributes the construction of the Roman roads to the 
following four causes : — 

‘ Le premier est, pour donner en temps de paix de I’exercice, 
tant aux gens de guerre, qu’k la populace de chacune province, 
pour ^viter les tumultes, seditions, et autres mouvemens, que 
I’oisivet^, mere de tous maux, a cohtume de produire. Le second, 
pour envoy er des nouvelles en peu de temps de la ville de Rome 
aux extrtoites de I’empire ; et en recevoir de toutes les provinces 
avec pareille cderite Le troisitoe, pour conduire et transporter 
les armees romaines en tout temps et en tous lieux oil les affaires 
les requ^roient. Le quatnfeme, pour faciliter les voyages, soit a 
pied, soit a cheval ou k charroi.’ Liv. iv. ch. i. § 3, (tom. ii. p. 608 ) ; 
and on the number of the roads in the provinces, see Bergier, hv, 
111. ch. v. [tom. i, p. 331). 
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LiiAi- II and the physical sciences) make the characteristic ex- 
cellence of the Romans to consist m their practice ol 
the art of governing are peculiarly applicable to the 
system by which the latter ruled their dependencies. 
And although Greece introduced its arts, literature, and 
science into Rome, and is admitted by the Roman 
writers to have civilised its fierce conqueror, yet it is 
to be remembered that Rome, on the other hand, in- 
troduced its system of law into Greece, where it re- 
mained m force until the fall of the Eastern empire, 
and, indeed, was not quite extirpated by the Ottoman 
conquerors. It is a great error to represent the 
Romans as having been, during their whole national 
existence, a mere rude community of conquerors, who 
contributed nothing to the advancement of mankind. 
The Romans were as much superior to the Grei'ks in 
the science and art of civil government, as the Greeks 
were superior to them in the physical and mental 
sciences, and in literature; and the law of the Romans 
has, perhaps, done as much for modern civilisation as 
the literature and science of the Greeks 

^ ‘Tu regere impeno populos, Romanc, mcmcnlo . 

Hse tibi erunt artes’ [iEn. vi 851-2). 

^ Gaudian, in his poem dc Sccundo Consulatu Stilichoms, sn^b 
of Rome, characteristically — 

‘Armorum legumque potens, quae fundit in omnes 
Impermm, primique dedit cunabula juris’ [v. i36, 7); 
and afterwards, he adds the following verses respecting the facility 
of intercourse which the Romans had introduced into their vast 
empire, partly by the maintenance of peace, and partly by then 
roads and other conveniences for travelling . - 
‘Hu)us pacificis debemus moribus omnes 
Quod veluti patriis regiombus utitur hospes; 

Quod scdem mutare licet j quod ccrncre Thulcn 
Lusus, ct horrendos quondam penelrarc reccssiis ; 

Quod bibimus passim Rhodanum, potamus Orontcni; 
Quod gens una sumus ’ (v. 154- 9) : 
a passage which will be reduced to sober truth by the invention of 
steam-railways. (This appears to be the only reference in the 
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The distinctions winch originally existed between Chap u 
diflcrent classes of dependencies in Italj^, and between 
those of Italy and the provinces, gradually disappeared, 
under the assimilating influence of a common supreme 
government. The j/is Lain, or privileges of the Latin 
confederate states, were first extended to various com- 
munities in Italy , then the rights of Roman citizenship 
were communicated to the whole of Italy by the Julian 
law after the Social war^; and lastly, a constitution 
of Caracalla extended these rights to the provinces. 

Before the time of Caracalla, many towns in the pro- 
vinces had been erected into municipia, and many 
colonics had been founded in them ; but under the 
empire, the distinction between a muiiicipium and a 

book to raihva}’^, and the unfamiliar way in which the allusion is 
made, shows how novel the invention still was in 18^1. The first 
railway on which the locomotive w\as used, the line between 
Slocklnn and Darlington, was opened in 1825 ) 

^ Cicero considers the hbuialit}'' of the Romans m admitting 
foreign nations to the rights of Roman citizenship, as the mam 
cause of the increase and greatness of the Roman doniiniun. 

‘ Tllud vero aifir itUa ditbitationv maxim c nostrum fundavit mipe- 
rium, ct popuh Romani iiomcn auxit, quod prmceps illc, creator 
hujLis urbis, Romulus, foedcre Sabino dociiit, etiani hostibus rcci- 
piendis augen han c civitalcm oporterc cujiis aucton Late et cxcmplo 
nunquam est intcrmissa a inajui ibiis noslris lai gitio et comnuinicatio 
civitatis. Itaque et ex Latif) multi, ct Tusciilam, ct Lanuvnu, ct cx 
ceteris genenbus gcnlcs umversac in civitatcm sunt leccptrc, ut 
Sabmorum, Volscorum, llcrnicorum.’ Pn>Dalbu,c 13. Dionysius 
contrasts the liberality of the Romans in tins respect with the 
exclusiveness of the Greeks Ant. Rom. ii 17. Claudian dc See, 

Cons. Stilich. V. T50-3, says of Rome, — 

‘ Ha?c est, in grcmium victos quae sola rccepit, 

Ilumanumqiic genus communi nomine fovit, 

Matns, non dominoe, ntu ; civosquc vocavit, 

Quos do limit, iicxuqiic pio longinqua rcvinxit.' 

(It is interesting to contrast wath the good effect of the admission 
of new citizens in the case of Rome, the instances quoted by 
Aristotle in the Politics, v. 3, in which the introduction of new 
citizens into the small Greek communities caused revolution.) 

K 
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colony had been nearly forgotten, and the peoiiliai 
institutions of the Italian municipia had become oliso- 
lete^. 

It may be observed, with respect to the extension 
of the rights of Roman citizenship to the piovinces 
under the empire, that it did not then impl\ the 
important consequences, or produce the practical dilfi- 
cultics, which flowed from the grant of the rights oi 
Roman citizenship to the towns of Italy, by the Julian 
law, dunng the Social war-. 

The most important right conferred upon the free- 
men of the Italian cities after the Social war wa.s the 
suffragiiim, or right of voting in the general assembly 
of the Roman citizens. Inasmuch as the general 
assembly of the Roman citizens wa.s only held at Rome, 
and as no citizen could give his vote otherwise than 
in person, it w'as necessary that every inhabitant of an 
Italian city should, in order to exercise his Roman 
suffrage, repair to Rome. At first, all the Italians xvere 

^ See Gellius sup. Towns established by the Romans in the 
provinces appear to have been called colonies, ratlier than muni- 
cipia, according to the ancient analogy. Tims Cainuloduniim, iii 
Britain, was a colonia, where the lands had been divided among 
retired soldiers, Londimum likewise was a culonia,- whereas 
Verulamium was a municipium Tacit Ann. xiv 31, 33. The 
Colonia Agrippincnsis on the Rhine still prcser\’'cs its name 
in the modern Cologne. On the inaccurate use of the name 
mitnxapnun under the empire, Roth, p. 26 , and sec Gibbon, ch. ii, 
(vol. i. p 48J. 

“ For an able statement of the causes of the Social war, (in- 
cluding an exposition of the ancient system of subject allies), sec 
Enc5^cl. Mctropolitana, Divis. 3, vol. ii. pp. 115-8, by Dr Arn<>lil. 
Compare likewise Heync, Dc Belli Romanorum Socialis Caus.sis 
ct Eventu, rcspcctu ad bellum cum coloniis American is gcstuni 
habito (written m 1783), Opuscula, vol. lii, p. 144. <Tlie lex Julia 
passed in b.c. 90, gave the full Roman citizenship to all the 
communities in Italy, which had not revolted, and which were 
willing to receive it See Watson, Cicero Select Letteis, 
App, 12.) 
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di'^Lnbutecl into eight new tribes, in order that their Cmi' ii 
voles might be nullified by the preponderating numbers 
of the thirty-five purely Roman tribes ; but when Cinna 
promised to distribute the Italians equally" through all 
the tribes, a vast multitude was (we are told) attracted 
to Rome from the whole of Italy It was the want of 
the modern contrivance of political elective representa- 
tion, and the consequent necessity of every citizen 
giving his suffrage in person, which rendered the 
continuance of a republican government in Rome im- 
possible, after the rights of Roman citizenship had 
been extended to the Italian cities. Even if no animo- 
.sity had existed between the old Roman citizens and 
the Italians newly admitted to the rights of Roman 
citizenship, it was impossible that the republic should 
endure, comprehending, as it did, the chief part of Italy, 
and governed by citizens who could only give their 
suffrage in the general assembly at Rome. Accord- 
ingly, the inteiwal between the Social war and the 
empire is filled with internal confusion and discord^; 
and the s^'steni which the Julian law was intended 
to create, never could be consolidated. Italy, after it 
had been conquered by Rome, might, according to the 
ancient systems of government, have been governed in 
one of two wa3’s. The Italian towns might either have 
been a cluster of dependencies around the dominant 


^ ‘ Cum ita civitas Italicc data csset, ut in octn tnbus contribuc- 
rentur novi cives, nc potcntia coruin ct multitudo veterum civmm 
dignitatem frangcrct, plusquc possent rccepti in bencficium quam 
auctorcs bcncfieii, Cinna in (nnnibus tnbubus cos sc distribiiturum 
pollicitus cst. Quo nomine ingentem tntius Italioc frequentiam in 
urbem acciverat/ Veil. Patcrc. li 20. Compare Appian dc Bell, 
Civ. i, 49. 

“ The Social war began in 90 b.c., and Julius Cajsarwas then 
ten years old, having been born in 100 b.c. His uncle was consul 
in the year of the tribnneship of Drusus, which preceded and pro- 
duced the Social war. 

K 2 
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CHAt- II. city of Rome and its territor}’’, like the dependent 
Laconian communities around Sparta, and the Libyan 
dependencies around Carthage, or the whole of It.ih, 
Rome included, might have been directly suliiect U' 
a monarchical government established in Rnnie. 'File 
consequences of the Social war had rendered the 
former of these modes of government impo.ssihle ; and 
had therefore necessitated the adoiition of the lattm'. 
By the establishment of the Imperial gowinment, 
(which was monarchical in substance, though not in 
form,) the freeman of Mantua or Capua, although ho 
was a Roman citizen, was relieved from the necossitv 
of going to Rome, in order to exercise his siillVago 
there, and he was virtually equal in rights to tlu' 
citizen of Rome, because, the latter was suhstanti.dl_\' 
deprived of the suffrage which the former could not 
conveniently exercise. Accordingly, when the ICinporor 
Claudius advised the senate to confer the full rights 
of Roman citizenship upon the Tramsalpine Gauls, it 
was easy for him to represent this extension of political 
rights to an excluded class, as a liberal concession, 
analogous to the equalisation of the political rights of 
the plebeians with those of the patricians in ancient 
times But the patricians and plebeians inhabited the 
same city, and the latter could easily exercise their 
rights as citizens, in person; whereas the communi- 
cation of the rights of Roman citizenship, as they 
existed in the time of the contests between the patrician 
and plebeian orders, to the Transalpine Gauls, would 
have rendered the conduct of the government im- 
possible K 

' ‘ Omnia, P C., quoe nunc vctustissima crcduntiir, nova fui'rc . 
plebei magistratus post patricios, Latini post plcbcios, t oltM-at uin 
Itahse gentium post Latinos. Inveterascct hoc quoqiie; ct qiiixi 
hodie exemplis tuemur, inter excmpla erit.’ From the speech of 
the Emperor Claudius in Tacit. Ann. xi. 24. 

® See note (K) at the end of the volume. 
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In like ma.nncr, the Roman citizens who were sent Cjim n 
out as colonists were probably not at first intended 
to be placed in a condition politicall3’ inferior to that 
of their fellow-citizens whom they left behind at Rome. 

Rut the imp ossib lilt}' of their exercising their Roman 
sLifirage without ceasing virtually to be resident in their 
colon}', graduall}' led to the exclusion of the colonists 
from the public rights of Roman citizenship’. It is 
onl}' b}' means of representative institutions that a large 
tract ol countiy can (as in England, P'rance, and the 
United States) be subjected directl}'- to a popular 
government. The chief advantage of representative 
institutions is, that they render it possible for a popular 
government to act directly upon a large lerritor}^, and 
thus enable it to avoid the recurrence to a s^'stem of 
dependencies 

During the reign of Constantine, a S3^steinatic re- 
division of the provinces of the Roman empire, and a 
fresh adjustment of the powers and rank of the pro- 
\'incial governors, were made'-’. The financial and 
judicial were severed from the military powers, and 
were conferred on a double set of functionaries. 
Moreover, an attempt was made, by an improved 
s3'stera of posts, and frequent missions of official in- 
spectors, to exercise a more efficient control over the 
provincial governors”. B}’’ this time, the influence of 
the Roman militar}’, administrative, and judicial sj'-stems 
had been sensibly felt in the provinces, and the Roman 
language, institutions, and law had gradually super- 
seded those of the natives. The scientific cultivation 
of law by the Roman jurists, the vast superiority of 
the Roman jurisprudence to that of all otlier nations, 

’ See Ilopfcnsack, pp. 146, 147. 

“ Gibbon, Decline and Fall, ch. xviL 

’ Gibbon, lb. (vol. ii. p. 307, 8vo.) 
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(.11 VI’ II including the Greeks \ and at a later pL'ninl, tlu 
digestion of the Roman law into codes, naturally led 
to its adoption throughout the provinces It may be 
added that, in the age of Justinian, it was c'Usti)in.ir\ 
for the civil governors of provinces to recene a legal 
education in the Roman schools But lUitwithstaiuling 
the uniformity of the legal sj’slem thus introdiiei tl 
throughout the Roman Empire, the pro\ inces aUwiys 
retained subordinate governments, anil eonseiiuently 
their character of dependencies; and the local councils 
of decurions, which the provincial towns had recena'd 
in imitation of the mumcipia and colonies of Italy, wei\' 
the origin of the free towns of the middle ages. 

§ 2. Dcpcndaicu's of the Einv/'Cttn .S/u/cs in 
Modern Tinivs. 

It will be unnecessary for me to adduce as copious 
examples of modern as of ancient dependencies ; partly 
because the dependencies of the modern European 
states are better known, and partly because their 
characteristic peculiarities will be more often adverted to 
m subsequent parts of this Es.sa3^ 

Feudal The governments which arose in Europe upon the 
deScIes tuins of the Roman empire, though widely different in 
most respects from the system to which they succeeded, 

^ Cicero de Orat. i. *^4, ‘Quantum pra:stitcrint noslri majoios 
prudentia cctens gcntibus, turn facilhinc intclligclis, si ('uni illurmn 
LjTurgo ct Draconc ct Soloiic nustras leges conrerro voIium itis. 
Tncrcdibilc cst cniin quam sit umne jus civile, prccter hoc iiostniin, 
inconditum ac pacnc ndiculum.* 

“ Justinian concludes the proem of his Institutes with thi‘ 
following exhortation to law students ‘Suniiiia itaqiie iqie vi 
alacri studio has leges nostras accipitc, et vosinet ipsus sic eruilitos 
ostcndite, uL spes vos pulchcrnma foveat, tutu IcgiLiino operc i»oi 
fccto, posse etiaiii nostram rempublicam /;/ c/it^ vohit^ 

crcdejidis gnhernarcn’ See Gibbon’s full exj^lanation of this point, 
ib. p. 287. 
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re.scmbk'tl it in l>eiiig, to a groat extent, aggregates of 11 
depenileneiLs. In the feudal kingdoms, a greater baion 
or feudator}' possessed political powers so extensive 
that they virtuall}' rendered him the head of a subor- 
dinate government. He usually’ possessed the power 
of administering justice, of maintaining public order, 
and of collecting taxes for public purposes ; and the 
exercise of these powers naturally involved the exercisi 
of a jxiwer of subordinate legislation. By convening 
his court, he could make a law binding his vassals, 
provided that it was not inconsistent with the terms of 
his infeudation b The tribute which he yielded to the 
king was in general rendered in military service ; 
although a direct payment was sometimes made. 

His power of administering justice, and his power of 
subordinate legislation involved in it, naturally led to 
the formation of a separate system of law in the territory 
included in his fief; thus m France, the provinces 
retained different systems of jurisprudence, oven after 
the powers of the great feudatories had been absorbed 
by the crown. It was only when the king had en- 
croached on the jurisdiction of the great feudatorie.s, and 
had brought their rere-vassals into more immediate 
relation with himself, by means of his judges and other 
officers, that the greater feudal dependeneies became 
directly subject to the supreme government 

‘ ‘Lc pnipnOtnire trim grand alien mi d’un grand benellcc, 
entmire de hcs compagimns qui renlmuaicnt de vivre aupieir> de lui, 
dcs et dcs seifh qiu eultivaient sets turres, leur icndait la 

justice rn qualite de chef dc ccLte petite suL'iete; lui aussi tenait 
dans ses domaines ime sorte dc plaid ou Ics causes etaicnt jugees, 
taiilot par liu acul, tantut avec le cuncours de ses hommes libres 
. , . Ainsi, dans cheque localite, les pouvoirs individuels, inhcrents 
au domame, cxistaient a cute des pouvoirs publics, emanes de la 
deliberation commune. Le propnetairc gouvernait ct jugcait dans 
ses terres aussi bien que les hommcb libres dans rassemblee dc la 
ccntenc ou du comte.’ Gmzot, Essais sur THistoirc dc France, 

Essai 4, ch. ill (p, 253), 
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CijAi' n Another important class of dependencies in modern 
Europe arose from the reduction of several inde- 
pendent states under the dominion of the head of an- 
other independent state, by means of inheritance, 
mairiage, or conquest. 

European The most remarkable of these for their extent, 
cics°of^°”' political importance, and distance from the dominant 
country, are the European provinces of the Spanish 
monarchy, as they existed in the sixteenth centuiy; 
namely, the kingdoms of Naples and Sicily, the duchy 
of Milan, and the Netherlands. These provinces were 
not strictly dependencies of Spam, but were, in form, 
independent kingdoms whose king was likewise king of 
Spam ; so that they must, if the form of their institutions 
be alone considered, be treated as communities having 
a common head, but not belonging to the same empire *. 
But the relation in which they stood to the Spanish 
government was such, that in practice they approximated 
closely to dependencies. 

These countries were too distant from the centre of 
the Spanish government to admit of being governed 
directly by the king. Accordingly, each of them was 
placed under a Spanish governor, (called a viceroy in 
Sicily and Naples,) possessing the ample delegation of 
powers proper to a subordinate government The 
powers of the Sicilian viceroy were limited in practice 

^ See above, p. 90. 

“ See Giannone, Stona di Napoli, xxx. 2-5. The following form 
of the delegation of powers to a viceroy of the king of Spain, at 
Naples, IS cited by Ranke. ‘I take you from my right side, and 
send you as my alter ego into my kingdom of the hither Sicily ; I 
give you supreme and inferior jurisdiction, pure and mixt dominion, 
and the power of the sword; I confer on you the authority of 
remitting punishments, legitimating bastards, making knights, 
granting feuds and bishopncs, and even of doing those things 
whereto the king’s presence is properly requisite ’ Fursten und 
Volkcr von Sud-Europa im sechszchnten und siebzehiitcn Jahr- 
hundert, vol. 1. p. 286 (ed. 2). 
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by the ancient feudal constitution of the island ' , Init in Lm" ii 
Naples the elements of resistance ainonj’ the nati\'i‘ 
population were Aveak, and the (oreij;n viceroy had an 
almost unlimited sway-'. In the duchy of Milan, like- 
wise, the municipal institutions of the towns at fust 
placed some check upon the powers of the Spanish 
governor; degrees, however, he became absolute, 
and on account of the frequent wars m which Northern 
Italy was involved, the militaiy element of tlu' go\'ein- 
meiit preponderated over the ci\il, and thus ga\e it a 
harsh character". In the Netherlands, the political 
powers possessed and exercised by the provinces and 
towns were more extensive and the spirit of the peoiile 
was more active and independent. The separation of a 
large part of the Netherlands from Spain in the 
sixteenth century is well known to have been mainly 
owing to the attempt of Philip the Second to fitrce the 
Catholic religion upon the Prote.stant portion of the 
people Nevertheless, the spirit of resistance en- 
gendered by his religious persecutions was much 
fomented by the discontent at the employment of 
Spaniards in the country^, and by the fear of the nobles 
that their importance might be extinguished under the 
Spanish influence k 

Each of these countries paid a considerable tribute to 

^ Sec Ranke, sup p. 257, and Lcn, Gc.schii'lite % on It.ilicn, Mil v. 
p. 28-31, from Gregorio. 

“ Ranke, sup. p. 277. To the Noapnlitan vicci nj’ iv.as .issiH'i.itctl 
a council, styled Coii^c^lw collnleralr, which w.is conqxiscd of two 
Spanish and one Neapolitan member. Ranke, p 282. No uppoiiit- 
ment to offices was made against the recomincndalmn of the 
viceroy. The best ofiicc.s were given to Spnniauls : Ranke, ib. 

“ Ranke, pp. 304, 209. Leo, vol. v. pp. ^67-70. 

* Ranke, pp. 314-6. 

° Ranke, p. 321, <Motlcy m ‘the Rise of the Dutch Republic,’ 

Pt. II. ch. u quotes from the Constitution of Brabant, ‘the prince 
shall appoint no foreigners to ofliec in Biabant,’ and a similar 
article also from the Constitution of Holland.) 
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VI' li Spain, in addition to the maintenance which they 
furnished to the Spanish troops quartered upon them 
The public revenue which they produced was probably 
considered the mam advantage which they afforded to 
the Spanish monarchy. Thus the annual tribute of the 
Netherlands often amounted to a million and a half of 
ducats. ‘The Netherlands (said a Venetian ambassador) 
are the real treasures, and mines, and Indies of the King 
of Spain 

The Spanish provinces which we have been con- 
sidering retained their native systems of private law 
unchanged, and the ordinary courts appear to have 
been composed of native judges. Even in Naples, 
which remained for the longest time dependent upon 
Spain, the legislation of the viceroys does not seem to 
have been considerable, or to have had for its object the 
introduction of any of the pecuharities of the Spanish 
legal system'*. 

The relation of the Spanish dependencies in Europe 
to the dominant country bears some analogy to the 
relation of the Roman provinces to Rome. The 
absolute military governor, the military character of the 
government, the existence of an ancient native civilisa- 
tion, and the maintenance of the native law under the 
foreign government, form obvious points of resemblance. 
The Spaniards, however, did not possess that power of 
perceiving clearly, and of pursuing steadily, the im- 
portant ends of political government, which made the 
Romans so formidable, but, at the same time, so useful 
to their subjects, and enabled them to exercise so 

’ Concerning the public revenue of the European dcpcndcncicb 
of Spam, Ranke, pp. 338-45, 365-9. 

2 ‘Quest! sono li tesori del re di Spagna, queste le nimcrc, 
queste r Indie.’ Soriano, Relazionc di Spagna, cited by Ranke, 
P- 359- 

“See Giannone, xxx. 5. 
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pen'acling an influL'iice over all their proviiK-e-, ' If llu' 1 1'\,- 
kings nf Spam had adopted the Roinaii policy of not 
interfering with the religion of the pnnineials, they 
might probabl}' ha\'e retained for a consuleialjle tmu' 
their .supremacy over the liniLed Provinces, the most 
v'aluablc dependenc}’- of the Spani.sh monarchy 

Another sj'stcm of dependencie.s in modern ICurope, iii|ui! 
of a similar character, are the dependencies of France, 
which were created by the conquests of Napoleon 
Bonaparte ; such as the kingdoms of Ital}*, Naples, 
Spain, Holland, and W’^estphalia, and the Confederation 
of the Rhine. These were nominally and in lorm inde- 
pendent states ; but thej’’ were intended by Napoleon to 
be virtually dependent on his government, and wort' 
always so treated by him. Thus he informed his 
nephew, the Grand-Duke of Berg, that his first dut3' 
was to himself (Napoleon), and his second to France, 
and that all his other duties, including those to the 
country placed under his charge, were subiirdinate to 
these This declaration has been much censuied but 
It agrees with the almost universally received maxim 
for the government of dependencies, in postponing the 
interests of the dependency to those of the dominant 
country; and it only differs from that maxim in 
avowedly distinguishing between the interests of the 
dominant countiy and those of its ruler. 

The system of French dependencies created by 
Napoleon was never consolidated, and thereiori' the 
mode of their government presents scarcely any 
characteristics which can be comprised in a general 
description. It may, however, be observed that the 

' Giannonc, xxx a, justly objects to the cuiupanson made by 
some modem writcis between the Spaiuaids and the Romans; 
and shows that the latter governed then dependencies with far 
more leniency, equity, and wisdom, than the fonner. 

® See Walter Scott’s Life of Napoleon, eh. hi. (Prose Works, 
vol. xiii. p. 332.) 
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convenience of possessing an uniform S3'stem of 
written law led to the introduction of the French 
codes into several of those countries ; and that in some 
of them, as in Holland, Belgium, and the territory now 
forming the Rhenish province of Prussia, these codes 
have been retained since the separation of those 
countries from France^. 

If Napoleon had been able to consolidate the system 
of French dependencies projected by him, he would 
probabljr have established a S3fstem closcl3' resembling 
that of the Roman provinces. When we reflect on the 
differences between the state of the countries held in 
subjection by Rome, and the state of Europe at the 
beginning of the nineteenth centuiy, this remark alone 
shows how little his plans of conquest and government 
were calculated for stability. 

We proceed next to the consideration of the most 
important class of the dependencies of the modern 
European states ; namely, those which have owed their 
origin to a spirit of commercial enterprise, sometimes 
peaceable, and sometimes accompanied by a spirit of 
conquest. 

The earliest dependencies of this class arc those 
established by the maritime republics of Italy in the 
Levant. Although many of these settlements were 
fortified, and strongly defended, yet they were mainly 
intended to serve as factories, and to protect and 
facilitate the commercial intercourse of these republics 
with Asia and the countries lying to the north of the 
Black Sea. 

^ {It IS worthy of note that while the French codes superseded 
the Roman Dutch law in Holland, that law remains the basis of 
the legal system in the colonies which Holland has lost, i. e. the 
Capo, Ceylon, and British Guiana. (See below, p. 200.) The 
present Dutch code is based on the code Napoleon, which is also 
in force in Belgium, and is the basis of civil law in the greater part 
of the Rhine district of Prussia, as noted in the text,) 
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During the short existence of the Lntin empire of the 
East, the Venetians, Geneoso, and Pisans liacl lactones 
in Constantinople, which obtained a seixiraLe politiCLil J/i muls 
existence, and were governed, to a considerable extent, 
by their own magistrates. At the retiirii nf tlu‘ Gieek 
Emperor, Michael Pala.‘olog'us, m 1261, tlu' VeneLians 
and Pisans were allowed to preserve their respective 
qiiaiters; but to the Genoese, on account of their 
superior power and services to the Einjirn'or, was 
assigned the suburb of Galata, or Peru, on the opposite 
side of the harbour \ The Genoese at Galata retained 
all the characteristics of a Genoese colon3^; but tlK\v 
acknowledged their subjection and allegiance to the 
Greek Emperor-. After a time, howev^er, they threw 
off their dependence upon the Greek empire, and, 
with the assistance of the Venetians, even defeated the 
Emperor Cantacuzenus in a sea-fight, within sight of 
his own city The political suboidination of Galata to 
its mother-countrj’^ seems to have been always main- 
tained. An annual Podesta was sent out from Genoa, 
whose election was subject to the same lestrictions as 

^ Gibbon, Decline and Fall, cli. Ixii (vol, viji. p. 15). Loo, sup. 
vol. 111. p 34. Gibbon considers Galata and Pera as dilfcrcnt 
names of the same place; at present, these names designate 
diifcrcnt, though contiguous, places. 

(For the dependencies of Genoa and Venire, see Pmftssin 
Freeman’s Historical Geography of Europe, eh x. § p ‘Tlic 
Eastern Dominion of Venire and Genoa.’ lie points out that in 
either case two distinct sets of dependencies were formed, those 
which were directly under the power of the two rominniiuealth.s, 
and those which were held by Genoese or Venetian citizens. 

It is interesting to notice that the Ionian Islands \\ctc mrluclcd in 
the Venetian dominions, and that both the states had a fooling in 
Cyprus, Famagusta having been held by the Genoese from 1376 to 
1464, and the whole island having been under Venetian rule from 
1488 to 1570.) 

2 Gibbon, lb. ch. Ixiii. p. 67. 

® Gibbon, ib. pp. 70-4. (The Venetians were on the side of the 
emperor m the sea-fight, not, as stated, on that of the Genoese.) 
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the elections of the chief officers of Genoa itself. The 
local government of the couiimc was vested, under the 
real or nominal supremacy of the Greek empire, m this 
Podesta, together with a coiisi^ho, after the manner of an 
Italian republic. There were numerous regulations 
respecting his duties; and the government of Galata 
was generally bound to obserx^c the statutes of Genoa. 
The power of altering the laws imposed on it by the 
supreme government of Genoa was not conferred upon 
the subordinate government of the colony’. The 
Genoese, likewise, possessed other factories in the 
Black Sea®, particularly Kaffa, in the Crimea, which 
they bought from a Tartar chieftain in the beginning of 
the fourteenth ccntuiy®. The local government of 
Kaffa was peimitted to change the laws imposed on it 
by Genoa, without previously obtaining the consent of 
the Genoese government to the change ; a latitude which 
was probably allowed to it on account of its distance and 
its dangers '. These important settlements and factories 
remained in the possession of Genoa, until the taking 
of Constantinople by the Turks, when they all fell 
under the Mussulman power 
The Venetians, by the fourth crusade, acquired a 
portion of the divided Greek empire, and a district of 


’ Sauli, Della Colonia dci Gcnovesi in Galata, tom. ii. pp. 10-31, 
(Torino, 1B31). Gibbon, p. 70, treats Galata as virtually inde- 
pendent both of the Greek empire and of the mother-country ; but 
this does not seem to have been the case with respect to the latter 
at least 

® ^‘Thc scat of direct Genoese dominion in the East was not 
the iCgcan, but the Euxine.’ Freeman, as above > 

® Sismondi, Hist, des R. I. eh. xl (tom. vi. p. 93). Leo, vol. 111. 
p. 462 

‘ Sauli, tom. ii. pp. 30, 31. 

“ Sauli, tom. ii. p. 176. The last possession of Genoa in the 
Levant was the island of Chios, which was under a sort of pro- 
prietary government bclongmg to the Giustiniam family : Sismondi, 
tom. hi. p. 318. 
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Constantinople. At the same time they likewise ac- ci.m 11 
quired Candia bj" purchase ; and although they after- 
wards lost their power in Constantinople, they made 
conquests, and established colonics and factories in the 
Black Sea, the Propontis, the x\rchipelago, the Morca, 
the coast of Syria, Cyprus, and the coasts and islands of 
the Adriatic h Venice, and the other Italian republics, 
commenced, even before the Turkish conquest, the 
practice of establishing commercial factories in the cities 
of the Levant. These were separate walled precincts-, 

(like those once assigned to the Jews in the EurDpean 
towns’^,) in which the foreign merchants lived with 
their families, and were governed by magistrates of 
their own, according to their own laws. The^'- resemble 
very closely the Portuguese factory at Macao, and the 
English factory at Canton‘d; only that in the latter, the 
jealousy of the Chinese never allowed women to be 
introduced, and consequent!}", prevented the permanent 
foundation of a settlement from being laid The treaty 


^ Leo, vol. ni. pp. 16, 17, 27-30. Daru, I list, de Vcnisc, li\, xix 
§ lo (‘The true scene of Venetian power was in the Easl, and in 
the East her true sphcic of enterprise was primarily the ITadriatic, 
and next to that the coasts and islands of the ’ PYcemaii.) 

^ These factories, from having been originally little more than 
landing places, were called by the Italians, and afterwards 
ifchelks by the French. 

® The Jews’ quarter was called ghetto b}^ the Itahniis, which 
word was derived from the German : the Jews having been 
enclosed by a barrier drawn across the ends of the streets assigned 
to them, 

^ (See above, pp. 93-5 and notes.) 

® Strabo, lii. ch. iv, states that the republic of Massilia founded on 
the coast of Spam a settlement named (‘the factory’), and 

that the Emporitac, having first occupied an island off the coast, 
afterwards moved to the mainland, where they and the Indicetac ia 
native Spanish tnbe) dwelt in a city within a common wall, but 
forming two distinct political communities, and divided by a wall 
from one another. This is probably the earliest example of a fac- 
tory constituting a part of a town : but it differs from the factories 
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cii\p n of the Venetians with the Emperor Michael, m 1264, 
contained a stipulation that the Venetians at Constanti- 
nople and other cities of the Greek empire were to 
retain their own courts, with further definitions of the 
relations of these to the native tribunals^. Similar 
stipulations as to the allowance of a Bailo with jurisdic- 
tion, to the Venetians, were contained in treaties made 
with the Sultan in 1454 and 1479“. The system thus 
introduced has given rise to the singular practice of the 
European ambassadors and consuls exercising a criminal, 
and sometimes a civil jurisdiction over their fellow- 
countr^mien in the Mahomedan countries in the Levant 
and Darbary , and of withdrawing them from the native 
tribunals, by virtue of treaties made at different times 
with the Porte. 

The Venetian colonial dependencies were, to a certain 
extent, organised after the pattern of the mother- 
country'*. It was the object of the republic to induce 
its citizens to settle in Greece, and it granted fiefs to 
its nobles in different places with this view. The isle 
of Candia was colonised by Venetians in 1212; the 
land was divided into three parts, of which one part 
was reseiwed to the republic, one part was granted to 
the church, and a third part was subdivided into 
five hundred grants to the Venetian adventurers, to 
be held upon condition of their performing military 
service 

‘The island was presided over by a government, 
having an organisation similar to those in the other 

mentioned in the text, in that the Empontse probably were inde- 
pendent both of their mother-country, and of the people of the 
country which they occupied. Compare Livy, xxxiv. 9. {Sec 
Crete, Pt. II. ch. xcviii.) 

* Leo, vol. in. pp. 35, 36. Compare, p. 49. 

“ Leo, vol. iii. pp. 163, 182. 

° Leo, pp. 17, 18. See Daru, tom. i. p. 184. 

* Leo, p. 21. 
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foreign possessions of Venice. The entire body of the Chm' ii 
V enetian nobili, and their descendants, formed the great 
council of the island; at the head of which was the 
duca (or doge), assisted by two councillors. The doge 
was originally appointed for a longer time; but after- 
wards held the office only for two years. Two avo- 
gadori, two camerlenghi, and a massaro, [the latter of 
whom was always a Venetian colonist, and was destined 
for the control of the camerlenghi,) discharged the 
administrative offices. There was also a number of 
judicial officers, all of whom were likewise required to 
be colonists. The feudal cavalry was commanded by a 
proveditore, and the entire military force by a captain- 
general 

The native Greek population of Candia often rebelled 
against the Venetian governments^; but in 1361, a 
rebellion of the Venetian colonists themselves took 
place, for the purpose of throwing off the yoke of the 
mother-country. The colonists refused to pay a tax 
imposed upon them for the maintenance of the harbour 
of the city of Canea, and demanded that some of them 
should sit as representatives in the great council of 
Venice. But these pretensions, and the attempts to 
enforce them, were soon suppressed by a Venetian 
army '■*. 

It was the policy of Venice to encourage the members 
of her noble families to migrate to the colonies for the 
purpose of enriching themselves; and to adopt the 
families thus enriched into the highest order of nobles 

* Leo, p. 22. 

® See Daru, tom. i. p. 354. 

“ Leo, pp. 85-7, who remarks the analogy with the grievances 
and claims of the North American colonies of England, before 
their war of independence. 

* The Venetians are stated to have dehberated in 1225, about 
transferrmg the seat of their government to Constantinople. 
Sismondi, ch. xs. (tom. iii.p. 301). 

L 
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hap II It was only by a system of the strictest control over 
the governors of the ultra-marine dependencies, that 
Venice maintained them in subjection to her; and the 
supreme government, in order to avoid giving any 
unnecessary offence to its governors, was induced to 
overlook their oppressions of the people placed under 
their immediate rule\ Accor dingty, the Venetian 
empire never was firmly consolidated ; and although 
the Dalmatian coast and the Morea were at no great 
distance from the seat of the supreme government, the 
dependent parts, like the subjects of Carthage, Athens, 
or Sparta, ahva3^s remained a loose aggregate of com- 
munities, ready to fall to pieces at the first blow-. 


' Leo, pp 6B, 194-5. regards sending Venetian nobles to 

the dependencies to enrich themselves, and as regards the oppres- 
sions of the governors, sec what is said above of the Carthagi- 
nians (pp. 109-10 and notes). The system and policy of Venice 
was very similar to that of Carthage.) 

2 The following is M. dc Sismondi’s account of the policy of the 
Venetians towards their dependencies, — Mis nc considcrercnt 
jamais Icurs possessions du Levant conimc dcs parties integi antes 
de leur etat ; ils nc ics gouvernurent jamais dc manierc a les faire 
fleurir ; ils nc ics defendircnt jamais de manierc a Ics sauver ; ils 
n’assurcrent jamais aux pcuplcs cc degre dc prospOrile ct dc paix, 
qui auroit attache leurs siijcts a la republiquc, qui leur auroit 
concilie I’aficction de leurs voisins, ct qui Ics auroit fait reconnoitre 
pour Ics allies ct les defenseurs naturcls dc tons Ics Chretiens 
soumis aux Turcs ch. Ixxx (tom. x. p. 261). 

After having stated that the Venetian republic, in later times, 
was formed of three classes ; tst, the dominant Venetians ; 2nd, 
the subject Italian commumtics of the terra firma : and 3rd, the 
Levantines and other foreign sub]ccts, he makes the following 
remarks on the 3rd class Enfin les habitans dcs provinces 
situees au-del^ des mers formoientune troisieme classe, mcpriseo, 
opprimee, ct toujours sacrifice aux deux autres. Leurs ports 
etoient des marchds reserves aux seuls Vcnitiens, ou ils cxcr9oicnt, 
sans nvaux, un odicux monopole; lours fortcrcsscs dcvoient 
contenir leurs sujets dans la cramte, et assurer la domination 
de la mer Adnatique ; mais elles ne couvroient point les fron- 
ticres, et ne protcgeoient point Tagriculture ct la paix dans une 
enceinte inviolable; leurs milices n’etoient point reguherement 
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But, as soon as the invention of the compass, the cir- rit\i' n 
cumnavigation of Africa, and the discovery of America, 
had given a mighty impulse to distant mercantile enter- 
prise, the civilised commercial world was no longer 
nearly confined to the Mediterranean ; the ancient com- 
munications of trade were abandoned ; and new fields 
of colonisation and conquest were opened beyond the 
ocean. 

As the expedition which discovered America was aAnunc.m 
Spanish expedition, the Spaniards naturally became the CU S oi 
first colonisers of America. Having easily subdued the 
half-civilised natives, they established a government 
which was entirely conducted by Spaniards, and was 
strictly dependent upon the Spanish monarchy \ The 
main advantage which Spain ongmallj'- expected to 
obtain from her American colonics consisted in the 
revenue derivable from their gold and silver mines 
To this source of profit was subsequently added the 

armces; les soldats, Icvcs dans ccs pays si gucincrs, n’t'loicnt 
point incorporcs avee Ic rcstc do lannuc Vcmticiinc , ils etoicnt 
repousses au dernier rang dc rctablisscmcnt mililairc . ’ ib. p 262. 

M. de Sismondi proceeds to remaik that, considering the extent 
of her ultra-marine possessions, Venice ought to have aimed at being 
an Illyrian rather than an Italian power, and to have formed a com- 
pact empire of her Illyrian, Albanian, and Greek subjects ‘ Mais 
les etats Ics plus sages (he adds) sont cux-niCmes souvent cundiuts 
par leurs prejuges bien plus que par Icur jugcnicnt. Chaoun dos 
agens dc Pautoritc partagcoit les prevcntiuns nationah's nuUi c tons 
les sujets levantins de la republique. Tous les Grccs t toinit cstiincs 
faux ct corrompus, tous les Illynens, barbarcs. Le Venitien se 
seroit senti humilie, s*il avoit ctd confondu avee clc semblahlcs 
hommes. II ne pouvoit s’aftectionncr a ccs ptissessinns lomtaincs ; 
jamais il n’y faisoit d’etablisscment durable, jamais il no vtuilnit y 
6tre considers autrement quo comme un clranger. Il y venoit 
pour faire sa fortune ; des qu’ellc ctoit faite, il sc hatoit dc I'em- 
porter ailleurs.’ Sismondi, tom. x. p. 263. (Fur the Italian pos- 
sessions of Venice, see Freeman’s Historical Geography of Europe^ 
ch. viii. §§3 and 4.) 

^ Robertson’s History of America, bk. viii, 

® Robertson, ib. vol. vii. p. 359 (ed. Oxford). 

L 2 
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Ciivp u. supposed advantages of her monopoly of the colonial 
trade The latter system appears to have been mainl}' 
of Spanish origin, though it had been previously intro- 
duced by the Venetians into their colonics in the 
Levant ; and, at all events, it was carried to a greater 
extent, and persisted in with greater obstinacy, by Spam, 
than by any other country The supposed advantages 
arising from these two sources could only be secured 
by maintaining the American colonics of Spam in a 
state of strict dependence upon the mother-country. 
Accordingly, the principle of the supremacy of the 
Spanish monarch m Spanish America was strongl}*- 
asserted ^ The ultimate property of the soil was held 
to reside in him, and all public officers were regarded 
as acting by his authority. The two viceroys who 
represented the king of Spain in his Spanish dominions 
possessed as ample powers as was consistent with their 
being merely the heads of a subordinate government''. 

^ Robertson, bk. viii pp. 333-6, 385, 388. The Spanish depend- 
encies were not only prohibited from trading with foreign countries, 
but also with one another. Several blanches of manufacture, and 
the culture of the vine and olive, were prohibited in them. The 
Romans, in like manner, prohibited the culture of the vine and 
olive m Transalpine Gaul, in order to increase the prices of the 
wine and oil produced m Italy. Cic. dc Rep iii 9 

“ Robertson, pp. 327, 328, 304. The king of Spain and not the 
pope was supreme m ecclesiastical matters 111 the American 
colonies ; ib, pp. 348, 349. 

® ‘Those viceroys not only represent the person of their sove- 
reign, but possess his regal prerogatives within the precincts of 
their own governments, in their utmost extent. Like him, the}^' 
exercise supreme authority m every department of government, 
civil, military, and criminal. They have the sole right of nominat- 
ing the persons who hold many offices of the highest importance, 
and the occasional privilege of supplying those which, when they 
become vacant by death, are in the royal gift, until the successor 
appointed by the king shall arrive. The external pomp of their 
government is suited to its real dignity and power. Their courts 
are formed upon the model of that at Madrid, with horse and foot 
guards, a household regularly established, numerous attendants, 
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But, considering the distance of America from Spain, ct’\i' ii 
and the imperfection of the arts of navigation and war 
in the sixteenth century, it is probable that Llie Spanish 
colonies in America would have become independent in 
no long time after their foundations, had it not been for 
the Royal council of the Indies This council had, 
under the king, the chief authorit}^ over all matters 
concerning the government of the Spanish colonies in 
America. Its power extended to all departments, as 
well legislative as executive; and all public officers in 
America were appointed by and accountable to it^ 

The establishment of the council of the Indies may be 
considered as the earliest attempt to exercise constantly 
a vigilant control over the subordinate governments of 
dependencies, by means of a separate public department 
in the dominant country. 

A considerable body of laws peculiar to the Spamsli 
colonies in America was gradually formed by the legis- 
lation of the council of the Indies and of the American 
viceroys ; which have been collected and published 
under the title of Rccopikxcion dc Liycs dc los nyjios dv 
las Indias^. 

It has been recently shown by authentic evidence, 

and ensigns of command, displaying such magnificence, as hardly 
retains the appearance of delegated authoiity,' Rnbcitsnn, p. 

329. All important offices in the Spanish colonies were filled by 
Spaniards ; even persons of Spanish origin, but born in Ameiica, 
were excluded ib. p, 339. (For Spanish colonies and coloiusation, 
see Helps’ Spanish Conquest in America. A general outline of 
Spanish, Portugese, Dutch, and French colonisation, together witli 
reference to the principal authorities, will be found in the Editor’s 
Introduction to a Historical Geography of the British Colonies, 
ch. vi.} 

' Robertson, p, 332. (The council for the Indies was instituted 
in 1518. In the eighteenth century the French entrusted the home 
administration of their colonies to a * Council of Commerce,’ on 
which the chief commercial towns of France were represented, in 
addition to officers of the Crown.) 

“ Pubhshed at Madrid, 1774, in 4 vols. folio. 
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Chap II that the only solid advantage which Spain was supposed 
to have derived from her American colonies, (namely, 
the produce of the tax upon the mines of gold and 
silver,) has been greatly exaggerated On the results 
of her system of colonial monopoly, we shall make some 
remarks lower down 

Dt-ptni- The tropical regions of the mainland of America re- 
Spam'^lnd rained in the undisturbed possession of the Spaniards ; 
other na- {jut many of the West India islands were subsequently 
the West taken and colonised by the Dutch, the Danes, the 
" ■ French and the English. The native population of 

these islands having become extinct, a working class of 
slaves was formed in them by the importation of African 
negroes. The culture of sugar, as well as of coffee and 
other products suited to a tropical region, was also intro- 
duced into them, and followed on a large scale. In this 
manner, an uniform system of society was established 
throughout the West India islands; which, at the same 
time, obtained a great value in the estimation of 
European governments, on account of the large quantity 
of their products. Every European government which 
acquired a West India island, studied, in imitation of 
the Spanish policy, to monopolise its trade. The 
regulations for effecting this purpose were necessarily 
similar; but the local institutions varied according to 
the government of the dominant nation. Thus the 
French administered their islands by governors and 
intendants, without any popular control; whereas in the 

* Ranke, pp. 351-9. Compare Robertson, p. 400. 

“ Below, ch. vi. (The colonial monopoly of Spain was a crown 
monopoly; the colonial monopolies of Holland, France, and Great 
Britain were the monopolies of chartered companies.) 

'' An account of the proceedings of the Dutch, the Danes, and 
the French in the West India islands, may be seen in Rayiial, 
bk. xih. (See the Editor’s Historical Geography of the British 
Colonies, vol. ii. ch, li. on ‘European colonisation m the West 
Indies.’) 
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islands dependent upon England, the power of the tuvi* 11 
governors and their councils was checked by popularly 
elected houses of assembly. 

In addition to the Spanish settlements on the main- 
land of America, and to the settlemenLs m the West 
India islands which hav'e been just mentioned, colonial 
dependencies connected with commercial objects were 
established by the Portuguese, the Dutch and the 
French, in the three other quarters of the globe. But 
the most important dependencies belonging to this chus.s 
are comprised in the dominions of the crown of England. 

A brief view of the British empire, and of the manner 
in which it has been formed, will throw additional light 
on the nature of commercial dependencies, and will also 
illustrate the process by which a single nation may 
gradually become the head of a large empire. 

In the reign of Queen Elizabeth, the territory directly Fiinii>,ii 
subject to the English crown and parliament was as yet 
limited to England and Wales. Scotland was still an 
independent kingdom, having its own king and houses 
of parliament. Even at the death of Elizabctli, when 
the crowns of England and Scotland were united, the 
kingdom of Scotland retained its independence; which 
lasted until Scotland became, by the union of 1707, 
directly subject to the supreme government of Great 
Britain. England, moreover, possessed some consider- 
able dependencies in the reign of Elizabeth These 
were Guernsey, Jersey, and the other small i.slands 
in St. George’s Channel®, which had been parcel of 
the duchy of Normandy; the Isle of Man, which had 

^ The history of the Portuguese and Dutch settlements in the 
East Indies has been written by Saalfeld . Gcschiclite des Portu- 
giesischcn Kolomalwesens in Ostiiidicn (Gottingen, 1810, i vol. 
i2mo.), and Geschichte des Plollandischen Knloiiialwosens in Ost- 
indien (Gottingen, i8ia, 13, 2 vols. 121110.). (See Sir George Bird- 
wood’s Report on the Old Records of the India Office. Allen & 

Co., 1891.) 2 (? The English Channel.) 
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11 once been dependent upon the kings of Norway, and 
afterwards upon the kings of Scotland ; and, lastlj', 
Ireland. The conquest of Ireland^ by Henry the 
Second and its subsequent colonisation from England, 
established its subjection to the English crown. It 
continued, however, to be considered a distinct king- 
dom, though (as Blackstone &a3's)“ a dependent sub- 
ordinate kingdom, the Crown of which belonged 
to the King of England for the time being. The 
King of Ireland, together with the Irish Houses of 
Parliament, fanned the peculiar government of Ireland ; 
which was subordinate to the government of England, 
consisting of the King of England, together with the 
English Houses of Parliament. The English pailia- 
ment could accordingly legislate for the internal affairs 
of Ireland. As commonl}' happens in similar cases, it 
rarely exercised this power; but, in order to re.strain 
the Irish parliament in the exercise of its power of 
subordinate legislation, the English government had 
carried an act through the Irish parliament, which pro- 
hibited the introduction of any bill into that parliament 
without the permission of the king in council Ireland 
continued (in the words of the statute of 6 Geo. I. c. 5) 
‘ subordinate to and dependent upon the imperial crown 
of Great Britain ; ’ and ' the king with the consent of the 
Lords and Commons of Great Britain in parliament had 
power to make laws binding the people of Ireland,’ 
until the year 1782, in which, and the succeeding year, 
the British parliament surrendered its sovereignty over 
Ireland. During the eighteen years which followed 
1782, Ireland was, legall)'-, an independent state, the 
king of which was also king of Great Britain ; and its 
political relation to Great Britain was precisely similar 
to that which subsisted between England and Scotland 

' (On this passage see App. 2.} 

® Commentaries, vol. i. p. 99. “ Poynmg’s Act. 
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in the interval between the union of the two crowns Chalf 11. 
and the union of the two kingdoms. In the year 1800, 
the supreme government of Ireland was extinguished 
by its own act; and in pursuance of a compact with 
Great Britain, Ireland became immediately subject to a 
newly created body, exercising the sovereignty of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland*. 

In consequence of the Scotch and Irish unions, the 
whole of the Bntish islands have become immediatel}' 
subject to a common government, with the exception of 
the Channel islands, and the Isle of Man, which continue 
to be governed as dependencies under that government. 

But, besides the territories near the seat of her 
supreme government, England gi'adnally acquired many 
distant territories which she necessarily governed as 
dependencies. The earliest of these distant depend- 
encies which England acquired, were the colonies 
established by Englishmen in North America. Some 
of these, as Virginia and the Carolinas, were cultivated 
by planters, with a view to mercantile profit, nearly in 
the same manner in which the West India islands were 
cultivated. Others, as the New England colonies, were 
founded by Puritans, who sought an asylum from the 
persecution of the Church of England, in the reign of 
Charles the First; and were, therefore, unconnected 
with commercial enterprise. The settlements of the 
English in the West India islands likewise commenced 
about the same time. Jamaica was acquired by Eng- 
land during the Protectorate; but its coloni.sation and 
the establishment of its subordinate government date 
from the beginning of the reign of Charles the Second 

* See note (Lj at the end of the volume. 

“ An attempt was made in 1678, during the governorship of the 
Earl of Carlisle, to fetter the Jamaica House of Assembly with a 
regulation similar to that imposed upon the Irish House of Par- 
liament by Poyning’s Act. The attempt was defeated by the 
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Ciivf II All the English colonies established m America and the 
West India islands, during the seventeenth, and the 
beginning of the eighteenth century, received a repre- 
sentative constitution, imitated, for the most part, from 
that of the mother-country. They were permitted to 
manage their own taxation and other internal affairs, 
with scarcely any interference from the English govern- 
ment; but their trade with England, the other English 
dependencies, and with the rest of the world, was 
subjected to numerous restnetions imposed by acts of 
the English parliament for the purpose of benefiting the 
English traders. 

Following the example of the Portuguese^, the Dutch, 
and the French, the English attempted to carry on then- 
trade with the Ea.st Indies by means of a Company. 
The English East India Company, which commenced 
its operation.s by establishing a few factories in llindo- 
stan, with the consent of the native princes and upon 
their territory, has ultimately come to form the chief 
member of the subordinate government, which, uncler 
the British parliament, mles the vast regions on the 

resistance of the House of Assembly —See Long’s History of 
Jamaica, vol i. pp. n, 15, 197, ao8 Ills Appendix (B), pj) 195 213, 
contains a detailed and highly interesting account of the proceed- 
ings of the Assembly. {The statement in the text is not quite 
correct. Cromwell began the systematic colonisation of Jamaica : 
e. g. his council voted that 1000 girls and as many young men should 
be listed in Ireland and sent over. Ills proclamation also, after 
the taking of Jamaica, indicated his intention to provide a civil 
government for the island, but it is true that such a government 
was not actually established till Charles the Second’s time. See 
the Editor’s Hist. Geog. of the Bnt. Col. vol ii. % a, ch. iii.) 

* (This is not correct. The Portuguese did not work m the 
East by means of chartered companies. Later in their hnstory, 111 
1649, they established a Brazil Company under pressure of war 
with the Dutch, and thus fought the latter nation successfully with 
their own weapons. Later again, in the middle of the eighteenth 
century, the Portuguese mmister Pombal adopted the same policy 
in Brazil.) 
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continent of Asia, now, directly or indirectly, dependent 
upon England. 

In later times, England has established dependent 
colonies, for certain peculiar purpose.s difterent frinn 
any of those hitherto enumerated. Such are Sieira 
Leone ^ and other stations established on the coast of 
Africa for the purpose of checking the Slave Trade ; 
and Sydney m Australia, which was established in 1 788, 
as a settlement for tlie reception of convicts from 
England, in consequence of the North American 
colonies, to which coiwicts had been previously trans- 
ported, having then recently become independent. 

England likewise posse.sses some distant depend- 
encies in Europe, which it holds partly for militar}' 
and naval, and partly for commercial purposes. The 
chief of these are Gibraltar and Malta. 

We will close this general suiwey of the British 
dependencies, with a short statement of the natuies of 
their governments, and of the political relations sub- 
sisting between them and the dominant country 

The sovereign government of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland (consisting of the Crown 
and the two Houses of Parliament) is supreme, for 
every political purpose, in every' British dependency. 
All the dependencies of Great Britain have this in 
common, that they are bound bj’’ the acts of the British 
parliament The subordinate government of every 

^ (Sierra Leone was ceded by the natives to Great Britain in 
17B7, and was shortly afterwards placed in the hands of the Sierra 
Leone company, with a view to establishing a settlement for freed 
slaves. Under this company, Zachary Macaulay, father of Lord 
Macaulay, governed the colony for some time. Upon the abolition 
of the slave trade in 1807, it reverted to the Crown ) 

® (This passage, written before the grant of self-government to 
the large colonics, now requires to be modified as regards them. 
Reference to the Colonial Laws x\cl of 1865, being ‘an act to 
remove doubts as to the validity of colonial laws,’ shows that those 
colonies which have been given by Imperial statutes the right 


LiivP il 
♦ ♦ 
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viiM-ii British dependency must therefore be considered as 
" deriving its existence and its powers from the delegation 
of parliament, either express or tacit. 

But, although all the British dependencies agree with 
one another in being subject to the British parliament, 
and although all their subordinate governments derive 
their existence and powers from the express or tacit 
delegation of parliament, they differ from one another 
in respect of the constitutions of their subordinate 
governments 

In some of the British dependencies the subordinate 
government of the depcndcnc}-' resides in the Crown 
exclusively-*; so that there is not, cither 111 the dominant 

of making laws for themselves, arc niily bound by the acts of the 
British Parliament, so far as those acts or any part of them are 
intended to apply to the colony 111 question. (Sec Diccy’s Law of 
the Constitution, § 3.) In Appendix i will be found a summaiy of 
the extent to which legislative control over the British colonies is 
retained by the mother- country ) 

' {It can only be said here, that the three main classes of British 
colonies are now— X. Crown Colonics. 2. Colonics possessing repre- 
sentative institutions, but not responsible government. 3 Colonics 
possessing both representative institutions and responsible govern- 
ment. Sec the annual Colonial OfJicc List, and see also Tarring’s 
‘ law relating to the colonics.') 

® The supremacy of Parliament fi. c. the Crown with the Houses 
of Lords and Commons) in a British dependency, and the subor- 
dination of the Crown, as exercising a delegated power over a de- 
pendency, to Parliament, arc clearly stated by Lord Mansfield, in 
his celebrated judgment m the case of Campbell v. Hall, 20 
PlowclPs State Trials, 239 ‘ A country conquered by the British 

arms becomes (he says) a dominion of the king in right of his 
Crown ; and therefore necessarily subject to the legislative power 
of f/ie Parhmnmt of Great Britain : ’ afterwards he adds : ‘ If the 
king has power (and when I say the king, I mean in this case to 
be understood without “ concurrence of Parliament to make new 
laws for a conquered country, this being a power i>iihordmafe to his 
otmi aiithoiity^ as a part of the supreme legislature in Parliament, he 
can make none which are contrary to fundamental principles; 
none excepting from the laws of trade or authority of Parliament, 
or [giving] privileges exclusive of his other subjects : ’ pp. 322, 323. 
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country or the dependency, any Jauhorclinate authont}’ Cum it 
having a power over the dependency co-ordinate with "**■ 
an}’ of the powers which the Crown, as a subordinate 
authority, possesses over it. Dependencies belonging 
to this clas.s are commonly known by the aiipellation of 
‘ Crown colonies ’ 

In the other British dependencies, the subordinate 
government resides in the Crown conjointly with a 
body of persons m England or a similar body in the 
dependency; so that there is, m the dominant country 
or the dependency, a subordinate authority having, for 
some purposes, powers over the dependency co-ordinate 
with those which the Crown, as such subordinate 
authority, also possesses over it. 

The subordinate government of the dependency 
resides in the Crown conjointly with a body of persons 
in England, in the case of the territories comprised 
within the charter of the East India Company k The 
subordinate government of these territories is exer- 
cised by the Crown and its appointees, conjointly with 
the body of persons forming the East India Company. 

The subordinate government of the dependency 
resides in the Crown conjointly with a body of persons 
in the dependency when there exists in the depend- 

By fundamental prinapUit in the preceding passage, Lord Mansfield 
means those laws or rules of law made or sanctioned by Pailia- 
ment, as the supreme government of a dependency, which the 
Crown, as the subordinate government, cannot alter 

' (The territorial rights of the East India Company were trans- 
ferred to the Crown in 1858.) 

® If the Crown once associates with itself in the subordinate 
government of a dependency, a body chosen by the inhabitants of 
the dependency, it cannot thenceforth legislate alone for such de- 
pendency : see Campbell f. Hall, cited in last note, where Lord 
Mansfield says . ' We therefore think that by the two Procla- 
mations and the Commission to Governor Melville, the king had 
immediately and irrevocably granted to all who did or should in- 
habit, or who had or should have property in the island of Grenada, 
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11 cncy a body chosen by the inhabitants, without whose 
consent no law can be made Ijy the Crown or its 
appointees. In dependencies of this class, the subor- 
dinate government commonly consists of the Crown 
with a governor and a legislative council appointed by 
the Crown’, and a house of assembl}' whose raemljcrs 
are chosen by popular election 

Up to the time of the American war, the colonies 
founded bj' Englishmen wore generally placed under 
subordinate governments resting upon a completely 
democratic basis ; and England was contented to allow 
the popular bod3' in the dependency to manage its 
internal affairs according to their own liking, provided 
that the dependency submitted to the restraints which 
England imposed upon its trade for the sake of pro- 
moting her own imagined interest. Consequontl}’’, the 
relation between England and her American colonics 
up to the middle of the last centuiy closely’’ reseunbled, 
so far as the management of their internal affairs was 
concerned, the relation between a Greek mother- 
country and its colony; but the restraints which 
England imposed upon the commerce of these colonic.s 

in general tn all whom itniLsht concern, that the suborchnatc legis- 
lation over the i.sl.and should be cxerci.sed bj’ the assoinljly, with 
the governor and council, in like manner as in the other provinces 
under the king . ’ p. 329. 

’ (In some of the self-governing colonics, c. g. Victoria, the Upjicr 
House or Legislative Council is elected.) 

“ There is one British dependency, viz. British Guiana, which 
seems at first sight not to fall into either of the above classes. For 
in this dependency a share of the subordinate government is pos- 
sessed by a body of representatives, V'ho arc chosen indirectly by 
the inhabitants ; and yet the Crown legislates m it by orders in 
council ; that is to say, without the consent of this body But it is 
to be remarked that, although the governor of British Chiiana 
cannot legislate without the consent of a body elected by the 
inhabitants, British Guiana is properly a Crown colony, inasmuch 
as the elective body is not co-ordnatc with the Crown for legis- 
lative purposes. 
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were copied from the Spnnish S3'Stem Since the close cnvi- 11 
of the American war, it has not been the policy' of 
England to vest an}' portion of the legislative power of 
the subordinate government of a dcpcndcnc_y in a bod}’ 
elected by the inhabitants h The only exception to this 
uniform course of policy is furnished by the Canadian 
provinces, whose subordinate government was partly 
vested in a house of assembly by an act passed in 1791. 

The Ionian Isles, whose subordinate gOA'crnment, like- 
wise popular in form, was created in 1817, are formally 
rather an independent state under the protection of 
the British crown than a dependency of the United 
Kingdom®. 

Before we conclude this outline of the political 
relations of the English dependencies, it is necessary 
to remark that their government is materially influenced 
by the existence of separate departments in the 
dominant country, charged with the exclusive care of 
their political affairs 

The early English colonies were in practice nearly 
independent of the mother-country, except as to their 
external commercial relations ® ; and there was scarcely 

* (This passage, wntten before the grant of responsible govern- 
ment to Canada, Newfoundland, the Australasian colonies, and the 
Cape, shows what a great change has taken place m the colonial 
policy of Great Britain during the last fifty years ) 

® (By the treaty between Great Britain and Austria, signed at 
Paris on the 5th of November, 1815, and afterwaids assented 
to by all the other Powers, the seven Ionian Islands of Corfu, 
Cephalonia, Zante, Santa Maura, Ithaca, Congo, and Paxo were 
constituted ‘a single, free, and independent state,’ and placed 
‘under the immediate and exclusive protection’ of the British 
Crown ; Austria, however, being placed on the same footing as 
Great Bntain with regard to trade with the islands. The cession 
of the islands to Greece was settled by the treatj' of London on the 
14th of November, 1863, and was carried into effect in the follow- 
ing year.) 

(Cp. what Adam Smith says in the chapter on the ‘ Causes of 
the Prosperity of New Colonics.’ ‘In everything except their 
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CiiM’ II any interference on the part of England with the 
ordinary management of their internal affairs. Ac- 
cordingly, there was at that time no separate dcparlnicnt 
of the English government, charged exclusively with the 
superintendence of the government of the dependencies; 
and the business connected with them, being chiefly 
commercial, was assigned first to a board, and after- 
wards, for a short inteiwal, to a permanent committee of 
the privy council, which had the management of the 
affairs of ‘ Trade and the Plantations.’ 

The affairs of the plantations and other dependencies 
remained in the management of this department until 
the creation of a permanent third secretary of state, in 
the year 1794’^. The third secreLarjf of stale had the 
department of war, to which the management of the 
colonies was annexed. Since the peace of 1815, 
department has been styled the Colonial Department ; 
and all the English dependencies, except the Channel 
islands, with the Isle of Man, and the territories of the 
East India Company, are under his administration. 
Although the Secretary of State for the Colonial 
Department is still nominally the minister of war, the 
military and naval business is transacted by other 
departments of the government 

foreign trade, the liberty of the English colonists to manage 
their own alfairs their own way is complete.’ Sec the Intro- 
duction pp. XXIX, XXX.) 

’ A third secretary of state, styled ‘ The Secretary of Slate for 
the American Department,’ had existed from 1768 to 178a. 

“ {The Introduction to the annual Colonial Office List gives an 
excellent account of the changes, which have taken place from 
time to time in the home arrangements for the administration of 
the colonics Since Sir G. Lewis wrote, the Colonial and War 
departments have been separated (in 1854), and, since 1858, there 
has been a Secretary of State for India. The Channel Islands 
and the Isle of Man are still under the Home Office. See what 
is said below of the interpretation given to the word colony in 
Imperial Statutes (note i to p. 173).^ 
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The home government of the territory belonging to Chap ii 
the East India Company was, until the year 1784, vested 
exclusively in the proprietors and directors of that body, 
subject to the legislative power of parliament. In that 
year a government department was created bj”^ the name 
of the Board of Control, which was to be appointed by 
the Crown, and to exercise a supervision over the pro- 
ceedings of the directing body of the East India 
Company. Before the establishment of the Board of 
Control, the Crown, as distinguished from the parlia- 
ment, had no authority over the territories belonging to 
the East India Company: in other words, the Crown 
had no share in the subordinate government of those 
territories. It may be observed that, if a department 
having the special charge of the dependencies, similar 
to the present Colonial Department, had existed in 1784, 

Mr. Pitt would probably have proposed to add to its 
functions the control of the proceedings of the East 
India directors. The creation of a separate Board of 
Control for the East India Company in 1784, and the 
subsequent formation and growth of the Colonial 
Department, have produced the singular anomaly of 
two departments in the dominant country superintending 
separately the governments of different portions of the 
dependencies. 

While England has two public departments charged 
with the care of its dependencies, in France the 
management of the dependencies is attached to the 
ministry of marine \ an arrangement which seems less 
convenient than that formerly existing in this country, 

* <For the French council of Commerce, which formerly had 
control of the colonies, see above note i to p. 149. It is rather in- 
teresting to notice that in the case of Great Britain, the most mari- 
time of all nations, the care of the colonies has never been entrusted 
to the Admiralty, presumably, because both departments have 
always been so large and important. The little island of Ascension, 
however, is under the Admiralty, as being simply a naval station.) 

M 
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Chap II. by which the concerns of the plantations were annexed 
“ to the department of trade. 

The ancient states had no public department or even 
functionary specially charged with the superintendence 
and control of the governments of the dependencies, 
and of the conduct of their respective governors. Such 
an institution would, howev.er, have scarcely failed to 
ameliorate the government of the dependencies (whose 
misgovernment was the principal defect of the ancient 
systems of polity), and therefore to consolidate the 
empires of the great states, which, from the unwilling 
obedience of the subject communities, were always 
threatening to fall asunder. In Rome, for example, a 
department or officer of this sort could scarcely have 
failed to afford some protection to the provincials against 
the oppressions of their governors, and generally to 
introduce improvements into the method of their 
administration. The industry and ability of Cicero 
would have been employed far more advantageously to 
the provincials, if he had filled an office of this sort, 
than they were in his prosecution of Verres. The 
constant supervision of a public department or officer, 
however much influenced it might have been by the 
sinister interests of classes or individuals in Rome, 
would have been far more efficacious in restraining 
abuses in the provinces, than the slight motive caused 
by the fear of an accidental prosecution, vigorously as 
such a prosecution might have been followed up in an 
individual case^. 

In later times, the Roman emperors employed 
certain agents (styled agentes in rebus) to visit the 
provinces and furnish the supreme government with 
information respecting their condition. These officers 
were moveable, and were not connected with any 
separate department m Rome. They appear to have 
‘ {See above note to p 119 ) 
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been considered in the odious light of spies and Cimp ii 
informers ; and they are accused of ha\dng ruined 
persons in the remote provinces by false accusations 

The Spanish Council of the Indies was, as has been 
already remarked ® the first example of a separate 
public department in a dominant country for the 
management of dependencies. The maxims by which 
the Council of the Indies guided its policy were most 
pernicious to the colonies ; moreover, its influence 
probably held those colonies in the strict dependence 
upon Spain in which they continued till near the period 
of their independence, and thus prevented them from 
taking measures for obtaining a better government. 

But as the maxims of government which it followed 
were those obtaining generally in the age and country, 
they were adopted, not invented, by it; and its influence 
in maintaining the dependence of the colonics, which 
proves the efficacy of its organisation, was, to a certain 
extent, counterbalanced by the checks which it imposed 
upon the excesses of the local authorities. In particular, 
the Council of the Indies seems to have never 
authorised the oppressions and cruelties practised by 
the Spanish colonists upon the native Indians, but 
rather to have thrown over them the protection of laws 
which were not intended to remain a dead letter'*. 

If it be assumed that colonial and other dependencies 
are to remain in a state of dependence, it cannot be 

* See Bergier, Histoire dcs Grands Chcniins de I'Empire 
Romain, lib iv. ch. xviu (tom 11. p 674). The agentps in rebus 
had extensive privileges respecting the use of the horses on the 
public roads. Concerning the functions of similar officers in 
ancient Persia, see Xen. Cyrop, viii. 6 , § 16. 

»<P.i 49 -> 

“See Robertson, History of Amcnca, bk. viii [vol. vii. pp.346-71, 

(and Helps’ Spanish Conquest in America. At first the council 
seems rather to have opposed Las Casas when he championed 
the cause of the Indians, but, subsequently, its weight was thrown 
on the side of protection of the natives.) 

M 2 
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ciiAf a doubted that they, on the whole, derive advan- 
tage from the existence of a public department in 
the dominant country, specially charged with the 
superintendence of their political concerns. The exist- 
ence of such a public department tends to diminish the 
main obstacles to the good government of a dependency, 
VIZ, the ignorance and indifference of the dominant 
country respecting its affairs ; and to supply the qualities 
requisite for its good government, viz. knowledge of its 
affairs and care for them. If the existence of such a 
department tends to involve the affairs of the depend- 
ency in the party contests of the dominant country, it 
IS to be remembered that this very evil has its good 
side; inasmuch as the public attention is thereby 
attracted to the dependency, and the interest of some 
portion of the dominant people is awakened to the pro- 
motion of its welfare. 



CHAPTER III. 


ON THE MODES IN WHICH A DEPENDENCY MAY 
BE ACQUIRED. 


Having, in the preceding chapter, illustrated the Ciiai- hi 
general notion of a dependency by examples of depend- 
encies as they have actually existed, we proceed to a 
consideration of some properties of a dependency which 
have not been fully explained in the first chapter. 

The first subj ect which here requires examination is 
the means by which a dependency may be acquired. 


§ I. Acquisition by conquest or voluntary ' cession. 

A dependency is sometimes acquired either by con- 
quest, or by an express or tacit cession. 

A dependency thus acquired may have been previously 
either dependent or independent. 

Many of the dependencies of the ancient states 
became dependent by conquest, having previously 
been in a condition of independence. Such was the 
case with Egypt, Syria, Lydia, and other countries 
which were dependent upon the Persian kingdom ; 
such also was the case with the islands of the ./Egean 


A ilepencU 
ency i£> 
sometimes 
acquired 
by con- 
quest or 
treaty. 


^ {No instance is given m this section of really cession, 

as for instance in the case of Malta. In the principal square of 
Valletta is the following inscnption ‘Magnae et invictae Britannise 
Melitensium amor et Europae vox has insulas confirmant, a.d. 

MDCCCXIV.’) 
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Ch\p. Ill Sea and the states of the coast of Asia Minor, which 
were dependent upon Athens ; and such was the case 
with most of the dependencies of Carthage, in the 
western parts of the Mediterranean. The provinces ot 
the Roman republic were often acquired by a sort of 
treatj', to which the people were induced to submit b}' 
the fear of the Roman arms. In some cases Rome 
acquired a dependency by forming with a weaker state 
an unequal treaty, which, though it left the state nomin- 
ally independent, deprived it virtually of its independ- 
ence ^ Examples of the conquest of dependencies in 
ancient times are furnished by Sicily and Sardinia, 
which Rome took from Carthage, and annexed to her 
own dominions, before she reduced the Carthaginian 
republic itself. Examples of the transfer of dependen- 
cies from the possession of one state to another occur 
likewise in Greek history ; but the most numerous 
and best known instances of this sort of transfer 
have taken place in modern times, when wars have 
frequently been carried on between European states 
respecting the possession of dependencies in America 
or Asia. Several of the dependencies of the European 
states in North Amenca, and in the East and West 
Indies, have thus changed masters; and thus, for 
example, the French colonies of Canada and the Mauri- 
tius, the Spanish colonics of Jamaica and Trinidad, and 
the Dutch colonies of the Cape of Good Hope and 
Ceylon have passed into the hands of England. 

It may be added that a portion of an independent 
state, not being itself a dependency of that state, but 
subject directly to its supreme government, may be 
conquered from it by another independent state, and be 

^ (The numerous modern protectorates arc instances of the 
operation of ‘ unequal treaties ' between European nations and 
native communities. For the fwderaice civitates of Roman times, 
see the notes to pp. iig, 121, 123.) 
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formed by that state into a dependency. This is the chm-. hi 
case with Gibraltar, which was formerly an integral 
part of the Spanish monarch}', and is now a depend- 
ency of England. In like manner, a factory established 
on the territory of an independent state may, in the 
progress of time, cease to be dependent on the govern- 
ment of the state by whose permission it was originally 
established, and may become a dependency of the 
nation which established ith This was the case with 
the factories established by the English East India 
Company on the territory of the Mogul. 

§ 2. Acquisition by settlement. 

A dependency is sometimes wholly or partially A depend- 
formed by emigrants, settlers, or colonists from ansomyimes 
independent state, who establish a new community, 
having a government subordinate to the supreme from the 

, T 1 • If- dominant 

government of that state. In this case the dominant country 
community is also the metropolis or mother-country^, 
and the dependency is also its colony. The Roman 
colomce and the colonies or plantations of Spain, 
Portugal, France, Holland, and England in America, 

Africa, Asia, and Australia, afford examples of this 
species of dependencies The Greek and Phoenician 

^ See above, p 93. 

® (The exact meaning of metropolis, ‘mother cify,' should always 
be borne in mind. The Greek communities were towns— not 
countries, collections of citizens living together— not territories, 
and the colonies which they founded were also towns. Herein is 
almost the greatest difference between the ancient (Mediterranean) 
and the modern political and social system, and the greatness of 
Rome lay in its growing out of a town into an empire.) 

® (It is rather misleading to class all these nations and their 
colonies together. The Roman colomas^ for instance, were at the 
very opposite pole to settlements in a virgin soil and in a nearly 
empty land, such as the English settlements in Australia. The 
colomce should perhaps rather come in the preceding section, as 
being the results of conquest. Again, the Portuguese in India, 
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Chap III colonies do not, as has been already stated, fall within 
the class of dependencies. 

As modern colonies have generally been depend- 
encies of their respective mother-countries, and the 
terms ‘colony’ and ‘dependency’ have often been con- 
founded in consequence, it will be convenient to examine 
in this place the signification of the former term. 

Meaning The English word ‘colony’ is derived ultimately 
worcT Latin word colouia, the origin and meaning 

colony of which have been already explained^. A cobuy 
properly denotes a body of persons belonging to one 
country and political community, who, hav'ing aban- 
doned that country and community form a new and 
separate society', independent ’ or dependent, in some 
district which is wholly or nearly uninhabited, or from 
which they expel the ancient inhabitants. 

It is essential to the idea of a colony, that the 
colonists should have only formed a part of the 
community which they have abandoned for their newly 
adopted country If an entire political community 
changes its country for a time, and moves elsewhere, 
it does not found a colony: thus a roving tribe of 
Scythians or Tartars does not found a colony when it 
settles in the temporary occupation of a new district. 
So the Athenians, during the Persian invasion of 
Attica, when they embarked in their ships and took 
refuge in Salamis, were not a colony. Nor would they 

and the Spaniards in Mexico and Peru, conquered more than 
settled ; and the Dutch, as a rule, established trading factories 
much more than colonics. The author, however, safeguards him- 
self later on.) 

‘ Above, pp. 1 14-5, notes. 

’ The idea of an abandonment, by colonists, of their native 
country is contained in the Greek word iwoiKia. <See Adam 
Smith, as quoted in the note to p. 115.) 

* <The United States, therefore, are strictly speaking within the 
term ‘ British colonics.’) 
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have been a colonj’', even if they had permancntlj^ chap hi 
changed their place of abode; for, when an entire 
nation changes its seats, and establishes itself per- 
manently 111 another countr3’’, (as the Franks m France, 
the Lombards in Italj^, or the Vandals in Africa,) it is 
not said to found a colony \ 

It is likewise essential to the idea of a colon}', that 
the colonists should have belonged to a common 
country. A new community formed of persons col- 
lected together from various states (in the manner in 
which the original body of the Roman citizens is 
reported to have been formed) would not be a colony 
of any one of those states. So the city of Thuni, 
which was formed, a few years before the Pelopon- 
nesian war, of settlers from all the principal states of 
Greece, was not a colony of any of those states-^. 

But in order that a community should be a colony of 
a certain country, it is not necessary that evay member 
of the colony should have been derived from that 
country. It is sufficient for this purpose, that the bulk 


^ See Heyne’s Opuscula, vol. i p. 294. {The case in point is one 
of migration not of emigration.) 

® Thuni was founded after the destruction of Sybans, by the 
ejected remnant of the Sybarite people, together with settlers from 
Attica, and vanous states of Peloponnesus, and of other parts of 
Greece. In a few years, the Sybarites were driven out, and the 
people of Thuni were formed into ten tribes, of which the names 
designate the constituent parts of the Thurian community. These 
names were, i. Arcadian. 2. Achaean, 3. Elean. 4. Boeotian. 
5. Amphictyonian, 6, Dorian 7. Ionian. 8. Athenian. 9. Eu- 
boean. 10. Insular. Sec Diodorus, xii. 10, ir. {The foundation 
of Thuni was the work of Pericles, and Curtius (bk. iii. ch. iii), 
gives it as a case in which ‘Pericles was anxious to realise a 
national Hellenic undertaking.’ The ejection of the remnant of 
the Sybantes from the colony is quoted by Aristotle (Pol. v. 3), as 
one of the cases m which difference of race in Greek colonies 
produced revolution. (Sec above, p. 129, note.) Amphipolis, 
founded about the same time as Thurii, was also a mixed colony, 
but it was a dependency of Athens.) 
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cti\i> III. of the colonists or of the governing or free class in 
the colony should have been inhabitants of such 
country. Thus, in many of the Greek colonics, the 
Greek settlers found in the new temtoi'y a native 
population which they reduced to a seiwile condition, 
and the Roman colonies were little more than garrisons 
of Roman soldiers in conquered districts. In like 
manner, the importation of African slaves into Virginia 
and Cuba did not prevent Virginia and Cuba from 
being respectively colonies of England and Spain. On 
the other hand, a small body of settlers in a new 
country, mixing with a larger body, is merged in the 
larger body; and the new community which they 
jointly form is considered as a colony of the state 
whose inhabitants preponderate in it. Thus, in spite of 
the body of Prussian protestants who left their own 
country on religious grounds and settled in South 
Australia, South Australia is deemed to be an English 
colony K 

Furthermore, a colony may be established in a terri- 
tory, being either uninhabited or thinly inhabited, as 
has been the case with the English colonics in North 
America and Australia. A colony may, likewise, be 
established in a temtory, of which the ancient in- 
habitants are either expelled or reduced to a state of 
slavery. Thus the Athenians established a colony in 
Melos, during the Peloponnesian war, after having 
slain the adult males and enslaved the rest of the native 
population’^. The foundation of a Roman colony was 
generally preceded by an ejection of the native occu- 
piers and cultivators \ The Spanish settlers of America, 

* {The Cape received a considerable number of Huguenot 
settlers, but it remained a Dutch colony notwithstanding. Many 
other instances might be quoted.) 

* Thucyd. v. ii6. 

’ See above, p. 114, and Virgil’s first Eclogue. 
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likewise, exterminated or enslaved a large part of the Ciui- 111 
native population. 

It IS, moreover, essential that the persons who have 
abandoned their native countiy should form a separate 
political commitmiy. Unless persons who abandon their 
native country form a separate political communit}', they 
are not colonists. For example, the French protestants, 
who fled from France alter the revocation of the edict 
of Nantes, and took refuge in German}'' and England, 
did not constitute colonies in those countries. The 
small bod}’^ of English puritan.s, who first sought m 
Holland an asylum against religious persecution, did 
not form a colony until they afterwards established 
themselves in New England as a distinct community. 

Such a community may be politically independent, or 
it may be dependent on the government of its mother- 
country; but, in order to be a colony, it must be a 
separate, and consequently a new community. 

A colony may be compared to a swarm of bees, which 
issue from the parent hive in a separate body and form 
a new hive. 

Since a colony, though always a separate, may be Coniusum 
either an independent or a dependent community, it is tcrnlb 
evident that a colony is not necessarily a dependency. 

It is manifest, on the other hand, that a dependency is ency 
not necessarily a colony of the dominant country; or, 
indeed, of any country. 

According, however, to the present acceptation of the 
terra, a colony is considered as nearly equivalent to a 
dependency. 

‘The term colony^ says Mr. Mill, ‘is sometimes 
employed in a sense in which the idea of a body of 
people drawn from the mother-countiy hardly seems to 
be included. Thus we talk of the British colonies in 
the east, meaning, by that mode of expression, the East 
Indies. Yet it can hardly be said, that any body of 
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Chap HI. people is drawn frDin the mother-country to inhabit the 
East Indies ^ There is nobody drawn to inhabit^ in 
the proper sense of the word. A small number of 
persons, such as are sent to hold possession of a 
conquered country, go; and, m this sense, all the 
conquered provinces of the ancient Roman empire 
might be called what they never have been called, 
colonies of Rome. 

^ In the meaning of the term " colony,” the predominant 
idea among the ancient Greeks and Romans appears to 
have been that of the people ; the egress of a body of 
people to a new and permanent abode. Among the 
moderns, the predominant idea appears to be that of the 
territory^ the possession of an outlying territory ; and, in 
a loose way of speaking, almost any outlying possession, 
if the idea of permanency is united, would receive the 
name of a colony. If we use the term with so much 
latitude as to embrace the predominating idea, both of 
ancients and moderns, we shall say that a colony 
means an outlying part of the population of the mother- 
country, or an outlying territory belonging to it; 

^ Mr. Mill here alludes to the definition of the word ‘ colony,* 
given by Dr. Johnson in his dictionary, which is as follows: *A 
body of people drawn from the mother- country to inhabit some 
distant place.’ I may here remark, with reference to Dr. Johnson’s 
definition, that the idea of distance from the mother-country is not 
properly involved in the word colony. Many of the Greek and 
Roman colonies were near their respective mother-countries • the 
English of the pale in Ireland, and the English settlement in 
Ulster, were likewise called colonies. 

<This difference between the people and the territory is a 
fundamental distinction between ancient and modern political 
views. The Greek TroXtr, as will be seen from the third book of 
Aristotle’s Politics, had nothing to do with a certain area of soil— a 
country in the modern sense. Citizenship among the Greeks and 
Romans was not a matter of residence in a certain place, but a 
personal inheritance. Sir H. Maine in his Ancient Law, ch. v, 
shows that the old basis of political community was kinship in 
blood, whereas the modern basis is local contiguity. See also 
note 2 to p. 167 above.) 
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either both in conjunction, or any one of the two by Chap hi 
itself^.’ 

The ancients never confounded the ideas of ‘ colony,’ 
and of ‘outlying territory,’ or ‘dependency.’ The 
Greek colonies were independent from the beginning; 
and, therefore, it was not likely that the Greeks should 
make this confusion. The Roman colonise were some- 
times little more than garrisons in a conquered territory, 
and they, therefore, might be considered so far ana- 
logous to the British possessions m the East Indies 
But the lands of a Roman colonia were always divided 
among the coloni ; and although the latter might, from 
time to time, perform certain military services, they 
were mainly looked upon as cultivators of the soil®. 

^ Supplement to the Encyclopaedia Britannica, article Colony, 

Mr. Menvale, in his introduction to a course of lectures on Coloni- 
sation and Colonies, (London, 1839), after having remarked that 
‘the word colony is now applied, m ordinary and official language, 
to every foreign possession indiscriminately,’ proceeds to define a 
colony, to be * a foreign possession, of which the lands arc occupied 
wholly or partially by emigrants from the mother- countr3^’ — 
pp. 17, 18. de Beaumont, in the following passage of his work 
on Ireland, appears to make a colony equivalent to a dependency: 

‘II n’est point de pays sur Icquel la revolution d’Amerique ait 
ete plus puissante que Tlrlandc. II y avait alors analogic dans la 
situation des deux peuplcs Les colonies de TAm^nque du nord 
etaient, il est vrai, bcaucoup plus hcurcuses quo Plrlande, qitoi-^ 
qu^eUes ne fiissent que des colonies; iraitces comme telles^ elles avaient 
le bonheur d’etre loin de I’Angletcrre.’ — Tom. i p 135 {On the 
word ‘colony,’ sec the editor’s ‘Introduction to a Historical 
Geography of the British Colonics,’ ch. 1. In English statutes, as, 
e.g. in the Colonial Laws Act, 1865, the word is usually taken to 
exclude the Isle of Man, the Channel Islands, and India, but to 
include all other foreign possessions of Great Britain ; see Tarring’s 
‘ Law relating to the Colonies,’ introductory chapter.) 

® (This is hardly a sound analogy. The British possessions in 
the East began with trading stations, and the trading stations 
gradually brought about territorial sovereignty. The English 
never, like the Romans, first conquered a province and then 
planted colonies in it simply to hold it as a tributary to the empire. ) 

® See above, p. 114, 
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Chap III. In the Roman provinces, the soil remained in the hands 
of the ancient proprietors, and was not divided among 
Roman citizens^. Consequently the Roman provinces 
were not styled colonies. 

The English word ‘colony’ was formerly understood 
to have a meaning similar to that of the Latin word 
colonia. ‘ Colony (says Stokes, in his work on the 
Constitution of the British North American Colonies, 
published in 1783) signifies a company of people sent to 
a remote place to dwell there and cultivate the land.’ 
‘ Plantation in the sugar and rice colonies ’ (he proceeds 
to say) ‘ denotes a piece or tract of land, which is either 
granted to, or purchased by, a person to cultivate for his 
own use. But in the northern Bntish colonies, where the 
produce is similar to that of England, the lands they 
cultivate are more frequently called farms than planta- 
tions) as they informed me when I was at New York. 
In a more extended sense, a plantation is a place to 
which people emigrate, in order to dwell there, with an 
allowance of land for their tillage, and immunities for 
the good of themselves, and the metropolis or mother- 
country to which they belong ; and in this acceptation, 
the word plantation is used to denote a British settle- 
ment in America. In strict propnety of speech, colony 
denotes the people emigrated, and plantation the place 
in which they are settled; but these words are often 
used in a synonymous sense, both in Acts of Parliament, 
and on other occasions 

Accordingly, einy country, forming a separate commu- 
nity, where Englishmen have settled in such numbers 
as to form the bulk of the population, or of the 
cultivators or proprietors of the soil, is properly an 
English colony. In this sense, the New England 

' (But in later tunes colonies were planted in the provinces, and 
land was allotted to the Roman colonists.) 

Pp. 1, 2 . 
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States, Maryland, Virginia, the Carolinas, Georgia, Chap hi 
Upper Canada, Australia, and the English West India 
islands ^ would be English colonies. But an English 
dependency, in which the bulk of the cultivators or pro- 
prietors of the soil are not Englishmen, and in which the 
bulk of the English residents reside there for purposes 
of government or trade fas Cejdon, the East Indies, 

Malta, or the Ionian Isles cannot, in strictness, be 
called an English colony, although its government may 
be under the Secretary of State for the Colonial 
Department. 

In ordinary language, however, every dependency 
which IS under the Secretary of State for the Colonial 
Department is called a colony. According to this ex- 
tensive acceptation of the word, not only dependencies 
settled by English emigrants, as Barbados, Newfound- 
land, and Sydney, but also dependencies formerly 
settled by emigrants from other countries, as Trinidad, 

Ceylon, and Mauritius, and communities once inde- 
pendent, as Malta, are denominated English colonies. 

The same name is likewise applied, though less 
frequently, to the territories of the East India Com- 
pany ®, 

* <1* ** 1 the English West Indian colonies, at the present day, 
Englishmen are certainly not the bulk of the cultivators • nor, if 
peasant proprietors be included, arc they, in some of them at any 
rate, as Jamaica, even the bulk of the proprietors.) 

<Seo above, p. 159, note 2 ) 

** The territories of the East India Company arc included by 
Mr, Montgomery Martin in his work on the ‘ Statistics of the 
Colonies of the Bntish Empire, ' (London, 1839). Guernsey and 
Jersey, with the other Channel islands^ arc not included in Mr. 
Montgomery Marlin’s list of the British colonics ; Mr. Clark, 
however, admits them into the Appendix to his work on colonial 
law. It appears to me that, according to the usual phraseology, 
neither these islands, nor the Isle of Man, nor the territories of the 
East India Company, would be styled English colonies ; since they 
are not under the superintendence of the Secretary of State for the 
Colonial Department. 
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Chap III The governments of those English settlements in 
North America, which were not proprietary or charter 
governments, were called provincial governments, and the 
territories themselves were called provinces. Thus, we 
speak of the province of Canada or of Nova Scotia^. 
Mr. Hahburton states in his Account of Nova Scotia, 
that ‘ for some time previous to the revolution in 
America, the popular leaders affected to call the 
provincial establishments, or king’s governments on 
the continent, colonies instead of provinces, from an 
opinion they had conceived that the word " province ” 
implied a conquered country ‘But,’ he adds, ‘what- 
ever distinction there might once have been between 
the terms province, colony, and plantation, there seems 
now to be none whatever, and they are indiscriminately 
used in several Acts of Parliament 

A doubt may exist whether a dependency acquired 
by conquest, which is thinly peopled, and in which 
numerous settlers from the dominant country establish 
themselves, does not become (in the proper sense of the 
term colony) a colony of the dominant country ; 
provided that the native inhabitants leave the territory, 
or bear an extremely small proportion to the new 
settlers from the dominant country. According to Mr. 
Burge’s view, the change just described actually 
occurred in the case of Jamaica. ‘The number of 
Spaniards,’ he says, ‘at the time the British took 
possession of Jamaica, did not exceed fifteen hundred. 

' <What were formerly called Upper and Lower Canada are 
now the provinces of Ontario and Quebec, and Canada is, at the 
present day, synonymous with the whole of British North 
America except Newfoundland, the confederation of provinces 
being styled a Dominion ) 

^ This opinion was doubtless founded on the derivation of pro- 
vtneia from pro and vmco ; concerning which, see note (H). 

’ Historical and Statistical Account of Nova Scotia, vol. 11. 
p. 308. 
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The only inhabitants who became proprietors, or of Chap in 
whom any mention is made, were the English subjects 
who resorted thither. The island ceased to be inhabited 
by the conquered. It was peopled and settled by the 
subjects of England, under the invitation and encourage- 
ment of the proclamation of Charles II 

Whenever I have occasion to use the term colony in 
the course of this essay, I use it in its proper sense, as 
defined above in this chapter 

^ Burge’s Commentaries on Colonial and Foreign Laws, vol. 1. 
p. 34. (As to the colonisation of Jamaica, see above, pp. 153-4, 
note ) 

® See p. 168. The word colony has been applied, by analogy, to 
some settlements which arc not colonies, in the strict sense of the 
word, but which agree in some respects with colonies properly so 
called. Thus the pauper colonies of Holland are settlements of 
unemployed able-bodied poor persons, in uncultivated districts, 
within the territory of Holland. Such a settlement resembles a 
colony, strictly so called, in being a settlement in an uncultivated 
district, but differs from it, in not being a separate community 
The establishments on the Russian frontier, for military purposes, 
are also called military colonics. — See Conversations-Lcxicon, in 
the articles Armencolonien, and Militaircolonicn Russlands. (To 
the above may be added the German workmen’s colonies [Ar- 
beitcr Kolonien), and the colonies lately proposed by 'General 
Booth’ in his book ‘ In darkest England and the way out.’) 


N 



CHAPTER IV. 


REASONS FOR GOVERNING A TERRITORY AS 
A DEPENDENCY. 


Chap IV. 


Circum- 
stances 
determin- 
ing the 
difficulty 
of com- 
munication 
between a 
govern- 
ment and 
Its sub- 
jects. 


As has been shown in the first chapter ^ a supreme 
government is not under the necessity of governing 
a territory as a dependency, unless the communications 
between the seat of the supreme government and the 
territory be extremely difficult, and therefore extremely 
slow. This extreme difficulty, with the necessity to 
which It leads, is not entirely resolvable into the great 
distance between the seat of the supreme government 
and the dependency. The distance, indeed, may be so 
great, that it may produce the difficulty and necessity to 
a degree altogether insurmountable. But the tendency 
of the distance to produce the difficulty and the necessity 
may be countervailed by various causes, of which the 
following are the principal : — i. A skilful arrangement 
of the executive machinery of the government, and 
particularly of the organisation of its naval and military 
forces. 2. The goodness of the roads and bridges, and 
an advanced state of the art of navigation, affording the 
means of rapid locomotion both by land and sea®. 

The rudeness of the governments, and the imperfec- 
tion of physical science and the useful arts, rendered it 


' Above, p, 85. 

’ (It will be noted that m this chapter no specific reference is 
made to railways, steamers, or telegraphs.) 
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impossible in ancient times to subject large populations Chm> iv 
and tracts of country to the immediate action of the same 
government. Accordingly, even in the comparatively 
civilised communities which were situated around the 
Mediterranean Sea, the state usually consisted only of 
a city with a small district attached to it, and all the 
remaining territory subject to the dominant city was 
parcelled out into dependencies. This (as we have 
already seen was the case with the republics of 
Athens and Sparta, and afterwards with those of 
Carthage and Rome. The greater the proximity of 
these dependencies to the dominant state, the more 
complete and lasting was their subjection to it. If their 
distance from the dominant country was considerable, 
their obedience was doubtful and intermitting ^ So 
great, indeed, was the difficulty of exercising the powers 
of government at a distance, when the art of navigation 
was in its infancy, when permanent armies were not 
kept on foot, and when the means of moving large 
masses of men were imperfectly understood, that the 
earliest colonies, namely, those of the Phoenicians and 
Greeks, were from the beginning independent of the 
mother-country®. The non-interference of the Phoeni- 
cian and Greek states with the government of their 
colonies did not arise from any enlightened views of 
policy, and still less from any respect for the rights or 
interests of a weak community. It must be attributed 
exclusively (as Heeren has remarked respecting the 
Phoenician colonies*) to the inability of the mother- 
country to exercise a supremacy over a colony divided 
from it by a long tract of sea. At a somewhat later time, 

^ Above, pp ioa-134. 

* ’EvSoiairras dKpo&vrai, as Thucydides says, vi. la 

’ Above, pp. 107-8. 

* Above, p. 108, (and note. The author does not here notice the 
central position held by Carthage and Rome.) 

N 2 
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Ch^p IV the progress of improvement in the arts, and particularly 
*” " in the art of war, rendered it possible for Carthage and 
Rome to maintain their dominion over distant territories 
by means of a system of subordinate governments^. 

The causes which led to the creation of dependencies 
in ancient times, among the nations which occupied 
the countries surrounding the Mediterranean, have 
always continued in operation among the Oriental 
nations, and have already produced similar effects. 
The territories of the great Oriental monarchies have 
always been (as has been alreadj' shown)® clusters of 
dependencies. The saying of Ovid, ‘ Quis nescit longas 
regibus esse manus,’ is peculiarly inapplicable to the 
Oriental kings. T/ieir arms have always been so short 
that they have only been able to keep a large territory 
in subjection by parcelling it out among a number of 
viceroys. 

The civilised states of modern times have advanced 
so far beyond the civilised states of antiquity in a 
knowledge of the means by which extensive regions 
can be subjected to the efficient action of the same 
government, that the system pursued by the ancients 
has been completely abandoned by the modern European 
states. In consequence of the discoveries of modem 
civilisation, far larger tracts of country may be subjected 
immediately to the supreme government, and far more 
distant territories may be governed as dependencies, 
than the ancients would have conceived possible. 
Aristotle speaks of a population of a hundred thousand 
freemen (which would not imply a total population of 
more than five or six hundred thousand souls) as too 
large to constitute a single state®; but now thirty-five 

^ Above, pp. iio-ii. ® Ib. p. 96. 

* OSt£ yip tK Sena dvdpa’rav yepoiT iv ir6\is, oSr (K Sexa pvpuiSov eri 
iroXii iariv. Eth. Nic. ix. lo. {See also the Politics, 7, 4, and 
Plato’s Republic, 423, 13. It is not only the case that the Greeks 
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milliDns of souls are directly subject to the French luxp iv 
government, and twent3^-four millions of souls to the 
English^. Again, the Phoenicians would have found it 
impossible to maintain their supremacy over their 
colony at Carthage, or the Phocaeans over their colony 
of Massilia; but the Spanish, Portuguese, French, 

Dutch, and English have established and retained 
colonial dependencies in the most distant quarters of 
the world, in Africa, Asia, America, and Australia. 

But, notwithstanding the facilities for communication 
afforded by the arts of modern civilisation, the point is 
soon reached, even in the present time, at which it 
becomes impossible for the most powerful community 
to govern a territory without interposing a subordinate 
government between it and the supreme government ; 
thus it would be impossible to render the West India 
islands or the North American provinces directly subject 
to the English government^. 

could not form large communities, but that they did not wibh ti> do so. 
Aristotle, in the passage of the Politics referred to, says, that the 
size of the ttuXi? ought not to go beyond the limit of all the citizens 
knowing each other The ancients had no idea of representative 
institutions (see above, p. 133). For the population of Attica, the 
proportion of citizens to slaves, and of free men to slaves : .see 
Boeckh’s Public Economy of Athens, bk. 1 ch. vii.) 

^ (The latest figures given in the Statesman's Year Book make 
the population of France and of the United Kingdom rather more 
than thirty-eight millions in either case. This is prior to the 
1891 census ) 

“ Burke dwells on the obstacles to government produced by dis- 
tance, in the following passage of his speech on conciliation with 
America . — 

‘ The last cause of this disobedient spirit in the colonies is hardly 
less powerful than the rest, as it is not merely moral, but laid deep 
in the natural constitution of things. Three thousand miles of 
ocean he between you and them. No contrivance can prevent the 
effect of this distance in weakening government. Seas roll, and 
months pass, between the order and the execution ; and the want 
of a speedy explanation of a single point is enough to defeat a 
whole system. You have, indeed, winged ministers of vengeance, 
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IV. Since a possibility of rapid communication with the 
persons to be governed is a necessary condition to the 
exercise of the powers of government, the modern 
inventions for accelerating the transport of persons and 
letters have an important influence in enlarging the 
circle, within which the powers of a government may be 
efficiently exercised. They enable the supreme govern- 
ment to subject a larger extent of territory to its 
immediate action ; they increase the influence of the 
dominant country over all its dependencies ^ ; and they 

who carry your bolts in their pounces to the remotest verge of the 
sea But there a power steps in, that limits the arrogance of 
raging passions and furious elements, and says, “ So far shalt thou 
go, and no farther.” Who are you, that should fret and rage, and 
bite the chains of nature^ Nothing worse happens to you than 
does to all nations who have extensive empire ; and it happens in 
all the forms into which empire can be thrown. In large bodies, 
the circulation of power must be less vigorous at the extremities. 
Nature has said it. The Turk cannot govern Egypt, and Arabia, 
and Curdistan, as he governs Thrace; nor has he the same 
dominion in Crimea and Algiers which he has at Brusa and 
Smyrna. Despotism itself is obliged to truck and huckster. The 
sultan gets such obedience as he can. He governs with a loose 
rein, that he may govern at all , and the whole of the force and 
vigour of his authority in his centre, is derived from a prudent 
relaxation m all his borders. Spain, in her provinces, is perhaps 
not so well obeyed as you are in yours. She complies too; she 
submits ; she watches times. This is the immutable condition, the 
eternallaw, of extensive and detached empire ’ Works, vol. in p 56. 

(Modern improvements have given the world not only rapid 
and regular communication, but also cheap and therefore frequent 
communication. Every dimmution of the cost of passage and the 
rate of postage means increased interchange of visits and letters 
between Great Britain and her colonies. Since the ist of January 
last, the cost of postage between Great Britain and the colonies 
has been greatly reduced.) 

^ (There are counter-balancing disadvantages, for the effect of 
the telegraph, for instance, must be 
r. to produce a less self-reliant race of governors, because more 
controlled from home. 

2. to bring colonial matters more amd more into the sphere of 
party politics, and, therefore, to make colonial policy more liable to 
sudden changes.) 
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also enable it to govern more distant territories in chap iv 
that form. — ^ 

Although territories lying at a considerable distance 
must be placed under a subordinate government, the 
facility and regularity of communication with them 
materially affect the amount of influence exercised by 
the supreme upon the subordinate government, and the 
amount of protection which their inhabitants receive 
from the former against the latter. The extent to 
which the difficulty of communication diminishes the 
influence of the supreme over the subordinate govern- 
ment, may be illustrated by an incident which occurred 
in the colony of New South Wales. In the year 1808, 
a dispute arose between the governor of New South 
Wales and some officers of the New South Wales 
regiment, respecting the trial of a prisoner in which 
these officers were concerned. In consequence of this 
dispute, the regiment, having its officers at its head, 
marched with bayonets fixed, drums beating, and colours 
flying, to the government house, seized the person of 
the governor, formally deposed him from the govern- 
ment, and established their own commanding officer as 
governor in his stead. The commanding officers of the 
regiment continued to exercise all the powers incidental 
to the office of governor for nearly two years ; at the 
expiration of which period a new governor, appointed 
by the crown, arrived from England, and quietly as- 
sumed the government 

It may be remarked, that the earliest establishment, 
in the nature of a post, for the speedy conveyance of 

* Governor Bligh was deposed from his office on the a6th of 
January, 1808. Lieut- Colonel Macquane assumed the government 
of New South Wales on the 28th of December, 1809. See Lang’s 
Historical Account of New South Wales, vol. 1. ch. iv and v, where 
there is a detailed history of this transaction. The officer who de- 
posed Governor Bligh was subsequently tried in England by a 
court-martial for mutiny, and cashiered. 
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Chap IV letters, appears to have been formed for the purpose 
of maintaining the influence of the supreme government 
over the governors of dependencies. ‘ In order,’ says 
Heeren, ‘ to enable the King of Persia to communicate 
rapidly with the provinces and their governors, an 
establishment was created which has been compared, 
though not quite accurately, with the posts of modern 
Europe. Couriers were appointed, who were divided 
according to stages, every stage forming a day’s 
journey; their duty was to convey the instructions 
of the king to the satraps, and the despatches of the 
latter to the king. An institution of this kind is so 
much needed in a despotic empire, where the main- 
tenance of the dependence of the viceroys is one of the 
most difficult problems, that it occurs in nearly all such 
states which have had a tolerably well-organised 
administration. They existed in a similar manner in 
the Roman empire and were established in a still more 
elaborate form in the Mongolian kingdoms, under the 
immediate successors of Gengis Khan ®.’ 

In rude times, and in imperfectly civilised com- 
munities, we perpetually find the subordinate governors 
of the more distant dependencies throwing off their 

’ (See above, p. 133.) 

‘ Ideen, vol. 1. p. 497. Concerning the Persian posts, see Xenoph. 
C3rrop. viii. 6, ^ 17. The Roman posts were first mstituted by 
Augustus, in order that they might bring intelhgence from the 
provinces - ‘ £t quo celenus ac sub manum annunciari cognoscique 
posset, quid in provincia quaque gereretur, juvenes primo modicis 
mtervallis per mihtares vias, dehinc vehicula, disposmt, Com- 
modius id visum est, ut, qui a loco perferrent litteras, iidem 
interrogari quoque, si quid res exigeret, possent.’ Sueton. Oct. 
c. 49. Compare Bergier, Hist, des Grands Chemins de I’Emp. 
Rom. liv. iv. ch. iii-xviii, and Gibbon, Dechne and Fall, (ch. ii. 
and) ch. xvii (voL ii. p. 307). (The Persian system of Kyyapoi or 
mounted couriers is described by Herodotus, bk. viii. 98. There 
was a similar system of runners in ancient Mexico and Peru. See 
Prescott’s ‘ Conquest of Mexico,’ bk.i. ch.u, and ‘Conquest of Peru ’ 
bk. 1. ch. li.) 
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allegiance to the supreme government, and attempting, Chap iv 
often with success, to establish their independence. 

The improved administrative machinery of modem 
governments, the better organisation of their naval 
and military forces, and their means of communicating 
rapidly with their distant dependencies, have so counter- 
vailed the tendency of distance, that no governor of 
such a dependenc}' would attempt or think it possible to 
render himself independent^. 

It may, lastly, be remarked, that as the difficulty of 
communicating between the seat of the supreme govern- 
ment and the dependency is the cause which renders 
it necessary for the supreme government to govern it 
in that form, the insulation of a territory unless produc- 
tive of this difficulty, does not create the necessity of 
placing it under a subordinate government. Whenever 
a territory is sufficiently near to be within reach of 
the direct action of the supreme government, it may, 
although it should be detached from the territory in 
which the seat of the supreme government is placed, be 
governed without the interposition of a subordinate 
government; for example, the Rhenish provinces of 
Bavaria and Prussia are immediately subject to the 
supreme governments of those two kingdoms, although 
they are separated from them by intervening portions 
of territory belonging to other independent states. 

* See below, ch. x. 

‘ {This paragraph is interesting as regards the case of Ireland.) 



CHAPTER V. 


SEPARATENESS OF A DEPENDENCY, AS ARISING FROM 
THE PECULIARITIES OF ITS LEGAL SYSTEM. 


Chap V. It has been shown in the first chapter^ that, in con- 
sequence of the complete organisation of the govern- 
ment by which they are immediately governed, the 
inhabitants of a dependency form a community which 
is essentially as separate from the dominant country 
as is consistent with their subjection to the supreme 
government. But besides the necessary cause which 
thus separates a dependency from the dominant country, 
there are other causes which frequently, though acci- 
dentally, tend to the same effect. The peculiarities by 
which the body of law appropriate to the dependency 
is distinguished from that of the dominant country, are 
the most important cause of this description. 

Most of It follows from the remarks in the first chapter that 
iaws"afifect- supreme government rarely legislates for a depend- 
pelidency excepting as to its relations with the dominant 

are made country, with the other dependencies of that country, 
govern-”'*' or with foreign states The same is likewise true of 
that portion of the subordinate government which 
consists of persons resident in the dominant country. 
Consequently most of the newly enacted laws of a 
dependency emanate from the local subordinate govern- 


> P. 8a. 


' Above, p. 8i. 
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merit; and thus its legal system naturally acquires, to Chap \ 
a considerable extent, a peculiar character. 

Even where the dependency is a colony of the EvL:n m 
dominant country, the founders of which brought with ency 
them the laws and institutions of the parent state, its 7coion> 
legal system is peculiar. For, in the first place, such 
laws and institutions of the mother-country as are countrj- 
suitable to a colony, are alone considered as being m 
force in it. Such, at least, is the rule of the English 
law ; and a similar rule must, from the necessity of the 
case, obtain with respect to the colonial dependencies 
of every country. ‘ It hath been held, ’ says Black- 
stone, ‘that if an uninhabited country be discovered and 
planted by English subjects, all the English laws then 
in being, which are the birthright of every subject, are 
immediately there in force. But this must be under- 
stood with very many and very great restrictions. Such 
colonists carry with them only so much of the English 
law as is applicable to their own situation and the 
condition of an infant colony; such, for instance, as the 
general rules of inheritance and of protection from 
personal injuries. The artificial refinements and dis- 
tinctions incident to the property of a great and 
commercial people, the laws of police and revenue 
(such especially as are enforced by penalties), the mode 
of maintenance for the established clergy, the jurisdic- 
tion of spiritual courts, and a multitude of other pro- 
visions, are neither necessary nor convenient for them, 
and therefore are not in force 

The following is Mr. West’s opinion on this subject, 
given to the Lords Commissioners of Trade and Planta- 
tions in 1720: ‘The common law of England is the 
common law of the plantations, and all statutes in 
affirmance of the common law'^, passed in England 

^ Commentaries, vol. i. pp. 106-7. 

“ The words which I have marked by Italics appear to be an 
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( haf V antecedent to the settlement of any colony, are in force 
in that colony, unless there is some private act to the 
contrary; though no statutes made since those settle- 
ments are there in force, unless the colonies are 
particularly mentioned. Let an Englishman go where 
he will, he carnes as much of law and liberty with him 
as the nature of things will bear 

Lord Mansfield expressed himself as follows, in the 
case of Campbell v Hall : ‘ It is absurd that in the 
colonies they should carry all the laws of England with 
them. They carry such only as are applicable to their 
situation. I remember it has been determined in the 
council. There was a question whether the statute of 
charitable uses operated on the Island of N evis. It was 
determined it did not; and no laws but such as were 
applicable to their condition, unless expressly enacted^ ’ 

Acts of Parliament made after the foundation of an 
English colony do not extend to it, unless, i®, they 
name that colony in particular or the colonies generally ; 
or 2®, have been adopted by an Act of the colonial 
legislature ; or 3", have been received and acted upon 
in the colony**. 

According to the opinion of the attorney-general of 
Jamaica, British statutes amending the common law 
apply to a colony where the English common law is 
in force, even when they do not name the colony*. 
This rule, however, is so vague that it seems scarcely 
to admit of being applied. It may be observed that, 
although the English criminal law (both statute and 
common law) was introduced into Canada in 1774, the 

attempt to designate the class of statutes which are likely to be 
suitable to the wants of a new colony. 

' 1 Chalmers’ Opinions, p. 195, and compare vol. ii. p. 202. 

^ 20 Howell’s State Trials, p. 289. Nevis was colonised from 
England : see Clark’s Colonial Law, p. 9, note. 

** 1 Chalmers, pp. 197, 220. 

* Clark’s C. L. p. 343. 
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statutes amending the criminal law, which were passed 
subsequently to that year, were not considered as being 
in force in it^. 

The following is the account of the English law in 
force in Dominica, which was given by the chief justice 
of the island to the West Indian commissioners : — 

‘The common law, as far as applicable to circum- 
stances and colonial situation, is generally followed. 
The acts of the mother-countr}’^, antecedent to the 
colonial establishment, comprising the common law, are 
in force also. Many English statutes are adopted and 
deemed in operation which passed before the cession of 
the island, and all statutes of England which affect us 
locally.’ The attorney-general of the same island 
stated to the commissioners his opinion, that ‘the rule 
upon this subject [viz. the communication of English 
law to the colonies] is so vague and so little under- 
stood, that decisions founded upon it will be often 
contradictory ®.’ 

The attorney-general of St. Christopher’s stated his 
opinion on this subject to the West Indian com- 
missioners in the following terms: ‘We consider the 
law of England operative here, in cases applicable to 
our circumstances, except where it may be modified or 
altered by the acts of the colonial legislature. We also 
consider acts of parliament, passed previous to the 
cession of the island to Queen Anne by the treaty of 
Utrecht, operative here in all cases in which they are 
applicable ®.’ 

^ Lord Durham’s Report on Canada, p 42. (Ridgway's ed. 

p. 8i.> 

® Cited in Clark’s C L p. 139. Dominica, though it was de- 
clared by England to be neutral for a few years after the treaty of 
Aix-la-Chapelle, appears to be considered as having the legal 
incidents of a country colonised by Englishmen. 

* Clark, p. 164. St Christopher’s is hkewisc considered to have 
been colonised by Englishmen. 


Chat* \ 
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ch\p V. The following is the account of the English laws 
affecting the Island of Barbados, which is given in the 
Report of the West Indian Commissioners: ‘The laws 
in force here are, first, the common law of England; 
secondly, such Acts of Parliament as were passed 
before the settlement of the island, and are applicable 
to its condition. The bankrupt and poor laws, the 
laws of police, tithes, and the mortmain acts have been 
treated as not applicable to the condition of the colony, 
and are, therefore, not in force in it. Of acts passed 
subsequently to its settlement, such only are considered 
to affect the colony as have the island expressly named 
or virtually included in them 

The most complete attempt of the government of an 
English colonial dependency to determine how much 
of the law of England applies to it, is exhibited in an 
Act of the Bahama islands, passed in the fortieth year 
of George the Third, intituled ‘An Act to declare how 
much of the Laws of England are practicable in the 
Bahama Islands, and ought to be in force within the 
same. ’ As Mr. Clark remarks, ‘ it gives a full and 
clear account of what part of the law of the mother- 
country shall be deemed to be of force and binding 
in the colony, instead of leaving it to the varying 
discretion of the judges from time to time, as is the 
case in many of the other colonies®.’ 

The Act, after reciting that, ‘the common law of 
England is the best birthright of Englishmen and of 
their descendants, but nevertheless is not in all respects 

‘ Clark, p. 181. The same (as in notes s and 3 on the preceding 
page) is the case of Barbados. 

(The colonisation of Dominica was mainly of French origin. 
St Christopher or St. Kitts was settled by French and English 
side by side. Barbados was absolutely and exclusively English 
from the very first) 

’ Clark, p. 368. See the Act in t Howard's Laws of the British 
Colonies, p. 341. 
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applicable to the circumstances and condition of new Ch\p 
and distant colonies ; and that doubts have arisen how 
far the acts of parliament in which His Majesty’s 
colonies and plantations in America are not expressly 
mentioned or included under general words, do extend 
to those colonies and plantations ; by reason whereof 
his Majesty’s liege subjects of these islands have some- 
times been in danger of being deprived of the benefit 
of many good and wholesome laws; and that it is 
expedient that all doubt be taken away concerning a 
subject of such high importance;’ declares, ‘that the 
common law of England, in all cases where the same 
hath not been altered by any of the acts or statutes 
hereinafter enumerated, or by any act or acts of the 
assembly of these islands, (except so much thereof as 
hath relation to the ancient feudal tenures, to out- 
lawries in civil suits, to the wager of law or of battail, 
appeals of felony, writs of attaint, and ecclesiastical 
matters,) is, and of right ought to be, in full force 
within these islands, as the same now is in that part of 
Great Britain called England.’ Sect. 2 enacts, that 
‘the several statutes and acts of parliament hereinafter 
particularly enumerated and mentioned, are, and of 
right ought to be, in full force and virtue within and 
throughout this colony, as the same would be if the 
Bahama islands were therein expressly named, or as if 
the aforesaid acts and statutes had been made and 
enacted by the general assembly of these islands. ’ 

The titles of a large number of English statutes are 
then enumerated, beginning with 9 Hen. III. and 
ending with 20 Geo. II. 

Sect. 3 declares, that ‘ all and every the acts, statutes, 
and parts of acts and statutes of the Parliament of 
England or Great Britain, which relate to the preroga- 
tives of the Crown, or to the allegiance of the people, 
also such as require certain oaths (commonly called the 
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Chap V 


state oaths) and tests to be taken or subscribed by the 
people of Great Bntain, also such as declare the rights, 
liberties, and privileges of the subject, are, and of right 
ought to be, of full force and virtue within this colony, 
as the same would be if the Bahama islands were there- 
in expressly named, or as if the aforesaid acts and 
statutes had been made and enacted by the general 
assembly of these islands.’ 

The following is the account given by Mr. Haliburton 
of the legal system of Novia Scotia : — 

‘ Upon the first settlement of this country, as there 
was no established system of jurisprudence, until a local 
one was legally constituted, the emigrants naturally 
continued subject and entitled to the benefit of all such 
laws of the parent country as were applicable to their 
new situation. As their allegiance continued, and 
travelled along with them according to those laws, their 
co-relative right of protection necessarily accompanied 
them. The common law, composed of long established 
customs, originating beyond what is technically called 
the memory of man, gradually crept into use as occasion 
and necessity dictated. The statute law, consisting of 
acts regularly made and enacted by constituted authority, 
has increased as the nation has become more refined, 
and its relationship more intricate. As both these laws 
grew up with the local circumstances of the times, so it 
cannot be supposed that either of them, in every respecf, 
ought to be in force in a new settled country ; because 
crimes that are the occasion of penalties, especially 
those arising out of political, instead of natural and 
moral relationship, are not equally crimes in every 
situation. Of the two, the common law is much more 
likely to apply to an infant colony, because it is coeval 
with the earliest periods of the English history, and is 
mainly grounded on general moral principles, which are 
very similar in every situation and in every country. 
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The common law of England, including those statutes chap v 
which are in affirmance of it, contains all the funda- 
mental principles of the British constitution, and is 
calculated to secure the most essential rights and 
liberties of the subject. It has, therefore, been con- 
sidered by the highest jurisdictions in the parent 
countiy, and by the legislatures of every colony, to be 
the prevailing law in all cases not expressly altered by 
statute, or by an old local usage of the colonists similarly 
situated ; for there is a colonial common law, common 
to a number of colonies, as there is a customary 
common law, common to all the realm of England. 

With such exceptions, not only the cml but the penal 
part of it, as well as the rules of administering justice 
and expounding laws, have been considered as binding 
in Nova Scotia. In many instances, to avoid question, 
colonial statutes and rules of court have been made 
expressly adopting them. Since the artificial refine- 
ments and distinctions incidental to the property of 
the mother country, the laws of police and revenue, 
such especially as are enforced by penalty, the modes 
of maintenance for the clergy, the jurisdiction of the 
spiritual courts, and a multitude of other provisions, are 
neither necessary nor convenient for such a colony, they 
therefore are not in force here 
A native customary law common to several depen- 
dencies (such as that here referred toby Mr. Haliburton) 
is not peculiar to the North American settlements. Its 
existence is also mentioned in some of the West Indian 
islands, by the West Indian Commissioners : — 

'The law of slavery is to be found in a sort of 
common law of the colonies, and in the acts of the local 
legislatures. The Chief Justice of Grenada calls it “a 
customary law, superadded to the law of England, 
supplemental to the common law.” In this island 
‘ Haliburton’s Nova Scotia, vol. ii. pp. 343-5. 
o 
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Chap V. (Barbados), and I believe in all others, it was not 
expressly instituted or established by positive law, but 
obtained insensibly, and at present depends upon certain 
unwritten maxims and principles (derived chiefly from 
the civil law), and a usage founded thereon. This, though 
not strictly a legal prescription, has been a uniform prac- 
tice, recognised in the earliest acts of assembly, regulated 
at various penods of their history, and constantly ad- 
mitted as legal in their courts of justice 
Vagueness It may be remarked generally of the preceding rules 
niies^e- respecting the applicability of the law of England in its 
ihrap-® colonial and other dependencies, that they are vague 
and ill defined ; that, consequently, they leave a large 
English discretion to the courts of the dependency, and even 
E^hsh throw a doubt upon the extent of the legislative power 
dendes possessed by Its subordinate government. 

Mr. Howard, in his work on the laws of the British 
colonies in the West Indies, and other parts of America, 
has the following remarks on the subject: ‘ It is clear 
that the English laws are partially in force in many of 
our American possessions ; but it is equally clear, that 
for want of certain admitted principles, upon which the 
applicability of those laws can be established, it is very 
difficult to define which of them do, and which do not 
extend to the colonies respectively ; and that, on the 
contrary, the greatest difference of opinion exists on the 
subject both at home and in the colonies ®.’ 

The following passages, relating to the same subject, 
occur in the third report of the Commissioners for 
inquiring into the administration of justice in the West 
Indies : — 

^ First Report of the Commissioners of Inquiry into the admi- 
nistration of justice in the West Indies, p. 65. 

^ Introduction, p. 12. See the examples, in proof of this assertion, 
adduced by Mr. Howard, pp. 12-14, particularly a passage from 
Pownal’s work on the Colonies, cited in p. 12. 
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‘The subject first engaging the attention of the Com- Chap v 
missioners in every island was the received law of the 
colony. This was a point which could hardly be 
expected to present much intricacy, or to lead to great 
difference of opinion. But unfortunately the principle 
upon which certain laws of the mother country are 
operative and held binding in her colonies, far from 
being clear and precise, as is desirable in presenting 
rules of action which all men are required to obey, is 
involved in considerable obscurity, and often found very 
difficult of application.' 

‘The answer generally received in the case of free 
persons, was, 

‘ 1st. We acknowledge the common law of England 
but always qualified by ‘ so far as it is applicable to the 
circumstances of the colony . . . 

2nd. It was said, we are bound by Acts of Parliament 
passed before the ‘settlement of the colony,' and ‘ appli- 
cable to its condition that is to say, by the statutes of 
England passed antecedently (making, as will be per- 
ceived by the subjoined table, a difference in some cases 
of two centuries) ; — 


In Barbados — 

In Tobago 
In Grenada 
In St. Vincent 
In Dominica 
In Antigua 


to 1627, but not * by the penal laws generally,’ 
said the Solicitor-general, 

to 1814. 
to 1763. 
to T763. 
to 1763. 

to 1632, but not ‘by the penal laws, at least in 
the case of slaves/ thought the 
Attorney-general. 


In Montserrat to 1632. 

In Nevis to 1625, 

In St. Christopher to 1713. 
In Tortola to 1774 \ 


* (In Tarring’s ‘Law relating to the Colonies/ ch. i. J i. pp. 4, 5 
will be found various instances of colonial acts and ordinances in 
the case of settled, not conquered, colonies; in which ‘express 

O 2 
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chap.v ‘ The crown officer of Nevis said, “we are bound by 
** ■ all Acts of Parliament of the mother country, antecedent 
to a certain period, but what that ‘certain period’ is, does 
not appear to have been settled by any judicial decision 
or record here'^ 

In consequence of the rule of English law, that a 
colony founded by EngUshmen receives such of the 
statute and common law in force at the time of its 
foundation as is applicable to its condition, but does not 
receive such statutes passed subsequently to its founda- 
tion, as do not expressly include it, or such rules of 
common law as are contained in decisions made after 
the same period, it necessarily happens that different 
portions of the statute and common law are in force in 
English colonies founded at different times; and that 
most of the alterations made in the statute and common 
law of the mother- country subsequently to the founda- 
tion of a colony, do not extend to it. 

The reason assigned for the rule that new colonists 
lake out with them the existing law of England, so far 
as it is applicable to their condition, is, that the law of 
England is the birthright of every Englishman This 
reason, however, as so stated, is too extensive ; for an 
Englishman going to an English dependency, which is 
not an English colony, does not necessarily live under 
the English law. There is no system of personal law 
in the dependencies of England®, such as existed in 

provision is made as to the time at which the English law to be 
enforced m the colonies is to be ascertained.') 

^ Third Report, pp. 97, 98. 

® 2 Peere Williams, p. 75. 

* ‘ The law and legislation of every dominion equally affects all 
persons and all property withm the limits thereof, and is the true 
rule for the decision of all questions which arise there. Whoever 
purchases, sues, or lives there, puts himself under the law of the 
place and in the situation of its inhabitants. An Enghshman in 
Minorca, or the Isle of Man, or the plantations, has no distinct 
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western Europe soon after the conquests of the German Chap v 
barbarians, and as now exists in Hmdostan. The true 
reason for this rule seems to be, that new colonists take 
out with them the law of the mother- country, from the 
necessity of the case. It is necessary for them to have 
some system of law, regularly administered, if they are 
to be a civilised community; and what other system of 
law could they adopt ? They could not create off-hand 
a new body of law; and there are no persons among 
them who are acquainted with any foreign system of 
jurisprudence, so as to be able to administer it. More- 
over, the system of law under which they have hitherto 
lived, to which they have been accustomed, and which 
is expressed in their native language, is, on the whole, 
the best suited to their wants, however different the 
circumstances of the colony may be from those of the 
mother-country. It may be remarked, that this reason 
does not apply to dependencies acquired by cession or 
conquest, which already possess a legal system of their 
own; and accordingly the body of the English law does 
not obtain in dependencies so acquired. 

Another cause of the peculiarity of the legal system The 
of a dependency is, that the peculiar interests of the nreum-"^ 
dependency, growing out of its peculiar circumstances, ^ 
necessitate the enactment of peculiar laws. For^ency 

* necessitate 

example, the employment of New South Wales andtheenact- 
Van Diemen’s Land, as places of punishment for trans- ” 
ported convicts, has necessitated the establishment, in 
those colonies, of laws altogether different from any of 
the laws of the mother-country^. In hke manner, the 
system of slavery which prevailed in the Spanish, 

French, Dutch, and English colonies of America, 

right from the natives while he continues there.’ Lord Mansfield, 
in Campbell v. Hall, 20 HowelPs S. T. 323. 

^ (These laws have of course died out with the abolition of 
transportation.) 
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caused a set of legal rules different from any obtaining 
in the legal systems of the respective mother-countnes 
to be introduced into those colonies^. 

The laws which are peculiar to a dependency are 
sometimes, though rarely, introduced into it by the 
direct legislation of the supreme government. More 
frequently, however, they are introduced into it by the 
legislation of the local subordinate government, or 
grow up as rules of unwritten law, through the indirect 
legislation of the local courts. 

If a territory belonging to an independent state, or 
being itself independent, is acquired by cession or 
conquest, the system of law which obtains in it at the 
time of the acquisition, can hardly fail to be considerably 
different from that of the dominant country which 
acquires it. In general, a country thus acquiring a 
dependency is satisfied with reorganising its local 
government, and modifying its public law, and is con- 
tented to leave its civil law (or jus privatum) unchanged. 
By this mode of proceeding the dominant country 
secures its own dominion, and avoids the production of 
the confusion which must inevitably ensue in any com- 
munity upon a sudden change of its law of property and 
contracts. Thus, as we have already seen, the Roman 
municipia and provinces retained for a time much of 
their peculiar laws and institutions under the dominion 
of Rome®. In like manner, every country conquered 
by or ceded to the Crown of England retains such laws 
and rules of law (not inconsistent with the general law 
of England affecting dependencies) as were in force in 
it at the time of the conquest or cession, until they are 
repealed by a competent authority®. Now, inasmuch 
as many independent states, and many dependent 


* See Burge, vol. i. p. 735 (ch. x). 

‘ Above, pp. 112, ISO. 

’See note (M) at the end of the volume. 
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colonies of other states, have become English depen- Cii.u* v 
dencies ; many of the English dependencies have 
retained wholly, or m part, foreign systems of juris- 
prudence. Thus Trinidad retains much of the Spanish 
law; Demerara, the Cape of Good Hope, and Ceylon, 
retain much of the Dutch law; Lower Canada re- 
tains the French civil law according to the coutume 
de Paris; St. Lucie retains the old French law as it 
existed when the island last belonged to France; 
Mauntius retains such of the French codes as were 
extended to it ; Malta, which was a municipality of the 
kingdom of Sicily, retains the old Sicilian law as modified 
by the subsequent legislation of the grand masters; the 
Ionian islands retain much of their old Venetian law; 
and the dominions of the East India Company retain 
much of the Hindoo, Mahometan, and other native 
systems of law and legal usages. Blackstone properly 
remarks, that the common law of England does not 
obtain, as such, in an English dependency acquired by 
conquest or treaty 

It has been remarked above that the rule of English 
law respecting the communication of the statute and 
common law of the mother-country to an English colony 
produces two singular consequences : first, that different 
portions of the statute and common law of the mother- 
country are in force in different colonies ; and secondly, 
that most of the alterations in the statute and common 
law of the mother-country, which have been made since 
the foundation of the colony, are not received in the 
colony. An analogous effect is produced by the rule 
of the English law respecting the retention of the native 
law of a dependency acquired by England, in cases in 
which the dependency has been the dependent colony 
of another state. In these cases, the laws of the 
mother-country, as they existed at the time of the 
' Commentaries, vol. i. p. 108. 
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CiiM'V. transfer of the colony, are in force in such colony, 

' without any of the alterations which may have been 
made subsequently to the transfer. Thus the province 
of Lower Canada has for its civil law the French law, 
according to the coutume de Paris ; although that law 
has long since been superseded in France by the laws 
of the revolution and the codes of Napoleon. In like 
manner, the Dutch colonies ceded to England are 
subject to the Dutch law, as it existed at the time of the 
cession. ‘ The ancient law of Holland [says Mr. Henry, 
m his preface to his translation of Vanderlin den’s In- 
stitutes of the Laws of Holland), as it existed before 
the subjugation of that country to France and the 
introduction of the cods Napoleon, still prevails in the 
Dutch ceded colonies, which never admitted the new 
code, from the circumstance of their being, during the 
war which preceded the short peace of Amiens and the 
treaty of Paris, under the dominion, by conquest, of 
Great Britain^.’ So, again, the French codes, which 
are in force in the island of Mauritius, are received in 
the form in which they were introduced into the island, 
and without the modifications which have subsequently 
been made in them by the French legislature. 

Extent to The present seems a convenient place for considering 
le^iative the extent to which the legislative power of the sub- 
SiTaiib-* ordinate government of an English dependency is 
ordinate restrained by the laws imposed on the dependency by 
me^ntof an the Supreme government ^ 

^ Pref. p. 12. {See above, p. 140 note. What is here said 
applies to customs as well as to laws, e g. Lord Durham, in 
his report (p. 17. Ridgway’s Ed.), when describing the French 
inhabitants of Lower Canada, says, ‘ In all essentials they are still 
French, but French in every respect dissimilar to those of France 
in the present day. They resemble rather the French of the 
provinces under the old regime.’} 

* (See App. I. as to the extent to which legislative control over 
the British colonies is retained by the mother-countty. See also 
note 2 to p. 155 above.) 
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It has been already stated, that a subordinate govern- 
ment can make any law consistent with, but cannot 
make any law derogating from, the laws emanating 
directly from the supreme government which bind the 
dependency. It is, therefore, necessary to consider 
what, according to the English practice, arc the laws 
of the supreme government which bind a dependency. 

In an English dependency which has been colonised 
by Englishmen, the laws of the mother-country are in 
force so far as they suit the condition of the colony, 
and an English dependency acquired by treaty or 
conquest retains generally the laws which it possessed 
at the time of the acquisition. But the laws just 
mentioned are not considered as being among the laws 
of the supreme government, which the subordinate 
government cannot alter; probably because they are 
considered to have been established directly by the 
express or tacit authority of the immediate government 
of the dependency, although they were so established 
with the tacit consent of the supreme government. 

The laws of the supreme government which, accord- 
ing to the English practice, the subordinate government 
is unable to alter, are the written laws of the supreme 
government which apply specifically to the dependency, 
and were, therefore, passed at the time of, or sub- 
sequently to, its colonisation or acquisition ; or they are 
the written laws of the supreme government, passed 
before or after its colonisation or acquisition, which 
apply to the dependency by a general description. For 
example, the legislature of Upper or Lower Canada 
could not make any law inconsistent with any provision 
of the Act of 1791, respecting the powers of the Houses 
of Assembly, the clergy reserves, and so forth ; nor can 
an English dependency escape from the operation of 
the Navigation Acts^, although it might have been 
* <See above, p. 82 note i.) 
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CH\r V founded subsequently to the passing of these Acts, 
which, therefore, would only include it by a general 
description It is supposed, moreover, that there are 
certain fundamental principles of the unwritten law of 
England, (although it is not pretended that they are 
very precisely defined,) to which every law or legal 
rule of a dependency must conform, and which, there- 
fore, the subordinate government is unable to alter 
Assuming that there are such fundamental principles in 
force in every English dependency, we must suppose 
that the supreme government directly though tacitly 
introduced them. 

It sometimes happens that a large body of law is 
introduced into a dependency by a legislative Act of 
the supreme government. Thus, the criminal law of 
England was introduced into Lower Canada by act 
of Parliament, in 1774. It appears that the criminal law 
so introduced has undergone some modifications by 
the provincial legislature, but that the power of the 
provincial legislature to make these changes has been 
disputed ®. Whether the legislature of Lower Canada 
had or had not the power to alter the English criminal 
law as introduced into that province by Act of Parlia- 
ment, it is certainly desirable that, whenever a large 
body of law is introduced into a dependency by the 
supreme government, a power of modifying its pro- 
visions should be expressly given to the subordinate 
government, so far as it concerns the internal affairs 
of the dependency, and does not affect its political 
relations with the dominant state. 

‘ The 3 & 4 Wm. IV. c, 59, § 56, declares that no law or custom 
shall be m force in any of the British possessions in America, 
which is repugnant to any Act of Parliament made or thereafter 
to be made in the United Kingdom, so far as such Act shall relate 
to and mention the said possessions. 

® See note (M). 

’ Lord Durham’s Report, p. 81 (Ridgway’s Ed.). 
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It IS probable that the practice which prevailed re- Chai- v 
specting the dependencies of Rome closely resembled 
that which prevails respecting the dependencies of 
England. Probabl}’, the local government of a muni- 
cipium or colonia could alter any of its laws, unless it 
was restrained by a positive enactment of the Roman 
legislature, and a provincial government could make 
any legislative innovation which was not inconsistent 
with the formula of the province, or any Roman law 
binding the provinces generally. 

It has been shown in the first chapter, that a Gcn£.i.ii 
dependency is characterised by its possessing a com- o^he 
pletely organised though subordinate government ; and 
that it is necessarily as distinct from the dominant diipcndem 
community in this respect, as is consistent with their mMity. 
being both members of the same independent political 
society. 

The separateness of the dependency is increased by 
the peculiarities of its legal system, the general though 
accidental causes of which have been explained in the 
present chapter. 

Having a peculiar government completely organised, 
and a peculiar legal system, it has a distinct history and 
distinct historical associations; it has recollections and 
feelings which extend to all its members, and are 
limited to them. It thus obtains a peculiar national 
character and a separate national existence. 

Hence the inhabitants of a dependency are different 
from an equal number of persons not forming a separate 
community, but living in the midst of the population of 
an independent state. Every measure of the govern- 
ment of a dependency affects the inhabitants of the 
dependency, and them alone ; whereas a portion of the 
members of an independent community (such as the 
inhabitants of a county or department) are, in general, 
affected by the measures of its government, not ex- 
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( 11 \i* V clusively, but in common with all the other members of 
that community. 

It is well known how great an interest attaches to the 
history of the small Greek and Italian states, because 
they were separate communities. However small or 
weak a separate community may be, its history can 
scarcely faul to present some features of interest. The 
interest will, doubtless, be greater if the community be 
independent than if it be dependent; but there can 
scarcely fail to be some interest, provided it be a 
separate community. 



CHAPTER VP. 


ADVANTAGES DERIVED BV THE DOMINANT COUNTRY FROM 
ITS SUPREMACY OVER A DEPENDENCY 

Having in the preceding chapters attempted to ex- Ciup. vi, 
plain and illustrate the nature of a dependency, I 
proceed, in this and the following chapters, to examine 
the advantages and disadvantages which arise severally 
to the dominant community and the dependency, from 
their political connexion with each other. 

We will consider in the present chapter 'the advant- 
ages which the dominant community may derive from 
its supremacy over a dependency. 

These advantages are various, and are determined by Advam- 

■ C5 d c 

the natural capabilities of the dependency, the character mcd 
of its population, the policy adopted with regard to it by dominant 
the dominant country, and other causes. It cannot, 
therefore, be stated absolutely that the dominant supremacy 
country derives any advantage or advantages from its jepen- 
political relations with a dependency. 

The following appear to be the principal advantages 
which dominant states have derived, or attempted to 
derive, from the possession of dependencies. 

^ ( On this and the next three chapters reference should be made 
to th e Editor’s Introduction, pp. xliv-lxii, in which it is attempted to 
show how far the advantages and disadvantages specified by the 
author still exist in the case of the British empire at the present 
day.) 
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Chap. VI. I. By the civilised states of antiquity, dependencies 
were chiefly valued as furnishing a revenue to the 
or r^weime government of the dominant country. The subject 
paid by allies of Athens all rendered a tribute to the dominant 

the de- 
pendency, republic, either in money or military and naval supplies ; 

the amount of their contributions underwent several 
changes, and the fixing of it on such terms as should 
not produce dissatisfaction amongst the allies was con- 
sidered nearly the greatest feat of Athenian statesman- 
ship^. The subject allies of Carthage were likewise 
tributary. We have already stated that the arbitrary 
increase and vexatious collection of their tribute at the 
end of the first Punic war led to the dangerous rebellion 
against Carthage which is called the war of the mercen- 
aries**. The Roman provinces also yielded a large 
revenue to the supreme government, from taxes which 
were either collected by Roman officers or farmed out 
by the government to contractors ®. 

The dependencies of the Oriental monarchies have 
also paid a tribute to the monarch, after defraying the 
expenses of their own subordinate governments. This, 
as we have already seen, was the case with the ancient 
Persian empire, and still continues to be the practice 
of the Asiatic governments *. 

The states of modem Europe have not in general 
derived any direct tribute or revenue from their depend- 
encies. Most of the dependencies of modem European 
states have been colonies founded by their own citizens, 
which, during their infancy, have needed pecuniary 

^ Above, p. 102, (and references given in the note). 

® Above, p. III. 

^ Ibid. p. 124. 

^ Ibid. p. 96. (This was the basis of the arrangement with regard 
to the Cyprus tribute, i. e. that the English should pay over annually 
to the Sultan a sum equivalent to the excess of the revenue over the 
expenditure of the island calculated on the average of the five years 
prior to the occupation by Great Britain. See above, p. 84 note.) 
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assistance from the government of the mother-country, Ciup vi 
instead of being able to contribute to its expenses ; and 
which, when grown to maturity, were considered 
beneficial to the dominant mother-country rather as 
aifordmg to its citizens the means of commercial profit 
than as furnishing a direct revenue to its government. 

The crown of Spain levied a tax of a certain portion 
of the gross produce of the gold and silver mines in its 
American colonies. But this tax, however it may have 
dazzled men’s imaginations at a time when all wealth 
was supposed to consist in the precious metals, was not 
sufficiently productive to form an important resource of 
the Spanish monarchy. The colonial government of 
Spam was an expensive government and the American 
colonies did not yield any great surplus revenue to the 
mother-country^. The principal advantage which Spam 
expected to derive from her colonies consisted, as we 
shall show presently, m appropriating to herself the 
monopoly of their commerce. The colonies of France 
and Holland were in like manner chiefly prized as 
opening new fields of commercial enterprise, and no 
considerable revenue was ever extracted from them for 
the benefit of the mother-country 

' ‘The colony government of all these three nations (Spam, 
Portugal, and France) is conducted upon a much more expensive 
plan, and is accompanied with a much more expensive ceremonial 
(than the colony government of England). The sums spent upon 
the reception of a new viceroy of Peru, for example, have frequently 
been enormous.’ — Smith's Wealth of Nations, bk. iv. ch. vii. Pt. II. 

® Above, p. 150. 

* On the taxation of the French West-India Islands see Ra3mal, 
bk. xiii. Turgot, in his celebrated paper Sur les Suites de la 
Querelle entre I’Angleterre et ses Colonies, says, that the main- 
tenance and defence of the French colonies were enormously 
expensive to France : ‘ Dans la position de nos colonies, qui nous 
content dnormdment k entretenir et k ddfendre.’ — (Euvres, tom. 
viii. p. 461. ‘ Quant aux ressources de finance, il est notoire que 
I’imposition que I’on Ikve dans nos colonies ne sufiit pas k beaucoup 
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Chap VI. The English colonies have not in general been 
founded under the guidance or direction of the govern- 
ment. They have either been established by political 
and religious refugees, who sought in distant countries 
an asylum against the oppression of their own govern- 
ment, or by bodies of mercantile adventurers who 
attempted to better their fortunes by becoming planters 
in a virgin soil. The general policy of England has 
been, not to compel her dependencies to contribute to 
defraying the expenses of the general government’. 
The only exception to this policy is the remarkable one 
of the North American colonies. During the infancy 
of the Anglo-American colonies no attempt was made 
by the mother-country to tax them for the general 
purposes of the empire ; because, although they were 
too weak to resist, they were too poor to pay. After- 
wards, when they had grown into large and flourishing 
communities, they were required by the supreme 
government to contribute to its expenses; but it was 
found that, while they had acquired the means of pay- 
ment, they had also acquired the power and disposition 
to resist. 

The unfortunate war between Great Britain and her 
American colonies, which her attempt to tax them for 
the benefit of the general government produced, and 
the irrational obstinacy with which that war was 
continued after the firm determination of the colonists 
not to submit to the taxation had been clearly shown, 
generally prevent us at present from doing justice to 
the grounds upon which the claim of the mother-country 

pres aux depenses de stirete et d’admimstration qu’elles entralnent.’ 

— Ib. p. 459. 

^ * The English colonists have never yet contributed anything 
towards the defence of the mother-country, or towards the support 
of its civil government They themselves, on the contrary, have 
hitherto been defended almost entirely at the expense of the 
mother-country/— Smith’s Wealth of Nations, bk. iv. ch. vii, Pt. II. 
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was onginally made. These grounds were anything chai- vi 
but unreasonable. It was said that the benefit which 
the Anglo-Amencan colonies had derived from the wars 
in which England had been engaged since the Revolu- 
tion rendered it fair that they should contribute towards 
the expense of defra3dng the interest of the debts which 
those wars had necessitated. Some of these wars, it 
was added, had been carried on to a great extent for 
the defence of the American colonies. It was therefore 
contended, that the dominant country might justly levy 
in her American dependencies a tax of which the pro- 
duce should be applied to defraying the expenses of 
the general government^. 

It can scarcely be denied that this reasoning is sub- 
stantially correct, and that the Anglo-American colonies 
might, without sacrificing any useful principle of go- 
vernment, have consented to contribute a moderate sum 
towards the expenses of the general government of the 
empire. 

But there were many reasons why the Anglo- 
Americans were naturally not inchned to take this view 
of the demand made upon them by the English govern- 
ment. In the first place, a dependency is (as we have 
already shown -) a separate community ; and the mem- 
bers of it are accustomed to look upon the subordinate 
government as that which is peculiarly their own. The 
subordinate government keeps a separate account of its 
revenue and expenditure and the people of the depen- 
dency are therefore likely to acquire a habit of thinking 
that no tax ought to be paid by them except for 
defraying an expense of the subordinate government 
Moreover, the natives of a dependency are accustomed 
to regard the supreme government as something in 

’ See Smith’s Wealth of Nations, bk. v ch. iii. (vol. iu. p. 459-65). 
Adolphus, History of George IV. vol. i. p. 337. 

* Above, ch. v. * Above, p. 83. 

P 
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lhai' VI which they have scarcely any concern, which lies 
beyond their sphere, and to the prizes and emoluments 
of which the members of their little community cannot 
aspire ^ The loss sustained by the dominant country 
in defending them dunng war is, in their opinion, amply 
compensated by the advantages which (according to her 
own avowed principles-) she derives from regulating 
their external commerce. In addition to these general 
considerations, there were the following peculiarities in 
the case of the North American colonies : — i. Since the 
foundation of these colonies, the mother-country had not 
interfered systematically with their internal affairs ; and, 
with the exception of their external commercial rela- 
tions, they had been allowed to enjoy practical indepen- 
dence. 2. They had not been required at any time 
since their foundation to contribute anything to the 
expenses of the supreme government; and there is 
scarcely any habit which it is so difficult for a govern- 
ment to overcome in a people as a habit of not paying 
3. The tax was imposed by Act of Parliament, and 
was attempted to be levied by officers of the supreme 
government. The objection to the impost would pro- 
bably have been less if the colonial governments had 
been required to pay a certain sum annually to the 
supreme government, and if the determination of the 
mode of raising the revenue and the duty of collecting 
it had been entrusted to them. 

In consequence of the resistance of the North 
American colonies to taxation by England, an Act of 

^ See Smith’s Wealth of Nations, bk. iv. ch. vii (vol. ii. p. 453), 
and below, ch. x. 

^ {It is needless to say that these pnnciples are now absolutely 
disavowed by Great Britain.) 

® {One main cause of the disastrous Boer war of 1880-1, which 
ended in the retrocession of the Transvaal, is generally thought to 
have been the regular collection of taxes insisted on by the British 
authorities.) 
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Parliament was passed in 1778, declanng that the King Chap vi 
and Parliament of Great Britain would not from thence- 
forth impose any duty, tax, or assessment payable in 
any of the King’s colonies, provinces, or plantations in 
North America or the West Indies, except only such 
duties as it might be expedient to impose for the regula- 
tion of commerce, and that the net produce of such 
duties should always be applied to the use of the colony 
in which it might be levied, in the same manner as other 
duties collected by the authority of the general assembly 
of the colony (18 Geo. III. c. 12). Although this de- 
claration was nothing more than a signification of the 
opinion of the parliament then assembled, and is not 
binding upon any succeeding parliament, yet it is not 
probable that the supreme government of England will 
again attempt to derive a revenue from any English 
dependency. 

Adam Smith seems to be of opinion that no depen- 
dency ought to be retained, unless it contributes towards 
the expenses which it may occasion to the dominant 
countiy. Speaking of the expenses which Great Britain 
incurred on account of her North American colonies, he 
says : ‘ It was because the colonies were supposed to 
be provinces of the British empire that this expense 
was laid out upon them. But countries which con- 
tribute neither revenue nor military force towards the 
support of the empire cannot be considered as provinces. 

They may perhaps be considered as appendages, as a 
sort of splendid and showy equipage of the empire. . . , 

If any of the provinces of the Bntish empire cannot be 
made to contribute towards the support of the whole 
empire, it is surely time that Great Britain should free 
herself from the expense of defending those provinces 
in time of war, and of supporting any part of their civil or 
military establishments in time of peace 

^ Wealth of Nations, bk. v. ch. iii, at the end. 

P 2 
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Chap. VI It cannot, however, be laid down generally, that a 
dependency is of no value to the dominant country 
unless it contnbutes directly to the support of the im- 
perial government. Some of the advantages which will 
be enumerated in the present chapter may be sufficient 
to outweigh the disadvantages arising from the expense 
occasioned to the dominant country by the possession 
of the dependency. It is nevertheless certain, that the ex- 
pense caused to the dominant country by the possession 
of a dependency contributing nothing to the support of 
the supreme government, is a constant evil which nothing 
but unquestionable advantages can compensate. 

The notion of denving a tribute from dependencies, 
or even of making them defray all the expenses incurred 
by the supreme government on their account, is now 
generally abandoned^; and, according to the modern 
view of the relations of a dominant state and a depen- 
dency, the advantages which the former derives from the 
latter ought to be confined to indirect advantages of 
trade, emigration, and other matters which will be stated 
presently. This' view of the relations of a dominant 
state and a dependency prevails in all the European 
states which possess dependencies for commercial 
purposes in the other three quarters of the world. 
The government of Austria is supposed to derive from 
its dependency of Lombardy^ a revenue which it ap- 
plies to the general purposes of the empire, 
a. Assist- 2. Another advantage accruing to the dominant state 
from its supremacy over a dependency is, that the latter 
or naval jjj^y fumig^ men for the army and navy of the former. 

{The idea of making the British dependencies defray the 
expenses incurred by the supreme government on their account, 
so far from being abandoned, is very much more strongly held 
in this country than it used to be. See the Introduction, p. xlix.) 

* (The Austrians were driven out of Lombardy to the Quadri- 
lateral by the French and Sardinians in 1859, after the battles 
of Magenta and Solferino.) 
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The great Persian army which invaded Greece was, as Chap vi 
we know from the description in Herodotus, chiefly 
composed of bodies of men furnished by the several 
countries dependent on the Persian monarchy. The by the 
Grecian states made no considerable use of their subject ency"** 
allies for this purpose. After the citizens had ceased to 
serve in war, the armies of the Greek states were chiefly 
composed of mercenaries. The Roman legions in early 
times consisted only of citizens ; but by degrees the 
practice of recruiting in the provinces obtained, and 
under the Emperors they were formed almost ex- 
clusively of provincials. The commercial dependencies 
of the modern European states have in general had so 
scanty a population, and been situated at so great a 
distance from the dominant country, that the latter have 
not been able to draw supplies of men from them for 
their armies and navies. With the exception of 
Hindostan, the English dependencies have not in 
general been able to furnish men for their own defence, 
even where there was no doubt as to their fidelity to the 
dominant countiy. But whenever a state possesses a 
dependency which is fully peopled and at no great 
distance, it can draw upon it for this purpose. Thus 
Napoleon derived large supplies of men for his gigantic 
armies from the countries which he had made virtually 
dependent upon the French empire ^ 

A dependency may also be used by the dominant 
state as a military or naval station. We have seen 
above that the Roman colonies, in the early times of 
the republic, were substantiadly garrisons in countries 


^ See above, p. 139. (The Turkish Janissaries are perhaps an 
instance in point, though they were rather captives taken in war 
than a regular levy from a dependency. The sending of a con- 
tingent to the Sudan war by the Australians will occur to every 
one as an instance of voluntary aid being given to the mother- 
country by a colony.) 
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Chap. VI. not yet reduced to habits of obedience, and were con- 
sidered as the advanced posts of the conquering Roman 
people The Carthaginians seem likewise to have 
partly used their foreign establishments for military 
purposes. The colonial and other foreign possessions 
of modern states have been rather disadvantageous than 
beneficial in a military point of view. They have fur- 
nished incentives to war, and, from their distance and 
extent, have been both difficult and expensive to defend. 
The dependencies of England in the Mediterranean — 
Gibraltar, Malta, and the Ionian Isles® — must, however, 
be considered mainly useful to England as military and 
naval stations ®. 

It may further be argued that the possession of de- 
pendencies increases the foreign trade and shipping of 
the dominant country, and that whatever increases the 
mercantile navy of a country, also augments its re- 
sources and facilities for naval warfare. This effect is 
doubtless produced in so far as the possession of de- 
pendencies tends to increase the foreign trade of a 
country. The extent to which the possession of 
dependencies tends to produce the latter effect, will be 
considered in the following remarks. 

3. Advan- 3. Another * advantage which a dominant community 
dominant may derive from its supremacy over a dependency 
consists in the trade which she may carry on with it, 
trade with under circumstances more favourable to her traders 

a depend- 
ency than if the dependency were an independent state. 

Among the ancients, dependencies were chiefly consi- 
dered as valuable on account of the revenue which they 

^ (p. 116.) ® <See note 2, p. 159.) 

® ^The Bermudas, though one of the oldest Bntish colonies, 
are * mainly useful to England ’ as a naval station. Aden is a good 
instance of a military and coaling station, and several others of 
the British dependencies might be specified as being partly 
colonies or emporia of trade, partly military or naval stations.) 

♦ <See App. 3.) 
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yielded directly, in the shape of tribute or military sup- chap vi 
plies, to the government of the dominant country. The 
Phoenicians and Carthaginians founded some foreign 
settlements in order to serve as factories ; but these estab- 
lishments were intended rather to be places of refuge for 
trading vessels than to secure any profit to the mother- 
country by opening new markets for its productions 

The idea of making dependencies profitable to the 
dominant country, by securing to the latter an advan- 
tageous trade with the former, is of comparatively 
modern growth. The ancient system of deriving a 
tribute from dependencies having been abandoned, the 
states of modern Europe which had colonial or other 
dependencies, thought that they could extract a large 
annual profit from them by subjecting their trade to a 
rigorous monopoly. For this purpose they excluded 
from the dependency all ships except those of the 
dominant country ; and they prohibited the ships of the 
dependency from trading with any part of the world 
except the dominant country. 

‘The conquest of America,’ says Raynal, in his 
History of the Settlements of the Europeans in the 
East and West Indies, ‘gave the first idea of a new 
kind of settlement, the basis of which is agriculture. 

The governments that founded those colonies chose 
that such of their subjects as they sent thither should 
not have it in their power to consume anything but 
what they drew from the mother-country, or to sell the 
produce of their lands to any other state. This double 
obligation has appeared to all nations to be consonant 
to the law of nature, independent of all conventions, and 
self-evident. They have not looked upon an exclusive 
intercourse with their own colonies as an immoderate 
compensation for the expenses of settling and pre- 

^ Concerning Emporise, a factory established by the Massaliots, 
see above, p. 143, note 5. 
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Chap VI Serving them. This has constantly been the system of 
Europe relative to America 

No European nation carried its colonial monopoly so 
far as Spam or enforced it with so much rigour. The 
maxims, however, by which England regulated her in- 
tercourse with her colonial dependencies were scarcely 
more enlightened. ‘ The leading principle of coloni- 
sation in all the maritime states of Europe (Great 
Britain among the rest) was,’ says Bryan Edwards in 
his History of the West Indies, ‘commercial monopoly. 
The word monopoly in this case admitted a very 
extensive interpretation. It comprehended the mono- 
poly of supply, the monoply of colonial produce, and 
the monopoly of manufacture. By the first, the 
colonists were prohibited from resorting to foreign 
markets for the supply of their wants; by the second, 
they were compelled to bring their chief staple com- 
modities to the mother-country alone ; and by the third, 
to bring them to her in a raw or unmanufactured state, 
that her own manufacturers might secure to themselves 
all the advantages arising from their further improvement 
This latter principle was carried so far in the colonial 
system of Great Britain as to induce the late Earl of 
Chatham to declare, in Parliament, that the British 
colonists in America had no right to manufacture even 
a nail for a horseshoe ®.’ 

^ Bk. xiii. (vol. iv. p. 284, Engl. Transl.) 

* (Till the middle of the eighteenth century the Spaniards con- 
fined their colonial trade to a single Spanish port, first Seville, 
afterwards Cadiz.) 

’ Vol. li. p. 565, and see p. 443. Compare Smith’s Wealth of 
Nations, bk. iv. ch. vu. Pt. Ill: ‘The maintenance of this monopoly 
has hitherto been the principal, or more properly, perhaps, the sole 
end and purpose of the dominion which Great Britain assumes 
over her colonies. In the exclusive trade, it is supposed, consists 
the great advantage of provinces, which have never yet afforded 
either revenue or military force for the support of the civil 
government, or the defence of the mother-country. The monopoly 
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Adam Smith goes too far in asserting that a monopoly Chap vi. 
of the trade of its dependencies is necessarily hurtful to 
the dominant country h On the other hand, even if it 
be admitted that the dominant country may occasionally 
derive some temporary benefit from a monopoly of the 
commerce of the dependenc}’-, it may be safely affirmed 
that a monopoly will, in the long run, be detrimental to 
those for whose supposed benefit it exists. 

No trade can continue long to be carried on with 
profit which is not beneficial to both the parties con- 
cerned in it. If the ships of a dependency are restricted 
to the ports of the dominant country, this restriction 
proceeds upon the assumption that the inhabitants of 
the dependency, if permitted to buy and sell where they 
pleased, would buy or sell in some other country. If 
they are not permitted to trade with whom they please, 
they will not be able to trade to the greatest advantage, 
and their progress in industry and the accumulation of 
wealth will probably not be rapid. N ow if a community 
be not industrious and wealthy, no profitable trade can 
be permanently carried on with it. The best customer 
which a nation can have is a thriving and industrious 
community, whether it be dependent or independent 


is the principal badge of their dependency, and it is the sole fruit 
which has hitherto been gathered from that dependency. What- 
ever expense Great Britain has hitherto laid out in maintaining 
this dependency, has hitherto been laid out in order to support 
this monopoly.’ M. de Pradt, in his work entitled Les Trois Ages 
des Colonies (Paris, 1802), says : ‘ La dependance et le commerce 
exclusif constituent I’^tat essentiel des colonies Europeennes, et 
leur difference avec les colonies des anciens.’ — ^Tom. m. p. 368. 
(It should be added, however, that Adam Smith points out that, as 
regards raw produce, the policy of Great Britain to her colonies 
was more liberal than that of other nations. It was in the case of 
manufactured goods that the commerciad restrictions were so 
severe.) 

* Bk. iv. ch. viL Pt. Ill (vol. ii. p. 429). Compare Mill’s Article 
Colony. 
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Liivp VI The trade between England and the United States is 
probably far more profitable to the mother-country than 
it would have been if they had remained in a state of 
dependence upon her^. 

It must be remarked, moreover, that the dominant 
country, in monopolising the trade of its dependencies, 
disregards the opinion ^ as well as the interests of their 
inhabitants. In its relations to its immediate subjects, 
a supreme government endeavours to disguise the 
selfishness by which it may really be determined. 
Though manifestly pursuing its own advantage to their 
manifest detriment, it evinces its deference to their 
opinion by pretending to consult their interests. But 
the policy which determines a dominant country to 
monopolise the trade of a dependency is avowedly 
calculated to promote the good of the former at the 
cost of the latter It shows that the dominant country 
despises the opinion of the dependent people ; and, by 
thus wounding them in their feelings, as well as m their 
economical interests, it disposes them to throw off their 


^ <If the United States were a self-governing colony, they would 
probably be more profitable to Great Britain than they are now, 
for presumably they would have, e g. been less likely to pass a 
McKinley tariff bill; but Sir G. Lewis would no doubt have 
answered that a self-governing colony is not ‘in a state of de- 
pendence ’ on the mother-country.) 

® (So Adam Smith styles commercial restrictions imposed by 
the mother-country on the colonies ‘impertinent badges of 
slavery.* Bk. iv. ch. vii. Pt. IL) 

^ ‘In most of the late speculative systems that I have seen, 
which have treated of the British colonies, there appears this 
great and fundamental error, that their interests in general are 
considered as distinct from, and in some respects opposed to, the 
general interests of the empire. We speak of them indeed as our 
colonies, and of their inhabitants as our subjects; but in our 
dealings we are apt to regard them with a spirit of rivalry or 
jealousy, as an unconnected or hostile people, whose prosperity 
is our detriment, and whose gain is our loss.*— Edwards’s Hist, 
of the West Indies, vol. ii. p. 532. 
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dependent condition on any favourable opportunity for Cnxp vi 
successful revolt. The tendency, therefore, of this erro* 
neous policy is to produce a violent separation of the 
dominant and dependent countries, and to bring upon 
both of them the evils of war. 

Another objection to a monopoly of the trade of 
dependencies is the system of smuggling to which it 
necessarily gives rise, if the trade from which other 
nations arc excluded is likely to be extensive and 
profitable. Since the inhabitants of the dependency 
have a common interest with the foreign trader to defeat 
the monopoly, the efforts of the dominant country to 
maintain it can scarcely be successful, although she may 
make large sacnliccs of money for the purposed If a 
nation persist in maintaining a monopoly of the trade 
with numerous and important dependencies, it may 
thereby create a S3"stem of armed smuggling and piracy, 
which may amount to a perpetual succession of petty 

^ The following is Raynal’s account of the smuggling trade 
which was earned on with the Spanish colonies in America: 

‘This illicit trade was carried on in a very simple manner. 

An English vessel pretended to be in want of water, wood, or 
provisions ; that her mast was broken, or that she had sprung a 
leak, which could not be discovered or stopped without unloading. 

The governor permitted the ship to come into the harbour to refit. 

But, for form sake, and to exculpate himself to his court, he 
ordered a seal to be affixed to the door of the warehouse where 
the goods were deposited ; while another door was left unsealed, 
through which the merchandise that was exchanged in this trade 
was earned m and out by stealth. When the whole transaction 
was ended, the stranger, who was always m want of money, re- 
quested that he might be permitted to sell as much as would 
pay his charges ; and this was always granted, though with an 
appearance of great difficulty. This farce was necessary, that 
the governor or his agents might safely dispose in public of what 
they had previously bought in secret; as it would always be 
taken for granted, that what they sold could be no other than 
the goods that were allowed to be bought In this manner were 
the greatest cargoes disposed of.' — Bk, xiv, (voL iv. p. 338, Engl. 

Transl.) 
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VI. hostilities The Buccaneers were, as is well known, 
the creatures of the exclusive colonial policy of Spain; 
and these piratical traders became so numerous and 
powerful that they prevented Jamaica from again falling 
into the hands of the Spaniards after it had been taken 
and occupied by the English^: and they are said to 
have even meditated at one time the establishment of 
an independent state in the West Indies. 

It may be added that the monopoly of the trade with 
extensive dependencies is likely to produce, not merely 
systematic smuggling and piracy, but also wars with 
foreign countries. It is well known that jealousies 
respecting colonial trade led frequently to misunder- 
standings, and sometimes to wars between the principal 
European states. The Spanish war^ which began in 
1738, was, as Adam Smith remarks, principally a colony 
quarrel, its main object having been to prevent the 
search of the colony ships, which carried on a contraband 
trade with the Spanish main 

^ * Par quels moyens les mctropoles pourront-elles empficher de 
deux milles lieues une contrebande a laquelle les colonies Dnt 
autant d’inter^t que les etrangers ? Elies n’y reussiront point ; 
SI elles y pouvoient reussir, ce ne seroit que par des d^penses 
immenses qui surpass eroient tout le profit qu’elles croiroient tirer 
de leur colonies, et dont tout le fruit seroit d’ali^ner Tesprit des 
colons et de les rendre ennemis de la metropole. La contre- 
bande se fera bientdt k mam armee.’ — Turgot, Sur les Suites 
de la Querelle entre TAngleterre et ses Colonies, (Euvres, tom. 
viii. p. 450. 

® Long’s Jamaica, vol. i. p. 300. (Long says : ‘ It is to the 
Buccaneers that we owe the possession of Jamaica at this hour.’ 
For the Buccaneers, see the Editor’s Historical Geography of the 
British Colonies, vol. ii. § 2 ch, i. The importance of the buccaneers 
consisted in their being unlicensed free traders who broke down 
the monopoly of Spam, as pointed out by the author.) 

^ (The working of the Assiento contract, under which an English 
company supplied Spanish America with slaves, was one of the 
causes of the war.) 

^ Wealth of Nations, bk. iv. ch. vii. Pt. Ill (vol. ii. p. 442). Turgot 
even anticipates that the independence of the Anglo-American colo- 
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In consequence of the numerous and weighty ob- Chap vi 
jections to the monopoly of the trade of its dependencies 
by the dominant country, and of the difficulties of 
enforcing such monopoly, the system has now been to 
a considerable extent abandoned, especially by England, 
whose commercial dependencies exceed those of all 
other countries put together h England has, of late 
years, even gone to the opposite extreme, and has 
sacnficed its own commercial interests to the supposed 
interests of some of its dependencies,— as, for example, 
by imposing lower duties upon Canada timber, Cape of 
Good Hope wine, and West India sugar, than upon 

mes will so far dimmish the commercial jealousy of nations as to re- 
move this prolific cause of wars. ‘Sage et lieureuse la nation/ he 
says, ‘ qui la premiere saura plier sa politique aux circonstances nou- 
velles, qui consentira a ne voir dans scs colonies que des provinces 
alli( 5 es, ct non plus sujettes de la metropole ! Sage et heureuse la 
nation qui la premiere sera convaincue, que toute la politique, cn fait 
de commerce, consiste a employer toutes ses terres de la manicre 
la plus avantageusc p our ce proprietairc des terres, tous les bras de 
la maniere la plus utile pour I’lndividu qui travaille, c’cst-a-dire, de 
la manicre dont chacun, guidi par son interdt, Ics employera, si on le 
laissc faire, et que tout le reste n’est qu’iHusion et vanite. Lorsque 
la separation totale de TAmerique aura force tout le monde de 
reconnoitre cette vcrite, et corrige les nations Europeennes de la 
jalousie de commerce, il existera parmi les hommes une grande 
cause de guerre de moms ; et il est bien difficile de ne pas desirer 
un evenement qui doit faire ce bien au genre-humain.’— CEuvres, 
tom. viii. p. 460. Unhappily, Turgot’s philanthropic anticipations 
have nqf been verified. The prejudices, on which the commercial 
jealousy of nations is founded, are too general, and too deeply 
rooted, to yield to the evidence afforded by the independence of 
the American colonies. 

^ ‘After all the unjust attempts of every country in Europe to 
engross to itself the whole advantage of the trade of its own 
colonies, no country has yet been able to engross to itself anything 
but the expense of supporting in time of peace, and of defending in 
time of war, the oppressive authority which it assumes over them. 

The inconveniences resulting from the possession of its colonies 
every country has engrossed to itself completely. The advantages 
resulting from their trade it has been obliged to share with many 
other countries.’ — Smith’s Wealth of Nations, bk. iv. ch. vii. Pt. III. 
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Chap VI. the same commodities being the growth of foreign 
countries. 

The most plausible opinion respecting the com- 
mercial advantages derivable from dependencies seems 
to be, that the dominant country, by securing to itself 
an unrestricted trade with them, can prevent them from 
establishing the protecting and prohibitory duties 
which, if they were independent states they would 
probably impose upon imports. This advantage is, 
at present, a substantial one ; but it is an advantage 
which is founded exclusively on the perverse folly of 
independent states in imposing prohibitory and pro- 
tecting duties on one another’s productions. Thus the 
prohibitory duties levied in Great Britain upon foreign 
grain and other provisions have induced the United 
States to retaliate against Great Britain by imposing 
protecting duties upon foreign manufactures. When 
civilisation shall have made sufficient progress to 
diffuse generally a knowledge of the few and simple 
considerations which prove the expediency of freedom 
of trade, and when, consequently, independent states 
shall have abandoned their present anti-commercial 
policy, the possession of dependencies will no longer 
produce the advantage in question. The advantage 
consists in the possession of a specific against the evils 
arising from an erroneous system of policy. Whenever 
the errors of the pohcy shall be generally perceived, 
and the system shall be exploded, the specific against 
its evil effects will be valueless. 

The expectation that civilised nations may become, 
in no long time, sufficiently enlightened to understand 

* (These words seem to show that the author did not contemplate 
the position of the present self-govermng colonies, i e. nominal 
dependencies of the empire, which impose duties on the mother- 
country just as on foreign nations. Probably, as already noted, 
he would have said that they are nothing less than independent 
states.) 
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the advantages of free trade is not visionary. Even at chap vi 
present a progress towards a less restrictive system of 
commerce is visible over the whole civilised world. 
Protecting duties between different parts of a country 
immediately subject to the same government are now 
generally abandoned. Yet Turgot’s measure for per- 
mitting a free trade in gram between the different 
provinces of France caused an insurrection in 1775; 
the corn trade between Ireland and England was first 
opened by Lord Grenville’s administration in 1806 ; 
and the remaining protecting duties between the same 
two countries were not removed till 1823. The prin- 
ciple of a free commercial intercourse has ben extended 
by the Prussian league ‘ to a certain number of 
neighbouring independent states. And although every 
nation still asserts the expediency of duties intended 
for the protection (as it is falsely styled) of native 
industry and commerce, and not for the levying of a 
revenue for the government, yet they all show a 
disposition to diminish the number and rigour of the 
prohibitions and restrictions by which this so-called 
protection is afforded. Thus slow and painful are the 
advances of human reason, made, as it were, by 
groping in the dark, and retarded at every step by the 
opposition of short-sighted interest, the listlessness of 
routine, and the want of confidence in theoretical truths! 

If, however, the governments of civilised nations could 
once acquire so much reliance on the moderation and 
enlightenment of the governments of other civilised 
nations as to expect that the latter would allow an 
unrestricted trade with their own subjects, the motive 
for the acquisition and possession of dependencies, 
which is founded on the assumed folly of all govem- 

^ (This refers apparently to the Zollverein, which began with a 
customs convention between Prussia and Hesse in 1828, and by 
1835 included most of the German states outside Austria.) 
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ments respecting commercial intercourse, would no 
longer exist. 

It may be added that, if a state of dependence checks 
the progress of a community in weedth and prosperity, 
the consequent limitation of its demand for imported 
commodities will more than compensate the advantages 
which the dominant country can derive from being able 
to regulate its commercial relations with the dependency. 
It is scarcely possible to conceive commercial prohi- 
bitions carried so far in the United States as not to 
permit a larger and more profitable trade with England 
than they would have carried on with her if they had 
remained English dependencies^. 

4. Another advantage which a dominant country 
may derive from its supremacy over a dependency is, 
that the latter may furnish a field where the inhabitants 
of the former may find advantageous employment 
for themselves or profitable investments for their 
capital. 

With respect to public offices in dependencies, in 
the gift of the supreme government, it may be remarked 
that the number of them can scarcely be sufficiently 
large to form an important resource to the people of 
the dominant country, although they may be convenient 

^ ^See p. 218, note i. The reversal of the system of commercial 
monopohes has been carried so far by Great Britain that her 
self-governing colonies are, generally speaking, precluded from im- 
posing any differential duties, and from treating one country better 
than another m the matter of imports, whether it be the mother- 
country, another colony, or a foreign country, while at full liberty 
to raise, reduce, or abolish, any duties on all ahke. By an act of 
1873, however, any two of the Australasian colonies may make a 
special arrangement with each other as regards duties on the 
importation of each others’ products. The exceptional conditions 
arising in the case of a colony largely coterrmnous with a foreign 
country have also been recognised in the customs arrangement con- 
cluded between the Cape Colony and the Orange Free State, and the 
former reciprocity treaty between Canada and the Umted States.) 
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to its government as a source of patronage. Moreover, Chap vi 
it is desirable in general (as will be shown hereafter) 
that none but a few of the principal government 
officers in a dependency should be natives of the 
dominant country. Even if this be denied, it will 
scarcely be maintained that a country ought to be 
kept in a state of dependence merely for the profit of 
the few natives of the dominant state who may be em- 
ployed in governing it. 

A more solid and general advantage, which the 
people of a dominant country may derive from the 
possession of a dependency, consists in the facilities 
for emigration and for the acquisition and cultivation 
of land which it may afford to them. It is, however, 
important for our present purpose to consider whether 
this advantage arises from the settlement being a de- 
pendency, or would not arise although it were inde- 
pendent 

It has been already remarked, that a colony may 
be independent from its first foundation ; and that such 
was the case with the Greek colonies, whose growth 
was, perhaps, more rapid and vigorous than that of 
any other colonies in ancient or modern times ^ The 
Anglo-American colonies, which were partly founded 
in order to afford employment for the superfluous 
labour and capital of the mother-country, were, as has 
been already stated, nearly independent, and derived 
little benefit from the few instances in which the 
supremacy of the mother-country was exercised over 
them. A body of emigrants may, therefore, found a 
new colony, which, by receiving fresh supplies of 
settlers from the mother-country, may gradually become 
a flourishing community, although its government be 
independent from the beginning. 

* (See the Introduction, p. xxvii.) 

“ (See Adam Smith’s chapter on colonies, Pt. II.) 

Q 
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Chap VI. The system of defraying the expenses of emigrants 
from the proceeds of the sale of public lands in the 
colony^ does not necessarily suppose that the new 

^ For an account of this system, see the Edinburgh Review, 
vol. Ixxxi. p. 517 (July, 1840. The author is here referring to 
Gibbon Wakefield’s scheme of colonisation, which is fully set out 
and criticised in Mcrivalc’s lectures on ‘ Colonisation and Colonics.’ 
It was a scheme which attracted very great notice and was made 
the basis of the colonisation of South Australia, and, in part, of that 
of New Zealand. It will be found referred to with approval in 
Lord Durham’s report on Canada. Wakefield’s mam principle 
was, that all the public lands of a colony should be sold at a 
substantial fixed price, and that all the proceeds of the sales should 
be applied to defraying the cost of importation of labour. Thus 
he hoped to supply a young community with a regular supply of 
labouring men, who, owing to the high price of land, would not at 
once disperse throughout the country as land-holders, but would 
remain more or less concentrated m the settled parts, still working 
for wages and therefore preventing a dearth of labour and securing 
systematic development of a new country. His scheme was 
really the beginning of the great system of state-aided emigration 
to the colonies, first under the Colonial Land and Emigration 
Commissioners, and then under the various colonial governments, 
which IS now nearly at an end, principally owing to the opposition 
of the labour party in the colonies. At the present day, however, 
the idea of colonisation as opposed to emigration, of sending out 
bodies of settlers on an organised system as opposed to isolated 
families or individuals, has gamed ground ; and an article in the 
Contemporary Review for November, 1890, by Mr Arnold White, 
gives an interesting account of the recent establishment of a fully 
organised colony m South Africa. 

Later on in the book (p. 297), the author mentions that, when he 
was writing, the question was raised whether the disposal of the 
waste lands should be handed over to the colonial governments or 
be left under the direction of the home government ; and in the 
Introduction, p. xxxi, it is pointed out that Lord Durham considered 
this subject one of the few which should be reserved for Imperial 
control, in the event of self-government being granted to a colony. 
It need hardly be said that the self-governing colonies have now 
all their waste lands entirely m their control. The point was 
raised lately in connexion with the grant of self-government to 
Western Australia, and § 3 of the Western Australia Constitution 
Act, 1890, provides that * the entire management and control of the 
waste lands of the Crown in the colony of Western Australia . . . 
shall be vested in the legislature of that colony.’) 
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settlement is a dependency of the country which sends Chap vi 
out the emigrants. If it were advantageous for a new 
settlement to employ a portion of its public revenues 
(whether arising from the sale of lands or from any 
other source) m procuring immigrants, its government 
would naturally devote a portion of its revenues to this 
purpose, whether the settlement were independent or 
dependent \ 

It must be admitted that distant territories in a state 
of dependence would be colonised more advantageously 
than if they were independent, assuming that the go- 
vernment of the mother-country exercised a judicious 
control over their colonisation. In modern times, how- 
ever, the success of dependent colonies seems to have 
been owing rather to the enterprise and industry of 
the colonists themselves than to any assistance which 
they have received from the mother-country, though the 
political dependence of some of them may perhaps have 
been necessary to their security during their infancy. 

On reviewing the history of the Greek colonies, the 


^ It IS worthy of consideration, whether, in founding new colo- 
nies, the English government might not try the system of granting 
the land, not in perpetuity, but only for a term of years ; upon the 
understanding that, at the expiration of the term, the land would be 
granted again, for a similar term, at the market price. The rents 
of the lands thus granted might in time aiford a revenue which 
would enable the local government to defray its expenses without 
resorting to taxation direct or indirect ; and as the experiment 
would be tried in a country in which the land had not been appro- 
priated, it would not disturb existing rights and interests. (The 
author, it will be noted, here suggests that land should remain 
national property. It is one of the strongest arguments against 
theories of land nationalisation, that the young democratic com- 
munities, which form the self-governing colonies of Great Britain, 
though not hampered by immemorial rights of private proprietors, 
have, as a rule, preferred to sell the freehold of the land, and 
thereby create private ownership, rather than to lease it merely, 
and thereby reserve to the State the so-called Unearned Increment. 
See Sir C. Dilke’s Problems of Greater Bntain, Pt. VI. ch. i.) 

Q2 
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Ciivp VI. conquests of Alexander and of the Romans, and the 
settlements of the modern European nations in Asia, 
Africa, America, and Australia, it will be seen that the 
advancement of mankind is to be expected rather from 
the diffusion of civilised nations than from the im- 
provement of barbarous or half-civilised tribes. The 
promotion of successful colonisation is, therefore, one of 
the best means of advancing and diffusing civilisation, 
and raising the general condition of mankind ; and who- 
ever can devise or carry into execution any effectual 
means for facilitating and improving it, is amongst the 
greatest benefactors of his race. But there is nothing 
in the colonial relation which implies that the colony 
must be a dependency of the mother-country; nor 
generally is it expedient that such a relation should 
exist, even in the case of a newly founded settlement^. 

Land in a dependency is sometimes purchased by a 
native of the dominant state, who, without emigrating 
to the dependency, furnishes the capital necessary for 
the cultivation of the land, and employs a resident 
agent to superintend it. The chief part of the English 
West India Islands is owned by propnetors who reside 
in England®; and the same is likewise the case with 
some parts of the cultivated districts of Australia. This 
facility might not exist if the settlement were an inde- 
pendent state, and its government, following the example 

^ (The author is evidently opposed to large empires if they 
imply, as they usually do, dependencies ; but his main object is the 
prevention of war, and it can hardly be seriously contended that, if 
the world is split up into many states, there is likely to be less war 
than if it is divided into few. Again, very few parts of the world 
have ever been wholly uninhabited, and colonists usually come 
into contact with native races ; therefore, one advantage of a colony 
being a dependency, is, that the mother- country is in a position at 
once to protect the settlers against the natives, and the natives 
against the settlers.) 

® (This especially applies at the present day to the neighbouring 
colony of British Guiana.) 
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of many other independent states, prohibited the acquisi- Chap vi 
tion of land by aliens 

It may be remarked generally, that the benefit of 
dependencies to the dominant country in promoting its 
trade, and affording facilities for the emigration of its 
surplus population, arises from the exclusive and anti- 
social policy to which independent states have been led 
by a mistaken view of their own interests. It being 
assumed that every dependency would, if it became 
independent, adopt this policy, the evils of dependence 
are inflicted upon it for the purpose of securing to the 
dominant state advantages which the latter would 
possess in an equal or greater degree if the dependency 
became independent and were wisely governed. 

5. Another advantage which a dominant country may 5 Trans- 
derive from its supremacy over a dependency consists of c^vicu 
in employing it as a place to which convicted criminals 
may be transported. cncy 

The practice of sending individual criminals to islands 
in the Mediterranean was employed by the Romans; 
and Tacitus states that, under the Emperor Claudius, 

' This seems to be the principal advantage which a dominant 
country derives from dependencies, according to the view of M. de 
Pradt in the work above cited, ‘ Les colonies,* he there says, ‘ ne 
sont que des fermes de PEurope.* — Tom. iii p. 368, (As to the 
acquisition of land by aliens, see Wheaton’s International Law 
(1889), pp. 130-2. Formerly the laws of all European states 
prohibited aliens from holding real property, but of late years the 
right has in most cases been conceded. Some countries, however, 
require reciprocity. Belgium (1863), Italy, Denmark, Greece, 

Great Britain (1870), concede the full nght; Austria, Holland, 

Sweden, and the chief of the German states require reciprocity. 

Russia seems to have temporarily conceded the right m i860, but 
at the present time aliens cannot hold land in Russia. In some of 
the Swiss cantons, express permission from the cantonal govern- 
ment would, in the absence of a treaty, seem to be required. In 
the United States, each state has its own law, and some of them, 
e.g. Vermont and the Carohnas, require residence and an oath of 
allegiance.) 
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CiiAi> VI. several thousand Jews, whom the Roman government 
wished to remove from Rome, were deported to the 
unhealthy island of Sardinia^. Some convicts were 
likewise sent from time to time by the Spanish and 
Portuguese® governments to their American posses- 
sions. 

But England was the first country which systematically 
used her dependencies as places for the reception and 
punishment of convicts. The transportation of convicts 
from England to the North American colonies, having 
been begun in the reign of Charles II '■*, received a 
more regular and legal form in the early part of the 
following century, and was continued until those 
colonies became independent. In consequence of the 
loss of the colonies to which convicts were usually 
transported, a new settlement, intended expressly for 
the reception and punishment of convicts, and thence 
styled a penal settlement, was founded in 1788, (only 
six years after the signing of the peace of Paris,) in 
Australia^. 

* Ann. II. 85. See Heyne’s Essay, Comparatur deportatio in 
Novam Cambriam cum deportatione Romanoram in insulam, 
Opuscula, vdI iv. p. 268. (See Mayor’s note to Juv. Sat. 10, 170; 
deportatio in insulam involved loss of citizenship, relegatio in 
insulam did not.^ 

“ (The Portuguese transported not only their own criminals, 
but also Jews to Brazil. The Paulistas, the mining population 
of the San Paulo district, were originally in great measure of 
convict stock.) 

'* (It began earher — in Cromwell’s time. Carlyle tells us that 
he sent so many prisoners to Barbados that the phrase was 
invented to ‘ barbadoes ’ a man. See Carlyle’s Oliver Cromwell, 
Pt. IX. > 

* (It may be noted that a large number of convicts were sent to 
the Bermudas between 1824 and 1863, and that a good many were 
sent to Gibraltar from time to time. It was attempted to make the 
Cape a penal station, but the opposition of the colonists made the 
attempt frmtless. Among other English colonies, where convict 
settlements were contemplated, are Sierra Leone and the Falkland 
Islands.) 
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The transportation of convicts to the North American Chap vi 
plantations was probably suggested by the practice of 
voluntary emigrants, who were unable to defray the 
expenses of their passage from England, obtaining an 
advance from the planter, and redeeming the loans so 
advanced by working for him for a specified time, at a 
low rate of wages. It was found that the government 
might save the expense of maintaining convicts by 
selling them as slaves for a term of years, or for life, to 
a Virginia or Maryland planter^. It appears, however, 
that at this time the working of the system of trans- 
portation depended solely upon the interests of the 
purchasers of convict labour, and that there was no 
inspection of the convicts by any government authority 
after they had landed in the colony. Accordingly, any 
convict who had the means of paying to the planter the 
price of his services, was free from the moment of his 
landing. 

The transportation to the Australian settlements has 
been regulated by severer rules. Since the punishment 
of convicts was the main purpose for which the colony 
was founded, all the arrangements of the local govern- 
ment were made with reference to it. Moreover, every 
convict who arrived in the colony was subjected, what- 
ever might be his pecuniary means or his former station 
in society, to some appearance of punishment, and was, 
at all events, prevented from leaving the colony. 

The purpose of this Essay does not require me to 
give a detailed statement of the mode of managing the 
transported convicts which has been adopted m the 
Australian colonies, or of the changes which have been 

^ See the curious account in Roger North’s Life of the Lord 
Keeper Guildford, vol. li. p. 24, of the mayor and aldermen of 
Bristol selhng the persons whom they sentenced to transportation 
to Amenca. (See Doyle’s History of the English in America, 
vol. i. ch. 13.) 
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Chap. VI. recently made in it. This subject has been exhausted 
by the reports of parliamentary committees, (particularly 
by that of a committee of the House of Commons which 
sat in 1837,) and by the labours of Archbishop Whately 
and other writers. 

In consequence of the evidence thus obtained, the 
disadvantages of transportation, both to the dominant 
country and the dependency, have been shown by such 
convincing proofs, that the number of transported 
convicts has lately been diminished; and the system 
would probably have been abandoned altogether before 
this time, if its abandonment would not lead to the 
necessity of building penitentianes in England. It is, 
however, to be hoped that this improvement will be 
effected before many years shall elapse. 

It is possible that transportation might be usefully 
employed in combination with efficient penitentiaries, 
as a means of providing for convicts who have com- 
pleted the terms of their imprisonment. It happens 
frequently in a thickly peopled country where employ- 
ment is not easily obtained, that a convict recently 
discharged from prison is incapable of earning his 
livelihood by his own industry, and that the circum- 
stances in which he is placed almost force him back 
into a life of crime. Now if a convict were, upon his 
discharge from prison, furnished with the means of 
emigrating to a distant colony, he might, if he were 
willing to accept the offer, be placed in circumstances 
which would enable him to lead a life of honest 
industry 

^ {On the subject of trmisportation, reference is invited to the 
editor’s Introduction to this book, pp. xxviii, h, also to his Introduc- 
tion to a Historical Geography of the British Colonies, ch. iv, and to 
vol. li. of the Historical Geography, § a, ch. i. It must be borne in 
mind that various classes were in old days transported, and under 
different conditions, and that there was the double object always 
present of at once ridding the home country of undesirable people, 
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6. The principal advantages which a country may Chap vi. 
derive from the possession of dependencies have now 
been enumerated and severally examined. There are, 6 Glory 
however, supposed advantages flowing from the pos- sessmg 
session of dependencies, which are expressed in terms tnci^es'^' 
so general and vague, that they cannot be referred to 
any determinate head. Such, for example, is the glory 
which a country is supposed to derive from an extensive 
colonial empire. 

We will merely remark upon this imagined ad- 
vantage, that a nation derives no true glory from any 
possession which produces no assignable advantage to 
itself or to other communities. If a country possesses 
a dependency from which it derives no public revenue, 

and finding settlers or labourers for distant lands. In addition 
to free labourers who went out under contract to English or 
French colonies there were, (i) convicted criminals, [2) vagrants, 
debtors, &c., (3) political or religious prisoners. The first class, 
convicted criminals, were dealt with m different ways. Some were 
practically given their freedom on condition of going out; it was in 
this way that the Spanish government supplied Columbus with 
followers, and that English and French explorers, like Frobisher 
and Cartier, obtained recruits for their voyages. Others were 
penally bound as slaves to plantations for a term of years, as, for 
instance, in Virginia or Barbados. As regards the second class, 
Cromwell ordered the Scotch government to apprehend the idle 
and vagrant, and send them to Jamaica, while the colony of 
Georgia was started in great measure as a philanthropic effort 
to relieve the debtors’ prisons in England. Of the third class, 
numberless illustrations could be given. Cromwell, after the 
battle of Worcester, and James the Second, after Monmouth’s 
Rebellion, shipped off their political prisoners to the American 
and West Indian colonies, while the Jews, whom the Portuguese 
transported, proved a most valuable element in the colonisation of 
Brazil and Guiana. 

If the colonies did not object, there would be a great deal to 
be said for sending convicts, after their term of imprisonment 
has expired, to start life afresh in a new country; but the feeling, 
even against receiving honest people, if they have been helped 
out at the expense of the rates, is very strong in America and 
Australia.) 
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Chav VI. DO military or naval strength, and no commercial ad- 
vantages or facilities for emigration which it would not 
equally enjoy though the dependency were independent, 
and if, moreover, the dependency suffers the evils which 
(as we shall show hereafter are the almost inevitable 
consequences of its pohtical condition, such a possession 
cannot justly be called glorious. 


^ See bclDw, ch. ix. 



CHAPTER VII. 


ADVANTAGES DERIVED DA' A DEPENDENCY FROM ITS 
DEPENDENCE ON THE DOMINANT COUNTRY. 


We proceed next to consider the advantages which a Chap vii 
dependency may derive from its dependence on the 
dominant community. 

The most obvious of these advantages is protection ; i Protec- 
since the relation between the two communities is dominant*^ 
owing to the comparative strength of the one and 
the comparative weakness of the other, and it is the 
interest of the stronger community to protect the 
weaker against foreign aggression. The dependency 
can hardly fail to derive great benefit from the pro- 
tection thus afforded to it, if it be not required by the 
dominant country to contribute to its own military and 
naval defence, or the general military and naval defence 
of the empire. Even, however, if it should be required 
to contribute to those purposes, the benefits are con- 
siderable in spite of the price which it pays for them. 

If it were independent, its feebleness would expose it 
to frequent aggressions from other independent states ; 
but in consequence of the protection received by it 
from the more powerful community on which it is 
dependent, it is comparatively secure from that g^reat 
evil, though subject to the evils inherent in its dependent 
condition. 
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Chap. VII. The benefit just adverted to is the greatest, when the 
need of protection is the greatest; in other words, 
when the dependent community is in the feeblest and 
most helpless condition. Accordingly, a dependent 
colony recently founded, if it be exposed to attacks 
from other civilised nations, or from neighbouring 
tribes of barbarians, denves much advantage from its 
dependence upon its mother-country, provided that the 
mother-country be able and willing to afford it the 
protection of which it is in need But even if a newly 
founded colony should be exposed to this danger, the 
dominant country may not always be able or willing to 
afford It timely protection ; as is proved by the unhappy 
fate of the French Huguenot colony in Florida, which 
was extirpated by the Spaniards soon after its founda- 
tion, and nearly all the members of it massacred^. 

We may here remark that the members of a de- 
pendent community which is too weak to stand by 
itself, and whose territory possesses advantages ren- 
dering it an object of desire to independent states, 
ought to guard carefully against the natural error 
of supposing that they will benefit by a change of 
masters. They ought to remember constantly that 
they are condemned by natural causes to a state of 
dependence; that the evils which they suffer under 

' (Notwithstanding, the author has just said (p. 228) that it is 
not generally expedient that the relation of dependence should 
exist ‘ even in the case of a newly founded settlement.’} 

° See Bancroft’s History of the United States, vol. i. ch. ii. 
(The French Huguenot colony in Florida was founded in 156a, 
by Ribault and Laudonniere, who were backed at home by Coligny. 
The colony was massacred in 1565, by a Spanish force under 
Menendez, with the connivance, it was supposed, of the French 
court (Charles the Ninth being king, and his mother Catherine 
de Medici all powerful). The massacre was amply avenged in 
1567, by a private French adventurer, Domenic de Gourgues. 
See Parkman’s ‘ Pioneers of France in the New World,’ and 
Doyle’s History of the English in America, vol. i. ch. v.} 
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their actual rulers may be inseparable from that ch\p vii 
condition; and that, though those evils may be partly 
imputable to the misconduct of their actual rulers, a 
revolt or other defection might transfer them to worse 
masters, after it had exposed them to the evils which 
are incidental to a political revolution. 

Another advantage which a dependency may derive a Pecu- 
from its dependence, is pecuniary assistance, to a greater 
or less extent, from the dominant country. For, as ^ 
weak community benefits by its dependence on a countrj 
stronger one, so a poor community frequently benefits 
by its dependence on a countr)' richer than itself. In 
ancient times dependencies were always tnbutary, and 
the dominant state never expended upon them any funds 
derived from its own immediate resources. The great 
military roads and other works executed by the Romans 
in the pro\inces were probably made in great measure at 
the cost of the provinces themselves, though the concep- 
tion and the execution of them were due to the Romans. 

In modern times, however, a dependency has some- 
times received pecuniary assistance from the dominant 
country. Thus the English parliament has voted large 
sums of money for the making of the Rideau canal in 
Canada. A considerable sum of money was given by 
England for the purpose of defraying the expenses 
incurred by the local government of Malta during the 
prevalence of the plague in that island in the years 
1813-14^. Much money has been laid out by England 

^ (Instances of parliamentary grants to the colonies are given 
in the Introduction, pp, xlvi, Ivi. A good instance of a special grant 
by the mother-country was the grant of ;^8o,ooo by the Imperial 
Parliament, for the relief of the sufferers in Barbados from the 
terrible huricane of 17B0 ; in turn, the Barbadian parhament voted 
a sum to the relief of the Irish famine in 1847. At the present 
day the cost of fortifying those colonies which are also coaling 
stations, is in most cases roughly shared between the mother- 
country and the colonies concerned ) 
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Chap vii in Constructing fortifications in some of its dependencies ; 
these fortifications, however, were rather intended for 
the benefit of the dominant country than for that of 
the dependencies in which they were raised. The 
expenditure of England in the penal settlements of 
Australia must also be considered as intended for the 
benefit of the mother-country, although the settlements 
derive a great incidental benefit from it. The average 
annual expenditure of the French government upon 
Algiers has considerably exceeded three millions ster- 
ling : the chief portion of this expenditure is, however, 
for militaiy purposes, and will therefore confer no 
lasting benefit upon the dependency ^ 

3 Com- As the interests of a dependency are, in its external 

commercial relations, usually sacrificed to those of the 
dominant state, the chief commercial advantage which 
it can derive from its dependence is the protection 
afforded to its trade by the dominant country against 
foreign aggression. Moreover, goods imported into 
the dominant country from the dependency are some- 
times admitted into it upon conditions more favourable 
than those upon which goods imported into it from 
other places are admitted 

4 Ad\an- The evils suffered by a dependency, from the in- 
timL^ans-' difference of the dominant country about its interests, 
depend^* will be particularly Considered in a following chapter®, 
ency from But we may remark appropriately in the present place, 
d^flerence th^t this indifference is sometimes advantageous to a 
dominant dependency, or at least to the bullc of its population, 
countiy For example, let it be supposed that the influence of 
interests. the wealthier inhabitants of the dependency gives them 

^ (As to Algiers see below, p, 258^ note 2. It is still a source oi 
expense to France ) 

® Above, p. 221. 

® Ch. ix. (See the Introduction, pp. Ivii-viii. The author really 
uses ‘indifference * here in the sense of ‘impartiality,’ and in ch. ix, 
in the sense of neglect.) 
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an ascendency in the local government; and that the chap vn 
same influence would give them the government of 
the dependency in the event of its becoming an in- 
dependent state. Let it be supposed, moreover, that 
some institution of the dependency is oppressive to the 
majority of the inhabitants; but that the interests or 
prejudices of the influential and ascendent minority 
strongly incline them to maintain it. Now if the de- 
pendency were independent, its supreme government 
would perpetuate the institution indefinitely. In con- 
sequence, however, of its dependence, there is a chance 
that its supreme government may abolish the institution 
spontaneously, or may be forced to the measure by the 
public of the dominant country; for, as the inhabitants 
of the dominant country are generally indifferent 
about the concerns of the dependency, so are they 
naturally free from the interests and prejudices which 
lead the minority in the dependency to oppress the 
majority of their countrymen. Thus, if the British 
West Indies had been independent, the institution of 
slavery would have been perpetuated in them by their 
slave-owning legislatures ; as appears from the per- 
sistence with which it is maintained in the slave-owning 
states of the American Union But the great majority 
of the British people, having no personal interest in 
maintaining it, naturally felt with the slaves and against 
their masters; and the British parliament, determined 
by the opinion of that impartial public, abolished the 
institution in those islands, notwithstanding the op- 
position of the local legislatures®. 

^ {See note to p. 36. The statement in the text seems to be 
borne out by the consideration that slavery was not abolished m 
the United States without a great civil war.) 

’ This result of the influence of the supreme government upon 
a dependency was thoroughly understood by Sir Samuel Romilly, 
and IS clearly indicated by him in the remarks on the Slave Registry 
Bill, which are contained in his Parliamentary Diary. — On the 13th 
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Ch\p. VII, of June, 1815, Mr. Wilberforce moved in the House of Commons 
for leave to bring in a Bill for establishing a registry of slaves in 
the plantations. The motion was opposed by several persons 
who had an interest in West India property. These persons 
(says Sir S. Romilly) argued, ‘that the attempt to carry such a 
measure was likely to produce very alarming consequences ; that 
the British parliament’s right to legislate as to the internal concerns 
of the colonies was disputed, and such an Act as this could not 
but excite the greatest jealousy and alarm on their part ; and they 
hinted that it might produce open resistance ’ Sir S. Romilly 
himself spoke, and ‘insisted upon the right of the British par- 
liament to make such a law ; and he mentioned various instances 
of Acts passed to regulate the internal affairs of the islands ; and 
showed by many instances how little was to be expected for the 
protection of the slaves, and amelioration of their condition from 
the colonial legislatures.’ Lord Castlereagh, in suggesting that 
the introduction of the Bill should be postponed, said that ‘the 
right of the British parliament to pass such a law could not be 
disputed; but it was very inexpedient to do it, if the colonial 
legislatures could be prevailed on to pass such Acts themselves.* 
Sir S. Romilly adds the following remark: ‘A great deal has 
been gained by this debate. It is of great importance to put an 
end to the notion entertained, or at least proposed, by the planters, 
that their colonial legislatures have the sole and exclusive right to 
make laws to regulate their own internal concerns.’ — Memoirs of 
the Life of Sir S. Romilly, vol. 11. p. 180-1. See some further 
remarks m a similar strain on the same subject, Diary, June 19, 
lb. pp. 253-8 ; and April 2z, 1818, ib. pp. 337-43 In p. 341, he 
says of a debate in the House of Commons on slavery in the 
English West India islands: ‘I discussed at some length this 
pretension of the West Indians to the exclusive right of making 
laws for their own government, and for the regulation of their 
slaves; and showed how contrary it was to the practice of past 
times, and how inconsistent with the state and condition of the 
great mass of the population of the islands. It has never, indeed, 
been without indignation that I have heard these boasted claims of 
independence, and this vindication of political rights on the part of 
the West Indians.’ 
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DISADVANTAGES ARISING TO THE DOMINANT COUNTRY 
FROM THE POSSESSION OF A DEPENDENCY 


Having considered the advantages which arise to 
the dominant country and the dependency from the 
relation between them, I proceed to consider the dis- 
advantages which mayanse to the former from the same 
cause. 

I. It has been shown in a previous chapter that the 
dominant country can rarely succeed in compelling or 
inducing a dependency to contribute to the expenses 
of the supreme government; and, consequently, that 
the dominant country generally defrays from its own 
resources the expenses caused by the protection of the 
dependency in peace and in war^ These expenses are 
a disadvantage to the dominant country, even if they 
should be more than compensated by advantages which 
it derives from the possession of the dependency. It 
maybe added, that the possession of a dependency often 
proves a powerful incentive to improvident and useless 
expenditure on the part of the supreme government ; as 
is shown by the fortifications ® which have been raised 
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^ Above, pp. 206-12. 

® {It IS true that expenditure on fortifications is not reproductive 
expenditure, but, as long as there is danger of war, expenditure 
on measures of defence is no more improvident and useless’ 
than protecting a house against fire. The defence of the coaling 
stations of Great Britain protects at once those dependencies 

R 
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in some of the English dependencies, and the prodi- 
galities of the French government at Algiers. 

2. In consequence of the prevailing errors respecting 
the nature of the advantages arising from trade, it is 
usual for the dominant country to grant commercial 
privileges, by discriminating duties and other similar 
regulations, to its dependencies. Thus the duties upon 
timber, wines, and sugar imported into England from 
Canada, the Cape of Good Hope, and the East and 
West Indies are lower than the duties upon similar 
commodities imported into England from foreign 
countnes. But one effect of such privileges is, that the 
dominant country purchases the commodities imported 
from its dependencies at higher prices than it would 
purchase commodities of the same sorts imported from 
other countries, if the privileges did not exist. Moreover, 
as commercial privileges granted by the dominant 
state to its dependencies imply corresponding pro- 
hibitions against other independent states, they provoke 
the governments of those states to foster the trade and 
manufactures of their own dominions by granting similar 
privileges to their own trading and manufacturing 
subjects. They, therefore, prevent that extensive com- 
mercial intercourse between independent communities, 
which would not only secure to each of them the greatest 
possible advantages of a merely economical nature, but 
would bind them together in mutual amity by the strong 
tie of common interest. 

3. Another evil ansing from the possession of de- 
pendencies is, that they tend to involve the dominant 
country in wars. A dependency may be situated at 
a great distance from the dominant country; or it 
may have a long and vulnerable frontier confining 

themselves, and also the trade of the mother-country and her 
colonies generally. Therefore, under present circumstances, it is 
an advantage to all parties.) 
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on the territories of other independent states. For Chap 
these and other reasons it often happens that a depend- 
ency is difficult of defence, and that foreign govern- 
ments are therefore tempted to invade it. 

The probability that the possession of dependencies 
will engender wars is further increased by the jealousies 
which the commercial policy of the dominant country 
towards its dependencies produces. The alienation 
between independent states, arising from commercial 
jealousies of this sort, has just been pointed out. It has 
also been shown in a former chapter that Adam Smith 
considers disputes about colonial trade as one of the 
most prolific sources of war in modern times ; and that 
Turgot expected that the independence of the American 
colonies would diminish the causes which disturb the 
peace of the world 

It may be said on the other hand, that the division of 
the civilised world into a few extensive empires, each 
consisting of a dominant country and its dependencies, 
would be more favourable to the preservation of peace 
than the division of the same region into independent 
states. It would appear from the perpetual hostilities 
between the republics of ancient Greece and Italy, and 
between those of Italy in the middle ages, that a 
multiplicity of independent and small states multiplies 
the chances of war. It is certain, moreover, that the 
mutual wars of the numerous independent states 
subdued by the Roman arms were extinguished by 
their common subjection to the imperial city; and 
that the peace of the civilised world was commonly 
preserved by the imperial government, so long as the 
dependence of the provinces was not substantially im- 
paired 

* Above, p. 220. 

‘ See the passage of Claudian on the pacific influence of the 
Roman empire, cited above, p. 128, note 2. (As to' the advantage 

R 2 
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CiiA.'. It may be replied, however, that the formation of 
extensive empires is not favourable to the preservation 
of peace, inasmuch as the subjection of dependencies to 
the dominant country is liable to frequent disturbance. 
If the strength of the dominant country is not over- 
whelming, and if (as frequently happens) the people of 
the dependency are dissatisfied with its government, 
the latter will probably attempt to throw off their depen- 
dence ; and in consequence of such attempts, wars are 
likely to arise between the dominant country and the 
dependency, or between the dominant country and 
those independent states whose governments suppose 
themselves interested in wresting the dependency from 
her. We have remarked in a preceding chapter that 
an ancient state, engaging in a foreign war, often began 
the contest with striking at the connexion between its 
enemies and their dependencies^. The same policy 
determined the government of France to interfere in 
the war between England and tier American colonies ; 
and it is said that England in the last century meditated 
an attempt to detach the Spanish colonies of America 
from Spain. 

The only effectual security against unjust wars 
between independent communities is to be found in an 
improved international morality, and in the general 
existence of a conviction that the interest of such com- 
munities is not promoted by a system of mutual aggres- 
sion and rapine. So long as independent states think 
It their interest to attack weak communities, for the 

of large states, see the Introduction, p ix. It is impossible to 
doubt that if the world could be mapped out into large areas, 
according to natural boundaries of geography and race, the causes 
of frictions would be fewer than if it were subdivided into a great 
number of small communities; but of course, a large state in 
which all parts are equal is one thing, and a large state, one part 
of which is dominant and the other parts dependent, is another.) 

^ Above, p. no, note i. 
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purpose of enlarging their empire, and they are free Cum* 
from any moral restraint which might check them in the 
pursuit of this supposed interest, unjust wars between 
civilised nations must take place, although many small 
communities should be kept in a state of dependence. 

And if the governments of independent states should 
become sufficiently wise to abstain voluntarily from 
aggressions of this sort, the existence of numerous 
independent communities would not produce war. 

4. Lastly, we may reckon amongst the disadvantages Political 
arising to the dominant country from the possession caiTcd^bT 
of dependencies, that it tends to generate or extend 
a system of official patronage in the dominant country, 
and thus to lower the standard of its political morality. 
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DISADVANTAGES ARISING TO A DEPENDENCY FROM ITS 
DEPENDENCE ON THE DOMINANT COUNTRY 


Having considered the disadvantages which may 
arise to the dominant country from the possession of 
a dependency, I shall consider such of the disad- 
vantages affecting a dependency, as are necessary or 
natural consequences of its dependence on the domi- 
nant country. Since the disadvantages are necessary 
or natural consequences of dependence, all dependencies 
are subjected or exposed to them. It must be remarked, 
however, that they affect the inhabitants of different 
dependencies in different degrees ; and where they are 
powerfully counteracted by special causes inherent in 
the special position and circumstances of a dependency, 
their pressure may be too gentle to affect its inhabitants 
seriously. 

Before we proceed to a particular examination of any 
of the disadvantages in question, we will advert to the 
source from which they principally arise; viz. the 
natural ignorance and indifference of the dominant 
country about the position and interests of the depend- 
ency. The dependency is necessarily separated from 
the dominant state by the distinctness of its immediate 
government ^ ; and, owing to this necessary separation, 
* Above, ch. v. 
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the inhabitants of the dominant state are naturally more Chap ix 
indifferent and ignorant about the concerns of the 
dependency than those of any district of their own 
country. But the ignorance and indifference conse- mtcresLs 
quent upon this necessary separation are often increased depend, 
by accidental causes which estrange the dominant 
country from the dependency. It often happens, 
for example, that the two countries are divided by 
distance^; or that the dependency is too insignificant 
and obscure to attract the attention of the dominant 
country ; or that the inhabitants of the two countries are 
of different races and speak different languages , or that 
their religions, their morals and manners, or their laws 
and other political institutions, are more or less dis- 
similar. 

The ignorance of the dominant country about the 
position, circumstances, and interests of the dependency 
is productive of numerous evils, some of which we shall 
hereafter consider m detail. It may be here stated in 
general terms, that the dominant country, in con- 
sequence of this ignorance, often abstains from inter- 
fering with the concerns of the dependency where its 
interference would be expedient; and where it does 
interfere with the concerns of the dependency, its 
interference, as not being guided by the requisite 
knowledge of those concerns, is frequently ill-judged 
and mischievous. 

The evils arising to the dependency, from the ignor- 
ance of the dominant country respecting its concerns, 
are enhanced by its indifference. Not only does the 
dominant country know little of those concerns, but it 
has little desire to know an 3 ^hing of them. Men’s 
S3niipathies are in general too narrow to comprehend a 

' {Steamers, and telegraphs, and cheap and regular postal com- 
munication, must be great and growing factors in diminishing the 
ignorance referred to in the text) 
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cit\r IX community which is distinct from their own, although 
it may be ultimately subject to the same supreme 
government. Accordingl}', the maxim that government 
exists for the benefit of the governed, is generally 
considered by the immediate subjects of a supreme 
government as applicable only to themselves , and it is 
often proclaimed openly that dependencies arc to be 
governed, not for their own benefit, but for the benefit 
of the dominant state. 

Nor are the ignorance and indifference of the do- 
minant country about the concerns of the dependency 
limited to the supreme government. Hence, if any 
dispute should arise between the dependency and the 
supreme government, and if the dependency should 
appeal from the government to the people of the 
dominant state, it will probably find that it has not 
appealed to a better informed or more favourable 
tribunal. On the subject of the dispute, the people of 
the dominant country can scarcely be so well informed 
as their government; and in any struggle for power 
between their own country and the dependency, they 
are likely to share all the prejudices of their govern- 
ment, and to be equally misled by a love of dominion 
and by delusive notions of national dignity. 

As the main obstacles to the good government of a 
dependency are the ignorance and indifference ^ of the 
dominant country respecting its affairs, whatever tends 
to diminish tliem is likely to promote its good govern- 
ment. On this account, newspapers and other period- 

^ {Adam Smith did not regard neglect by the mother-country 
as a disadvantage to colonies. He says (chapter on Colonies, 
Pt. II), ‘The Spanish colonies, from the moment of their first 
establishment, attracted very much the attention of their mother- 
country ; while those of the other European nations were for a 
long time in a great measure neglected. The former did not 
perhaps thrive the better in consequence of this attention; nor 
the latter the worse in consequence of this neglect.’) 
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ical writings having a special reference to the affairs of Cii-\p ix 
dependencies, and published in the dominant country, 
are emincntl3’’ useful. For the same reason it is the 
duty of those public departments in the dominant 
country', which are specialh’’ charged with the care of 
the dependencies, to provide for the publication of 
statistical and other information respecting their con- 
dition, at stated intervals, and in a cheap and com- 
modious form h 

Having stated that the disadvantages affecting a Review of 
dependency, which are in question in the present thnis°ad- 
chaptcr, are neces.sary or natural consequences of its 
dependence, and having adverted to the source from tiim 
which they principall}’- arise, we proceed to consider the 
nature of some of these disadvantages, in some degree 
of detail 

One of these necessary or natural disadvantages is Peculiar 
the peculiar liability of the laws of a dependency to thekws°oi 
technical objections. L‘!:y'’to 

The powers of a subordinate legislature are expressly technical 

5 . r j objections 

or tacitly delegated to it by the supreme government. 

In order, therefore, to determine whether an act of such 
legislature has a binding force, it is necessary to look to 
the nature and extent of the delegation. If the act be 
not within the scope of the delegation, it is without any 
binding force, and will be annulled upon application to a 
competent tribunal. It is difficult to delegate a power 
of subordinate legislation in terms exactly expressing 
its purpose and extent ; but unless this difficult task be 

^ (It may be noted that, in 1886, an Emigrants’ Information 
Office was established under the Colonial Office, ‘for the purpose 
of supplying intending emigrants with useful and trustworthy 
information rcbpcctmg emigration to the British colonies,’ and a 
large amount of printed information about the colonies is dis- 
tributed from this office. The establishment of the Imperial 
Institute will no doubt also Iiclp to difiuse information respecting 
the various colonies.) 
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Chap IX perfectly accomplished, the validity of the laws which 
are made by virtue of the power is always questionable. 
Consequently, the laws of subordinate legislatures are 
liable to technical objections from which those of 
supreme governments are necessarily exempt, for, as 
the legislative power of a supreme government is not 
derived from any political superior, the validity of its 
laws cannot be questioned for want of authority in the 
lawgiver. 

As the immediate government of a dependency is a 
subordinate legislature, its laws, like those of other 
subordinate legislatures, are liable to the technical 
objections noticed m the preceding paragraph. But, 
owing to causes which are peculiar to the legal systems 
of dependencies, its laws are also liable to technical 
objections from which those of other subordinate legis- 
latures are exempt. For example, any law of an 
English dependency (whether colonised by Englishmen, 
or acquired by cession or conquest) may be impugned 
as not being consistent with certain fundamental prin- 
ciples to which the laws of an English dependency 
must, it appears, conform^. The vagueness of the 
terms in which these fundamental principles are ex- 
pressed may afford a plausible ground for objections to 
the laws of an English dependency, although it should 
have been colonised by Englishmen, and therefore 
possesses a legal system closely resembling that of its 
mother-country; but if the dependency should have 
been acquired by cession or conquest, and its laws 
therefore differ in many respects from those of the 
dominant country, the objection has a much wider, and 
indeed an almost unlimited application. So again, if the 
supreme government introduces a large portion of its 
own law (written and unwritten) into a dependency by a 
general description, it may be doubted whether any of 
^ Above, p. 202. 
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the rules comprised m the body of law so introduced Chap 
can be altered by the subordinate without the express 
permission of the supreme government; although it 
may be scarcely possible for the subordinate govern- 
ment to legislate without altering some of them h 
That this liability to objection on technical grounds is 
a great evil will not be disputed. It is manifest that all 
attempts to get rid of a law by impugning its validity, 
rather than by proving its inexpediency, and applying 
to the legislature to repeal it, are mischievous. Their 
mischievousness is owing mainly to the following 
causes: — 1. Such attempts, being founded on a prin- 
ciple of general application, throw a doubt upon the 
validity of other laws than those which are directly 
attacked. 2. The annulling of a law has a retroactive 
operation, inasmuch as the acts done under it are also 
annulled ; hence, unless the legislature should interfere 
specially^, a law is rendered ab niiti'o void, by which 
people have regulated their conduct, and upon which 
prudent men have founded reasonable expectations. 

3. This mode of proceeding is equally applicable to 
good and to bad laws ; since the defects in the form of 
the law are wholly unconnected with its practical 
operation 


* An example of this inconvenience is afforded by the intro- 
duction of the English ‘Criminal Law ’into Canada. See above, 

p. 202. 

® {But as a matter of fact the legislature does interfere. A law 
is repealed by another law, and the repeahng law provides in 
the ordinary course that acts done under the repealed law shall 
not be invalidated.) 

® ‘Le philosophe qui cherche k reformer une mauvaise loi ne 
nie pas I’existence dc cette loi et n’en conteste pas la validite ; il 
ne pr&che point I'insurrection contre elle. 11 expose ses raisons ; 
il fait sentir les inconvdniens de cette loi et les avantages qu’on 
trouveroit h la rdvoquer. Le caract^re de I’anarchiste est tout 
different. Il nie I’existence de la loi ; il en rejette la validitd ; il 
veut exciter les hommes k la mdconnoltre comme loi, et a se soulever 
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t'H \r IX In general it is desirable that all rules (even though 
inexpedient) which have been long acquiesced in by 
common usage, and which have been believed to be 
invested with the legal sanction, should be considered 
by the courts and by the government to have a binding 
force, until repealed by a competent authorit}'^ ; and in 
most countries the courts have acted upon this principle. 

It may be added, that the necessary vagueness of the 
rules respecting the portion of the law of the mother- 
country, which is in force in a new colony, (for example, 
of the rule of the English law, that a new colony 
acquires as much of the law of England as is suited to 
its condition), confers a very extensive power upon the 
courts of such a dependency, and invests them with 
legislative rather than judicial functions. It may, more- 
over, happen that the disposition of the courts to 
question the validity of the existing laws may be 
increased by a rivalry between lawyers of the dominant 
country and native lawyers in the dependency or even 
by a more ambitious attempt of the judges to supersede 
the subordinate government, and to get the entire man- 
agement of the dependency into their own hands'^. 

Another of the necessary or natural disadvantages 
intioduc- affecting a dependency, is its liability to an improper 
introduction of the laws, language, or religion of the 


dominant country. 

The ignorance of the dominant country respecting 
the concerns of the dependency, combined with the 
habit, common to all nations, of preferring its own in- 
stitutions and opinions to those of other communities, 
due regard disposes it to dislike the laws, language, and religion 
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contre son execution.’ Bentham, Tactique des Ass. Lagisl. tom. ii. 
p.290. 

^ See Long’s Jamaica, vol, i. pp. 70, 72, 

® See the account of the proceedings of the Supreme Court at 
Calcutta, in Mill’s History of India, bk. v. ch. vi. 
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of the depcndenc}’, and to substitute its own for them, ch\p ix. 
without adequate reasons for making the change, and 
without a due regard to the position, circumstances, and poMtiou, 
interests of the dependent community *. suneci 

The tendency to an improper introduction of the and 
laws of a dominant country into a dependency is so 
strong that the question as to the extent to which, and 
the manner in which, the supreme government ought to 
introduce the laws of the dominant country into the 
dependency deserves a careful examination. 

According to the rule which must, from the necessity 
of the case, obtain almost universally, new colonists 
take out with them the laws of their mother-country, 
so far as such laws are suited to the condition of the 
colony The question just stated, therefore, does not 
arise in the case of a dependency which is a colony of 
the dominant country ; and it anses only in the case of 
a dependency which has been acquired by treaty or 
conquest, and has preserved its original laws and 
institutions, which are different from those of its 
dominant country 

Some of the most important considerations respecting 
the transplantation of laws from one country to another 
have been stated by Mr. Bentham in his Traites de 
Lcgislatio)i. The following are the two first maxims 
which he lays dowm : ‘No law ought to be changed, 
and no custom ought to be abolished, without some 
special reason.’ ‘No custom ought to be changed 


* (When describing in his report the feuds between the French 
and English in Lower Canada, Lord Durham writes, ‘ It is not 
anywhere a virtue of the English race to look with complacency on 
any manners, customs, or laws which appear strange to them.’ 
Ridgway’s Ed. p. 23.) 

® Above, p. 187. 

® Ibid. pp. 198 (and 199, where it is shown that the colonies, which 
Great Britain acquired by conquest, were in the maui allowed to 
retain their own laws.) 
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Chap IX simply on the ground that it is repugnant to our habits 
and feelings 

These two maxims, however obvious and however 
important, have frequently been violated in the trans- 
plantation of the laws of a dominant country to a 
dependency. Many laws in dependencies have been 
changed, not because they produced inconvenient con- 
sequences, but because they differed from the corres- 
ponding laws of the dominant country, or because they 
were inconsistent with opinions which the people of the 
dependency did not share with the people of the domi- 
nant country. 

In deciding how far the native institutions of a ceded 
or conquered dependency shall be maintained, and how 
far the institutions of the dominant country shall be 
introduced in their stead, the persons conducting the 
government of such a dependency have strong in- 
ducements to adopt the latter course It is far easier 
to administer laws with which one is familiar than laws 
which one has to learn by a laborious process of study. 
It is likewise far easier to carry on the business of 
government in one’s own language than in a foreign 
language with which one is imperfectly acquainted, or 
which perhaps one is compelled to learn. More- 


^ Tom. iii. p. 366 . 

® (It IS only fair to point out, that changes in institutions brought 
about by conquest or cession sometimes are not only beneficial to 
the conquered dependency, but are also after a while recognised by 
the inhabitants of the dependency as being beneficial. This was 
the case with Canada. Mr. Parkman says, (The Old Regime in 
Canada, conclusion), 'A happier calamity never befell a people 
than the conquest of Canada by the British arms ; ’ and again, 
(Montcalm and Wolfe, conclusion), * Civil liberty was given them 
by the British sword.* If the Canadians had not gained by their 
change of masters, they would no doubt have risen when the 
war of Independence between Great Britain and her North 
American colonies broke out. See Raynal’s ‘East and West 
Indies,* bk. xvii.) 
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over, it requires a considerable sacrifice of self-love, Ch\p ix 
and some magnanimity, for a ruler to subject himself to 
the necessity as it were of going to school, and to 
place himself voluntarily in a situation of inferiority, in 
respect of knowledge, to the persons whom he is 
to govern. Whereas, if the opposite system be 
adopted, the ruler is placed in a situation of almost 
immeasurable superiority to the natives, inasmuch as he 
is as far superior to them m knowledge as in power. 
Furthermore, there is the disinterested attachment 
which most men acquire for the institutions of their native 
country, partly from being habituated to live under 
them, and partly from being accustomed to hear them 
extolled and to be told that it is patriotic to admire and 
love them. Consequently, when we see a native of the 
dominant country aiming at an injudicious introduction 
of its institutions into a dependency, it ought not to be 
inferred that he is actuated solely by a desire of in- 
creasing his own power or importance. Many such 
attempts have been made from a sincere, though mis- 
taken, notion of the intrinsic excellence of the institution, 
and from a supposition that it was suited to all countries 
and all states of civilisation. The introduction of the 
tenure of land into Hindostan, which is known by the 
name of the permanent settlement, was prompted by the 
desire of creating in Hindostan such a body of wealthy 
landowners as exists in England'; and though the 

' {The Permanent Settlement of Bengal dates from 1793, when 
Lord Cornwalhs was governor general. Sir G. Campbell’s Essay 
on the tenure of land m India, in the volume on Systems of Land 
Tenure in various countries, published by the Cobden Club, gives 
a somewhat different account from that contained in the text. 

‘ Nothing,’ he says, ‘was farther from the thoughts of Lord Corn- 
wallis and his advisers, than to create absolute landlords after the 
English pattern.’ See the article on ‘India’ in the Imperial 
Gazetteer of India, and ‘The Marquess of Cornwallis' in the 
‘ Rulers of India ’ Series.) 
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ciivp. IX measure has been most disastrous in its consequences, 
yet there is no doubt that the author of it thought that 
the state of things which he attempted to introduce 
would regenerate Hindoo society. In like manner an 
English lawyer would naturally, from ancient habit, seek 
to introduce trial by^ jury in any dependency where 
he was employed, however little suited to the circum- 
stances of the country this mode of trial might be. 

But a government which attempts to change suddenly 
the law of a dependency will soon find that it has un- 
dertaken a difficult, ana, in part, an impracticable task. 

In the first place, the civil law of a country can 
hardly be supplanted b^^ a foreign system of juris- 
pinidencc without throwing into confusion all titles to 
property and all rights founded on contracts. The 
wholesale importation of a foreign system of juris- 
prudence necessarily creates great confusion in this 
respect, even if it should be effected by the communi- 
cation of written laws. But the confusion is increased 
still further, if an attempt should be made to import a 
body of unwritten law. Law existing in the form of a 
statute or a code can be transferred from one country 
to another with certainty, since a precise designation of 
the law intended to be transferred can be given. Thus 
(as we have already stated) the act styled the Declar- 
atoiy Act of the Bahama Islands, determined how much 
of the statute law of England should be deemed to be 
in force in those islands, by enumerating the statutes to 
which it refers^. But unwritten law, which does not 
exist in a compact or explicit form, and which must be 
collected from the decisions of courts and from au- 
thoritative textwriters, cannot be designated with pre- 
cision, and can be described only by terms of which 

* (In some of the Eastern colonies of Great Bntaun, trial by jury 
IS not unfrequently found difiBcult to work.) 

“ Above, pp. 190-1. 
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the import is unfixed and fluctuating. Thus the Cii \p IX 
‘criminal law' of England was introduced into Canada 
in T774; but it IS not at all clear (as Lord Durham 
states 111 his Report) what is the extent of this phrase. 

Again, in Canada the French law of evidence obtains in 
all civil proceedings, with the exception of ‘commercial 
cases/ to which the English law of evidence is to be 
applied, but (as Lord Durham further states) no two 
lawyers agree in their definition of ‘commercial cases 

There is, moreover, great difficulty in introducing 
into any country a foreign system of judicial procedure, 
and expelling the system established in the practice of 
the courts. The rules of judicial procedure commonly 
exist as usages, and not in the form of legislative 
regulations, and these usages arc mainly preserved 
among the body of advocates. The advocates may, 
therefore, be considered as a sort of voluntary auxiliaries 
to the government, for the purpose of administering 
justice ; so that any change which renders their acquired 
knowledge useless, must for a time throw serious im- 
pediments in the way of the regular conduct of the 
government. 

In the next place, it is to be remembered that a large 
part of the habit of obedience to a government rests 
upon associations with ancient institutions and ancient 
names ; and that a sudden introduction of foreign laws 
and usages into a dependency is likely to breed serious 
discontent, and to embarrass the operations of the 
government, even if these laws and usages should be 
intrinsically better than those which they supplant. An 
example of such a wanton change of laws is afforded by 
the conduct of the French during their short-lived 
possession of the island of Malta in 1798. Although 
the government had been, up to the moment of their 

^ Report on the Affairs of British North America, p. 42 folio ed. 

(p. 82 Ridgway’s Ed.). 

S 
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Cii-vr. IX. arrival, in the hands of a monastic order and although 
the people were completely imbued with the old 
Catholic ideas, the French nevertheless, almost im- 
mediately after they had assumed the administration of 
the government, set about introducing the modern laws 
of revolutionised France, such as the secularisation of 
the church property, the suppression of convents and 
monasteries, the abolition of entails, and so forth. The 
consequence was that the inhabitants soon rose in 
insurrection against their new rulers, and called in the 
assistance of the English, who blockaded Valletta, and 
ultimately compelled the French garrison to capitulate. 
The recent conduct of the French at Algiers ® appears 
likewise to have been dictated in some respects by a 
similar disregard for the pecuhar opinions and usages 
of the native inhabitants. 

If the rulers of a ceded or conquered dependency 
should be determined, by the considerations to which we 
have adverted, to retain the body of the native institutions 
and usages, then another class of difficulties anses. 

The government of a dependency which is virtually 
dependent must be superintended and mainly con- 
ducted by the dominant country, and, to a certain 
extent, by natives of the dominant country. Now the 
natives of the dominant country who are employed 
in governing a dependency are necessarily ignorant, 
to a great degree, of its peculiar institutions, and they 
are perhaps ignorant of its language. They may, 
however, to a considerable extent, overcome these 
obstacles to good government. They may acquire a 
competent knowledge of the peculiar institutions of the 

‘ (The knights of St. John.} 

® (The French took Algiers in 1830, and appear to have treated 
the natives in a very high handed way. At the time when this 
book was written, they were engaged in war with the celebrated 
Emir Abd-El-Kadir.} 
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country, and before deciding on any legislative innova- Chap ix 
tion they may consult a person versed in the native 
law. They may also learn the language of the place ; 
a task of no great difficulty for a few educated persons, 
though impossible for an entire population. 

Yet, however unprejudiced and candid such a ruler 
may be, it is scarcely to be conceived that he should 
not have some undue bias in favour of the institutions 
of the dominant country, and against the institutions of 
the dependency: so that he is likely to incline to the 
improper introduction of the former in the place of the 
latter, and may thus not only produce confusion in the 
laws of the place, but may also unnecessarily offend the 
opinions and disturb the habits of the people. 

After all, the rulers of such a dependency may find 
that their best intentioned efforts to promote the general 
welfare are misconstrued, attributed to bad motives, and 
received with coldness, mistrust, and ingratitude, either 
because they do not coincide with the prevailing senti- 
ments and opinions of the people, or because they 
emanate from natives of the dominant country. 

These remarks show that much mutual forbearance, 
on the part both of government and people, is requisite 
in a dependency so situated. 

On the one hand, the rulers should not expect 
that the government of such a dependency is to be 
as easily and satisfactorily conducted as that of an 
independent state ; and they, therefore, should be pre- 
pared to meet with many crosses and disappointments 
in the management of its affairs. The people are 
inevitably prejudiced against them and their mode of 
carrying on the government, and involuntarily refer 
measures and actions to standards of which the rulers 
are ignorant; while they naturally seethe prejudices of 
the people in a strong light, because those prejudices 
are different from their own. Under these circum- 


s 2 
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CnA.r IX stances, it is the duty of such a ruler to view with an 
indulgent and favourable eye the character and manners 
of the people placed under his care ; to be kind to their 
virtues, and a little blind to their defects. As Colendge 
says in his remarks on Sir A. Ball : 'A more venial and 
almost desirable fault can scarcely be attributed to a 
governor than that of strong attachment to the people 
whom he is sent to govern 

On the other hand, the people m such a dependency 
should remember that they hold their peculiar laws and 
institutions at the pleasure of the dominant country, 
and that the government can at any moment throw 
everything into confusion, by setting the public opinion 
of the dominant country against the dependency, and 
by raising a cry that its interests are sacrificed to those 
of its dependency; which, though not a popular cry in 
the dependency, is a popular cry in the dominant 
country They should remember that the government, 
by retaining the native institutions of the dependency, 
necessarily subjects itself to some of the errors of 
ignorance, since persons who are not natives of the 
dependency cannot thoroughly understand its peculiar 
institutions. They should also make allowance for the 
natural preference of nearly all men for their native 
laws and usages, and their sincere desire to introduce 
them in other countnes, without any intention of 
aggrandising themselves, or depressing the natives. 
They should likewise be prepared for some religious 
repugnance, for the religious intolerance which sho’ws 
itself in opinion, if not in the law, and perhaps for 
attempts to convert them to the faith of the dominant 
country, which may spring from benevolent though 
mistaken motives. 

^ The Friend, vol. in. p. 325. 

® (It would be difficult to make a cry of this kind popular in 
England at the present day.) 
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In general, the natives of such a dependency should Chap, ix 
always seek to put a fair and candid construction on the 
conduct of the government; they should abstain from 
condemning it hastily, and should make due allowance 
for the difficulties and disadvantages of its position ; 
they should excuse slight errors of judgment where 
they see a generally good disposition, and should 
remember that the ultimate appeal lies to a quarter (viz. 
the public opinion of the dominant country) where there 
IS little knowledge of the peculiar opinions and feelings 
of the dependency, and little disposition to sympathise 
with them. Moreover they should avoid the error of 
blaming a political measure, merely because they them- 
selves had no concern in it. 

So great are the disadvantages of dependence, that it 
is in general fortunate for a civilised country to be 
sufficiently powerful to have an independent govern- 
ment, and to be ruled by natives. But if a civilised 
country is, from its size, and other natural circumstances, 
condemned to political dependence, it is incumbent on 
every wise and patriotic man whose lot is cast in it, not 
to lament the inevitable results of the smallness of its 
territory or the scantiness of its population, or its 
political weakness, but to seek to procure for it all the 
benefits compatible with its position, and to render its 
dependence on the dominant country as little onerous 
as possible. 

Having concluded these general remarks on the 
tendency of a dominant country to make unnecessary 
changes in the institutions of a ceded or conquered 
dependency, by the introduction of its own peculiar 
institutions, we proceed to consider somewhat more in 
detail the circumstances which ought to determine 
the dominant country to a greater or less extension of 
its peculiar institutions to such a dependency. 

The preceding remarks have been intended to show 
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Chap IX that, unless the dependency is a colony which has 
carried out with it the laws, opinions, and customs of 
the dominant country, it is subject to violent changes of 
its laws, dictated by the insufficient knowledge of its 
peculiarities, and the reasons of such peculiarities, which 
is possessed by its rulers, or by their want of sympathy 
with the opinions and usages of its people. 

When the dependency is a colony of the dominant 
country, which settled in an uninhabited district, or 
which has reduced the native population to a condition 
of slavery, or has completely absorbed them into its 
own body (as was the case with the Greek colonies on 
the coasts of the Mediterranean), or which has expelled 
or exterminated the abonginal inhabitants [as has been 
done by the Spanish ^ and English colonies in America 
and Australia) — there is a general agreement between 
the laws of the mother-country and the dependency, 
and the mother-country has no inducement to disturb 
the laws of the dependency, for the purpose of intro- 
ducing its own laws in their stead. 

The question can arise only respecting a dependency 
which, not being a colony of the dominant country, 
possesses peculiar laws and institutions, either formed 
under an independent government of its own, or derived 
from its own mother-country. The cases in which the 
question arises may be considered to be threefold; the 
difference between them being, however, a difference 
only of degree. 

In the first of the three cases, a civilised nation 
acquires a temtory completely occupied by a people in 
a low state of civilisation, and governs it as a depend- 
ency. The British dominions in Hindostan afford a 

’ {The Spaniards expelled or exterminated the aboriginal in- 
habitants of the West Indian islands, but on the contment there 
was a great deal of intermixture of race, and the Indian assimilated 
the Spaniard almost as much as the Spaniard the Indian.) 
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remarkable and well-known example of this case Df the Chap ix 
problem In the circumstances just stated, it is desir- 
able to introduce into the half-civihsed dependency as 
much as possible of the laws of the civilised dominant 
country. But unless the introduction of the institutions 
of the dominant country into a dependency thus situated 
be made with great caution, circumspection, and skill, 
and unless the persons employed in administering the 
government qualify themselves for the task by much 
previous study and reflection, great evils may be ex- 
pected to result from it, as has been proved by the 
expenence of the English rule in the East Indies. 

The following are some of the evils which have 
resulted from the rule of the English in the East 
Indies. Hasty and crude acts of legislation have 
emanated from the government, making extensive 
changes in large classes of existing rights, and thereby 
creating a general feeling that property and industry are 
insecure ^ This conduct of the British government in 

' ^ Our countrymen complain that they are refused the trial by 
jury in civil causes ; that the judges have, in many particular cases, 
acted partially and illegally; that they have denied Magna Charta 
to have force m India, &c., &c. But the wrongs of the natives are 
much more insupportable. The judges, m order to extend their 
authority, have given lo the Act of Parliament the most literal, 
rigid, unfair construction : for example, all persons who rent farms 
of the company are, they say, servants of the company, and there- 
fore, by the letter of the Act, subject to the English court of lustice. 

By such means, multitudes of Indians are brought under the English 
law; that is, a complicated system of law, so voluminous that years 
of study are requisite to enable even Englishmen to acquire a know- 
ledge of it, is at once transplanted into a country whose inhabitants 
are strangers even to the language in which it is written. The ar- 
bitrary institutions of a commercial republic, in which all men are 
equal, are made the laws of a despotic empire, where distinctions 
between every class of men are religiously observed, and where 
such distinctions are even become necessary to subordination and 
government. In a word, a law is given them, which clashes with 
their own law and their own religion, and shocks their manners and 
prejudices in a thousand instances.*— Letter of Sir Samuel Romilly 
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Citvr IX. India has been the more remarkable, since the English 
are in general averse to sweeping political changes, 
and are not, like the French, accustomed to carry out 
pnnciples in practice to their furthest logical conse- 
quences. While these sweeping and almost revolu- 
tionary changes of property have been going on, no 
attempt has been made to dissolve the alliance between 
the law and the religion of the country, which is the 
great obstacle to social progress in Hindostan, as m the 
other Onental states. Up to the present day the muftis 
and the pundits are the only professors of Mahomedan 
and Hindoo law in India, and the judges and advocates 
have recourse to them for the solution and decision of 
any question belonging to their respective systems of 
laws, which may arise in actual practice. The code 
which has been prepared by the recent commission in 
India will for the first time confer on the Hindoos the 
inestimable benefit of a body of positive law, which 
professes to rest on merely human authority, and which 
may therefore be reasoned about or even altered with- 
out impiety^. 

It may be remarked, that where a civilised people 
(such as the English in India) make any extensive and 
mischievous change in the laws of a people of inferior 
civilisation, the latter are unable to resist the change, on 
account of the greater energy, knowledge, and resources 
of the ruling class, their mutual reliance and their 
powers of co-operation and assistance. 

to Mr. Roget, March, 1781 . in the Memoirs of Sir Samuel Romilly, 
vol. 1. pp. 157-S. (A proximate cause of the Indian Mutiny is 
supposedto have been the apprehension of changes, in consequence 
of Lord Dalhousie’s annexation of Oudh, although the intention 
and the result of that annexation were to substitute good for in- 
famously bad government. The difficulty of Europeans m dealing 
with native, especially Eastern, races is to allow sufficiently for their 
intense Conservatism.) 

^ See Trevelyan on the Education of the People in India, p. 152. 
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Although British India may have derived considerable Chvp ix 
benefit from the superior honesty and intelligence of 
the English office-holders, yet the practice of employing 
Englishmen exclusively^ in all important offices has, on 
account of the necessity of giving them high salaries 
and the inadequacy of the native public revenue, led to 
the accumulation of an enormous mass of duties on the 
head of a single person and has produced a practical 
denial of justice, and an abdication of the most useful 
functions of government, in many parts of the country. 

The insults often offered to the feelings of the natives 
by the overbearing behaviour of the English would be 
of less importance, if the more permanent and serious 
interests of the people were efficiently protected. But 
unhappily it seems that, in most parts of the country, 
life and property are scarcely more secure than they 
were under the native governments, and that the mam 
benefit which the people have derived from the British 
rule IS the exemption from foreign invasion ®. 

Though a prospect of benefit to the people of India 
has been recently opened by the measures of the 
government for the improvement and diffusion of 
education, and the more extended employment of the 
natives m the public service, it is lamentable to think 
how little good has hitherto resulted to them from the 
acts of a government which has of late years been, 
perhaps, the most benevolent which ever existed in any 
country. 

* (In the Introduction, pp. lix, lx, it is shown that the introduction 
of the principle of open competition has tended to the exclusion 
of the natives of India from the higher posts of the government 
service, and that in the case of a dependency like India, it is a 
standing difficulty how at once to secure the best administrators, 
and yet not to exclude natives from the work of administration.) 

‘ (See p 20 note, as to the collector magistrate.) 

• See Shore’s Notes on India. (The criticism fortunately does 
not hold good at the present day.) 
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Lnvi* IX In the second of the three cases, a civilised nation 
acquires a dependency inhabited by a civilised people, 
but only thinly or partially inhabited, and, therefore, 
offering facilities for the settlement of immigrants from 
the dominant country. This is the case with Canada^, 
and it is a case which offers peculiar difficulties in 
practice. The struggle of the two populations on the 
same soiP is likely to lead to a conflict between them, 
which will not be settled without the interference of the 
dominant country. It is difficult to decide upon what 
principles this interference should be made On the 
one hand, the new immigrants may reasonably demand 
the alteration of any laws which debar them from 
occupying and cultivating the land, or which otherwise 
impede their industry or prosperity. On the other 
hand, the original possessors of the country have a just 
ground of complaint, if the institutions of the dominant 
state are introduced to a greater extent than is necessary 
for accomplishing these purposes. 

In the last of the three cases, a civilised nation 
acquires a dependency inhabited by a civilised people, 
but fully peopled and affording no facilities for the 
introduction of new settlers. In this case it is fit that 
the dependency should retain its peculiar institutions; 
that its government should, as far as possible, be 
administered by natives ; and in short that the dominant 

^ (This is powerfully brought out in Lord Durham’s report ) 

^ (The difficulty of having two populations on the same soil is 
the result of colonisation, but has no necessary connexion with the 
relation between a dominant country and a dependency For 
instance, in the South African Republic (the Transvaal), at the 
present day, there is the difficulty caused by the influx of English 
immigrants to the gold mines, bidding fair to out-number the 
Boers, who are the possessors of the country ; a law was passed 
last year in the Republic reducing the period of residence required 
for the acquisition of political rights, in other words favouring the 
new immigrants. As to the admission of new citizens by the 
Greek states and Rome, see the note to p, 129.) 
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country should create as little disturbance in the Cii\r ix 
political management of the dependenc}’ as is consistent 
with its dependent position. The provinces of the 
Roman state aiford an example of the mode of govern- 
ment in question, for although the Roman provincial 
governors were often rapacious, insolent, and ciuel, j’et 
(as has been already remarked ’) it v’as the policy of the 
Roman government to interfere sparingly with the 
native institutions of the provinces. Every reader of 
the New Testament is aware how little the Romans 
interfered with the verj’^ peculiar institutions of the 
province of Judaea, before they were provoked by the 
insubordination of the Jews to destroy J erusalem. 

Lombardy® is a modern instance of the same sort of 
rule, for though this dependenej^ of the Austrian 
empire is subject to the general control of the imperial 
government, yet the details of its administration are 
managed by natives, and the Italian is the language of 
the government and the law. The governments of 
Malta and the Ionian isles afford other instances of the 
same system. 

It may be remarked generally of dependencies 
belonging to the latter class, that when any of their 
laws is changed, the change ought to be made in the 
spirit of the existing institutions. 

But if it be inexpedient for the government to change 
suddenly the laws of a dependency, it is still more 
inexpedient for the government to attempt to make a 
sudden change in its language. The acquisition of a 
new language is a slow and laborious process; and it 
implies an amount of diligence, leisure, and intelligence 
which cannot be expected of an entire community of 
adults. The great mass of mankind never acquire a 
language by study; they only know the language 
which they imperceptibly imbibe during infancy and 
' Above, p. lao * {See note a to p. aia.) 
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childhood. It is no more possible for a government, by 
the expression of its will, and by offering rewards or 
threatening punishments, to change suddenly the lan- 
guage of its subjects, than to add a cubit to their stature 
or to give them a sixth sense. A government may 
publish its laws and other acts in a foreign language, 
but it cannot cause the people to understand them; it 
may prohibit advocates from pleading m their native 
tongue, but it cannot enable them, however much they 
may desire it, to plead in an acquired language ; it may 
declare that contracts and testaments made in the 
language of the country are invalid, but it cannot enable 
parties to contracts or testators to comprehend the 
meaning of instruments drawn in a foreign tongue. 
Many examples might be given of the mischievous 
effects which have been produced by an attempt to force 
the language of a government upon the people. Thus 
when Joseph II. attempted to treat Hungary as a 
dependency, to incorporate it with Austna, and to 
reform its laws by his own authority, the people for a 
time submitted, unwillingly, to his useful though too 
hastily introduced reforms , but when he ordered 
St Stephen’s crown to be carried to Vienna, and issued 
an edict making German the language of government 
throughout Hungary, the people rose in insurrection 
against him^. In like manner, the measures of the 
King of Holland for introducing the use of the Dutch 
language into Belgium, in the place of the French 
language which was spoken by the educated classes, 
created a general discontent throughout Belgium, and 
contributed materially to produce the Belgian revolu- 
tion, and the consequent separation of Belgium from 
Holland ^ 

^ See note (N) at the end of the volume. 

^ (In Russian Poland the railway officials are forbidden to use the 
Polish language. As an instance of the absence of any restriction on 
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Without going at length into the question of the Cuap ix 
influence of a common language in assimilating the 
opinions and customs of different parts of the same 
empire, and in cementing national union, we may 
remark that the use of a common language is consistent 
with the existence of the strongest antipathies between 
different communities, as is proved by the mutual 
hatreds of independent states, derived from the same 
national stock and speaking the same language, in 
ancient Greece, and in modern Italy and Germany'. 

Even, therefore, if a dominant country should succeed 
in diffusing its own language among the people of a 
dependency, it might fail in creating the attachment to 
its government, which was the end sought by the 
introduction of its language. And if by a forcible or 
over-hasty introduction of its language it engendered 
discontent in the dependency, it would produce an 
effect the very opposite to that intended ; since, instead 
of attaching the people of the dependency to itself, it 
would strengthen their aversion to its supremacy. It 
IS obvious that the best mode of incorporating a body 
of people with the rest of an empire is to render them 
contented and happy; and that any measure which 
renders them discontented is likely to prevent that 
incorporation. 

In like manner, it can rarely happen that any reason 
should exist why the supreme government should 
attempt to change the religion of a dependency, whose 

language in the British empire, it may be stated that the British 
North America Act of 1867 expressly provides that either English 
or French may be used in the Debates of the Dominion Parhament 
and the Quebec legislature, as well as in any Dominion Court of 
Justice established under the Act, and in the Courts of Quebec, and 
that the Acts and records of the Dominion Parliament shall be 
pnnted in both languages.) 

' {German-speaking Alsace and English-speaking Ireland might 
be added to the hst of examples.) 
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Chap IX. people have a religion different from that of the 
dominant country. The religion of a people is in 
general less easily changed by a government than their 
language. The history of Europe abounds with ex- 
amples of the misery produced by the ineffectual 
attempts of governments to convert their subjects to 
another creed by force or civil disabilities. Even 
Mr. Gladstone (whose principles seem to lead to the 
conclusion that a sovereign legislature ought to use all 
the means in its power for diffusing among its subjects 
the religious faith which the majority of its members 
believe to be true) admits that a dominant country is 
not bound to deprive a church in a dependency of its 
endowments, although the doctrines of that church may 
be different from those of its own established church or 
churches^. Indeed, dependencies have been so far 
treated as separate from the dominant country for 
religious purposes, that the English North American 
colonies® were regarded as asylums against religious 
persecution, and no attempt was made by the govern- 
ment of the mother-country to interfere with their 
peculiar religious tenets and modes of church govern- 
ment. 

Exclusion The self-partiality which leads the dominant country 
of the de- ^0 introduce its own laws, language, and religion into a 
dependency, without due regard to the circumstances 
offices in and interests of the latter, also brings upon the depend- 

their own 
country 

^ The State in its relations with the Church, ch. viii, § 68 
(p 276)* 

® (This IS not true of all the English colonies in North America 
For instance, the Royal Letters Patent under which the Bermudas 
were colonised, excluded persons ‘addicted to the superstition of 
the Church of Rome.* It is true that the New England colonies 
were asylums for persecuted Puritans, but the colonists m their 
turn became in many cases persecutors, as the treatment of the 
Quakers shows See Doyle’s History of the English in America, 
the Puritan Colonies, vol. ii. ch. 11.) 
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ency other evils of a similar nature. Thus it causes the Cnu' ix 
appointment of natives of the dominant country to 
offices in the dependency, and the exclusion of natives 
of the dependency from them, without sufficient reason 
for the preference \ 

The following remarks will serve to indicate the 
principal disadvantages arising to the dependency from 
this source. 

^ The following account of the former practice in this respect in 
the English dependencies is given by Long, in his History of 
Jamaica “Without doubt,” says Davenant, “it must be very 
prejudicial, both to the southern and northern colonies, that many 
offices and places of trust there should be granted by patent to 
persons in England, with liberty to execute such employments by 
deputies. By which means, they are generally farmed out to indi- 
gent persons, who grind and fleece the people; so that, although 
many of the inhabitants arc rich, sober, and judicious men, yet 
they are excluded from offices of trust, except such as are charge- 
able in the execution ; which is inconsistent with all the rules of 
well-governing a country.” There is, I am sorry to own, too much 
of prophetic truth in this remark. The natives in our colonies, as 
if proscribed for some defect of ability or good morals, cannot, 
without the utmost difficulty, creep into any lucrative employments. 

Having little, if any, interest among the distributors of office, they 
are driven to an humble distance ; whence they have the morti- 
fication of observing the progress to wealth of those more favoured 
subjects, who are sent across the ocean to pamper themselves on 
the fatness of their land. The most lucrative offices m this island 
(the governor’s excepted) are granted by the crown to persons re- 
siding m England, and by these patentees are farmed or rented to 
deputies and sub- deputies acting in Jamaica, who remit annually 
several thousand pounds to their pnncipals. The rent of these 
deputations being screwed up to the very highest pitch, some of 
the officers have made no scruple formerly to exert their utmost 
industry towards enlarging their fees and perquisites at the expense 
of the aggrieved inhabitants. Before these places became so pro- 
fitable as to be objects of sufficient value to the ministry for gratify- 
ing their dependents, the assembly made some attempts to restrain 
the patentees.’ — (History of Jamaica, vol. 1. pp. 79, 80.) On the 
preference of Spaniards to natives for offices in Naples, the Nether- 
lands, and the American colonies, see above, pp. 137, 148-9, and 
notes. (See also the Introduction, p. lix.) 

* (The corresponding advantages must be borne in mind, for the 
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The natives of the dominant country are in general 
imperfectly acquainted with the circumstances of the 
dependency, with its laws and customs, and sometimes 
with its language. They are, therefore, not qualified to 
fill any office in it, of which the duties are not merely 
mechanical The appointment of natives of the domi- 
nant country is also naturally viewed with dislike by the 
people of the dependency, and therefore renders the 
government unpopular among those who are imme- 
diately subject to it. Moreover, the exclusion of the 
natives of the dependency from offices in their own 
country diminishes their incentives to industry and 
useful exertion. It is, likewise, more expensive to 
employ natives of the dominant country in the public 
offices of a dependency, than natives of the dependency 
itself, since the former must be compensated for the 
sacrifice which they make in leaving their home and 
native country, and often m living in a climate per- 
nicious to their health 

Not only, however, is the dominant country induced 
by its self-partiality to appoint natives of its own to 
offices in the dependency, but from its general indif- 
ference about the welfare of the dependency; it often 
selects these persons without a due regard for their 
qualifications^. Hence the wish to provide for political 

appointment of natives of the dominant country within reasonable 
limits brings with it — 

1. In all cases freedom from local prejudice. 

2. In some cases, as in India, honest and just instead of in all 
probability corrupt and unjust administration.) 

^ (Gibbon (ch. xvii), points out that under the code of Justinian, 
a man was precluded without special permission of the emperor 
from holding the government of his native province. This pro- 
vision was made in order to prevent jobbery, and shows that there 
are two sides to the question of ‘ exclusion of natives ’as discussed 
in the text.) 

“ (See what is said in the Introduction as to open competition, 
pp. xlvi, lix.) 
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partizans or private friends, by placing them in public chai- ix 
offices, has frequently been gratified at the cost of 
dependencies. This is no modern evil; for, from the due regard 
time of the Romans downwards, a provincial governor- 
ship or other appointment seems to have been regarded 
as a legitimate means of repairing a shattered fortune’. 

’ ‘The French colonies, settled by profligate men ^ who fled from 
the restraints or punishment of the law, seemed at first to stand m 
need of nothing but a strict police; they were therefore committed 
to chiefs who had an unlimited authority. The spirit of intrigue, 
natural to all courts, but more especially familiar to a nation where 
gallantry gives to women an universal ascendant, has at all times 
filled the highest posts in America with worthless men, loaded with 
debts and vices. The ministry, from some sense of shame, and the 
fear of raising such men where their disgrace was known, have sent 
them beyond sea, to improve or retrieve their fortunes, among 
people who were ignorant of their misconduct. An ill-iudged com- 
passion, and that mistaken maxim of courtiers, that villainy is ne- 
cessary, and villains are useful, made them deliberately sacrifice the 
peace of the planters, the safety of the colonics, and the very inte- 
rests of the state to a set of infamous persons only fit to be imprisoned. 

These rapacious and dissolute men stifled the seeds of all that was 
good and laudable, and checked the progress of their prosperity 
which was rising spontaneously.* — Raynal, bk, xiii [vol. iv p. 289). 

‘Armed with such various authorities, and possessing such tran- 
scendent pre-eminence and privileges as 1 have described, it is not 
to be expected, from the common fallibility of human nature, that 
every colony-governor (placed at so great a distance from the 
mother-country) should, on every occasion, hetjr Jus faculties meekly. 

Great caution is therefore undoubtedly necessary, on the part of a 
British minister, m the choice of persons for a trust of so great 
weight and dignity ; the powers with which our plantation governors 
are invested being more extensive than those which the laws of 
England allow to the sovereign himself. It is, however, a melan- 
choly truth, that party merit and connexions are commonly the 

^ (A distinction must be drawn between sending out a bad type of 
colonists, and sending out a bad t^-pc of officials to govern colonists. 

Instances of both faults are numberless. As to the former, Bacon’s words 
in his Essay on plantations may be quoted • * It is a shameful and unblessed 
thing to take the scum of people and wicked condemned men to be the 
people with whom you plant.* As to the latter, a good description of 
French official corruption in Canada will be found m Parkman's * Montcalm 
and Wolfe,’ ch xvii • ‘Canada,* he says, ‘was tlie prey of official jackals ’) 

T 
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Chap IX The preceding remarks respecting the appointment 
of natives of the dominant country to offices in a 
dependency are applicable, though not with quite equal 
force, to dependencies of all descriptions. 

If the dependency is a colony of the dominant 
country, and its founders have consequently taken 
out with them its law, language, religion, and customs; 
natives of the dominant country are generally fitted, 
or can, without any great difficulty, fit themselves, 
for public offices in the dependency. But unless there 
should be in such a dependency an insufficient number 
of persons competent for public offices, it is inexpedient, 
for the reasons already assigned, systematically to 
appoint to them natives of the dominant country. If 
the dependency have been acquired by conquest or 
cession, and if its laws, language, religion, and customs 
should in consequence be different from those of the 
dominant country, it is extremely difficult for a native 
of the dominant country to qualify himself for the 
performance of official duties in the dependency. It 
may sometimes be necessary (though this necessity can 
seldom arise) to introduce the laws of the dominant 
country into a dependency of the latter sort. If such 
a necessity should occur, natives of the dominant 
country must be employed for the purpose of introducing 
them. 

Inasmuch as the natives of a dependency do not 
aspire to offices in the dominant country, they rea- 

mostforcible recommendations with which a candidate for a distant 
government can present himself ; and that persons equally devoid 
of character, ability, and fortune, have sometimes been sent to pre- 
side in our most important settlements, as if justice and public 
virtue were best administered and promoted by men most distin- 
guished for ignorance and profligacy, and that they would prove 
the best protectors of other people’s fortunes, who by vice and pro- 
fusion had dissipated their own ! ’ — Edwards’ West Indies, bk vi. 
ch. i (vol. u. p.390). See also Long’s Jamaica, vol. i. p. 27. 
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sonably expect to be appointed to those in their own Chap ix 
little community h Not only, therefore, are their 
feelings wounded by their exclusion from these offices, 
but this injury to their feelings is aggravated by the 
incompetency of the natives of the dominant country 
who are appointed to them. The appointment of 
incompetent persons to offices, and the exclusion of 
competent persons from them, is of peculiar importance 
in a dependency; for, as will be more fully shown in 
the next chapter, much depends, under any circum- 
stances, upon the character and composition of the 
official body in a dependency which is not virtually' 
independent. They cannot fail to exercise a con- 
siderable power; partly, on account of the necessary 
ignorance of the home government respecting the de- 
pendency, and of their having the chief means of 
furnishing it with information; partly, on account of 
the distance of the dependency from the dominant 
country, and the consequent latitude of discretion 
which must be allowed to them m the execution of 
political measures. 

It may be here remarked that the arrangement of 
placing the civil and military government of a dependency 
under a common head®, which convenience or economy 

* (Adam Smith in his chapter on Colonies, Pt. III. lays great 
stress on the necessity of giving openings in public life to the 
inhabitants of a colony. He says in the passage quoted below, 
pp. 2 go-i, ‘Men desiic to have some share in the management of 
public affairs chiefly on account of the importance which it gives 
them,’ he argues ‘ that, if the mother-country were to insist on taxing 
the colonies without the consent of their assemblies, that sense of 
importance would be outraged, and as a compensation he suggests 
representation in the Imperial Parliament, by which ‘ a new method 
of acquiring importance, a new and more dazzlmg object of am- 
bition, would be presented to the leading men of each colony.’) 

® (In the British colonies, at the present day, the governor is 
nominaUy commander-in-chief, but the command of the troops is 
as a matter of fact separate from the civil government, except m 

T 2 
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Chap. IX. has dictated in the early stages of a new settlement, 
or under other peculiar circumstances, has often been 
continued for a longer time than the circumstances 
of the case justified, and when a due regard for the 
interests of the dependency would have led to a 
separation of the military command from the civil 
government. 

Interests Owing to the general indifference and ignorance of 
pendMcy th® dominant country and the supreme government 
liable to respectine: the condition of a dependency, they do 

besacn- ^ , . . .. . , 

ficedto not think about its concerns in ordinary times and 
interSts^of under ordinary circumstances. But if, on any extra- 
p^ties*^ ordinary occasion, any question affecting a dependency 
mthe should happen to excite the attention of the domi- 

dominant 

country, nant country and the supreme government^ it is rarely 
treated (especially if the form of the supreme govern- 
ment be popular) with reference to the true interests 
of the dependency itself, or even of the dominant 
countiy as regards the dependency^; but it is com- 
monly sacrificed to the temporary interests of the 
political parties in the dominant country which are 
contending for the possession of political power. In 
this manner the people of the dependency become the 
sport of questions and interests in which they are not 
concerned, and the nature of which they do not even 
understand. 

It may be observed generally, that the more for- 
bearing, considerate, and rational the conduct of the 
dominant country towards its dependency may be, the 
less onerous is the dependent condition of the latter, 
and the less cogent are the objections to its continuance. 

the case of Gibraltar, Malta, and the Bermudas. The governors of 
these three colonies, as being important military stations, are 
nlways military ofScers of high rank who also command the 
troops.) 

* {The abolition of slavery is an instance to the contrary.) 
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On the other hand, the more irrational and unwise may chap ix 
be the conduct of the dominant country, and the more 
It sacrifices the pemianent interests of the dependency to 
Its own party conflicts, [conflicts which are alien not only 
to the interests, but also to the feelings of the dependent 
people,) the more desirable is it that the dependency 
should enjoy practical, and ultimately obtain legal, inde- 
pendence. 

Before we quit this topic we may remark generally, The ae- 

that in consequence of the political relation which 

subsists between a dependency and the dominant ‘"the wars 
111 , . 

country, the dependency bears a share, to a greater or dominant 
less extent, of many of the calamities in which the 
dominant country may be involved 'through the errors 
of its government or from any other cause. For 
example, if the dominant country should be plunged 
in wars, either from the necessity of self-defence, or 
through Its own ambition, or the ambition of other states, 
the dependency is necessarily a party to them. Hence 
its trade may be disturbed, its merchant-vessels exposed 
to the risk of capture, and its territory even made the 
theatre of war, without its having done anything to pro- 
voke hostilities, or having had any means of preventing 
them, and although it is only, as it were, a formal party 
to the dispute. 

We shall consider at length, in the next chapter. Evils mis- 
the disadvantages arising to a dependency from the 
various forms which may be given to its immediate fr""* 
government. We will here briefly indicate a class oftlontotSm 
evils produced by its subjection to two distinct govern- mM*™' 
ments. 

It has been stated above, that the establishment of a 
local subordinate government is intended as a remedy 
against the evils arising from the impossibility of 
maintaining a sufficiently rapid communication between 
the supreme government and the people of the depend- 
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Chap IX. ency^. The remedy is, however, imperfect; for, as the 
subordinate does not supersede the supreme govern- 
ment, cases not unfrequently arise in which applications 
are made by inhabitants of the dependency to authorities 
in the dominant country®. There is likewise the 
enormous evil of appeals from courts in the dependency 
to courts in the dominant country®. Sometimes the 
existence of a subordinate government aggravates 
the evils naturally arising from the distance of the 
supreme government, since an applicant may be 
referred backwards and forwards from one govern- 
ment to the other, and may be unable to obtain a 
distinct or final answer from either. The contrivance 
of a subordinate government renders the govern- 
ment of a distant territory possible, but does not render 
it good. 

^ Above, ch. iv. 

* (It may be said that the introduction of more rapid communi- 
cation by means of the telegraph has so far had the general effect 
of making the references to the mother-country more frequent, 
without, however, removing the necessity for having a subordinate 
government.) 

® (See the Introduction, p. Ixi.) 
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THE RESPECTIVE INCONVENIENCES OF THE VARIOUS 
FORMS WHICH MAY BE GIVEN TO THE IMMEDIATE 
GOVERNMENT OF A DEPENDENCY 

From the disadvantages affecting the dominant Ch\p x 
country in consequence of its relation to the dependency, 
and the disadvantages affecting the dependency in 
consequence of its relation to the dominant country, we 
proceed to certain disadvantages (affecting one or both 
of the related communities) which cannot be referred 
exclusively to either head. The disadvantages now in 
question are the respective inconveniences of the 
various forms which may be given to the immediate 
government of a dependency. F or our present purpose, 
these various forms may be conveniently arranged 
under the following general descriptions, i. A body of 
persons representing the inhabitants of the dependency, 
or representing a larger or smaller part of them, 
exercises a constitutional control over the executive 
authority; or, in other words, it shares the powers of 
government, to a larger or smaller extent, with the 
authority in which the executive powers exclusively or 
principally reside. 2. The executive authority is not 
constitutionally controlled by any such body of repre- 
sentatives ; or, in other words \ the powers of govern- 

' (It is not correct to identify a case in which the executive 
authority is not constitutionally controlled by a body of represen- 
tatives, with a case in which the powers of government are 
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ment are exclusively possessed by the authority in 
which the executive powers are placed. 

In considering the inconveniences of the various 
forms which may be given to a subordinate government, 
we shall begin with the inconveniences of the forms 
which fall under the latter description. 

Where the form of the subordinate governinent falls 
under the latter description, the dependency may be 
governed in either of the following modes. The 
principles of its legislation and administration may be 
determined, and their details may be habitually con- 
ducted, by the supreme government or the home 
department of the subordinate government; or the 
local government may manage its legi.slation and 
administration without any frequent interference from 
any authority in the dominant country ^ In either of 

exclusively possessed by the authority in which the executive 
powers are placed. One of the three classes of British colonics, 
is that of colonies possessing representative institutions, but not 
responsible government. Here the power of legislation, subject to 
the veto of the Crown, rests with the popular representatives, but 
the home government retains control of the public officers. The 
author appears to ignore this intermediate class, and to deal only 
with what answer to Crown colonics on the one hand, and 
responsible government colonies on the other.) 

’ (The ordinary Crown colony system in the British Empire 
does not exactly correspond to either of the two modes here 
described. Crown colonies are defined in the colonial regulations, 
as colonies ‘ in which the Crown has the entire control of legislation, 
while the admmistration is carried on by public officers under the 
control of the home government.’ The following account gives, in 
generd terms only, the system which is as a rule practically in 
force in these colonies. The governor, acting under instructions 
from the Secretaiy of State, is supreme in matters of admini- 
stration. The mmor appointments are in his gift, the higher 
appomtments are in that of the Secretary of State, who however 
is largely guided by the governor’s recommendations. The 
governor is advised by an executive council consisting generally 
of the few highest officials in the colony, though in some colonics 
there is also an unofficial element in the councU. They constitute 
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the supposed cases, the dependency is exposed to the Chvp x 
evils naturally suffered by the governed from a govern- 
ment over which they have no constitutional control ; 
and in the first of those cases, it is also exposed to the 
evils naturally suffered by the governed from a govern- 
ment placed at a distance from their territory. It may 
be remarked, however, that the dependency, in the 
first of the supposed cases, would be a dependency in 
form rather than in substance; for as its legislation and 

what the author would criticise as an official oligarchy, but they 
advise only, they do not legally control the governor, and they can 
hardly be said even to control him in lact, though no doubt he is 
often guided by their local experience. 

The legislature of a Crown colony, except in a few cases, such 
as, e. g. Gibraltar and St. Helena, consists of the governor, and a 
nominated legislative council, which is composed partly of official, 
partly of unofficial members ; the former include the members of 
the executive council j the latter are, if possible, selected to repre- 
sent different classes and interests; c. g in Ceylon, one member 
represents the general Sinhalese community, another the Kan- 
dyans, another the Tamils, another the European planters, ike. By 
means of an official majority, the Crown retains its power over 
legislation, but the fact that the legislative body contains this 
unofficial clement— a fact which finds no place in the text of this 
book — IS very important as i. giving the natives of the dependency 
a voice in making laws for their country, which is, as a matter of 
fact, listened and attended to ; 2. giving to individuals of their 
body a position of recognised dignity and weight. 

It may be said, in the words of the text, that, m the case of an 
ordinary Crown colony, the principles of legislation and admini- 
stration arc settled by the home government, and the details are 
habitually conducted by the local subordinate government ; but, on 
the one hand, the interference of the home government is frequent 
and lb not always thrown on the side of the official oligarchy, and 
on the other hand, the local legislature is not purely composed of 
officials. 

It may be safely said that experience has shown that for a 
dependency inhabited by a coloured race, where there is at the 
same time an influential if small body of European merchants or 
planters belonging to the ruling race, this form of government, 
which unites strong home control with considerable freedom 
of, and deference to, local opinion, is on the whole just, wise, and 
successful.) 
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Chap X. administration would be habitually managed by direct 
interferences from the dominant country, it would, in 
substance, be directly subject to the supreme govern- 
ment \ 

In the second of the supposed cases, the local govern- 
ment may reside exclusively in the governor (or other 
head of the local authorities) ; or inferior officers of the 
local government, appointed by the home government, 
and holding their offices permanently, may control the 
governor in the exercise of his powers. 

Where the local government resides exclusively in 
the governor ^ it is probable that the dependency will 
suffer from his incapacity, if not from other mischiefs 
naturally consequent on his uncontrolled authority. 
Generally speaking the governor of a dependency is 
incompetent to govern it in a manner fitted to promote 
its interests, on account of his imperfect aquaintance 
with its position and circumstances ; and where he is 
not controlled by a representative body familiar with its 


^ {In note [L) the author states that prior to 1688, ' Ireland seems 
to have been constantly regarded as a dependency of England.’ 
It was in this early period, in 1494, during the reign of Henry the 
Seventh, that Poyning’s law was passed. By that law it was 
provided that no Irish parliament should be held unless summoned 
by the Crown, and unless the acts to be submitted to it had been 
previously approved by the Crown. In 1670, it was attempted to 
apply the same system to Jamaica, and a code of laws was sent 
out to be adopted by the Assembly as they stood. The colonists, 
however, refused to be treated in this way, and their resistance 
was successful. A system of government under a Poyning’s law is 
clearly the ne plus ultra of interference by the dominant country, 
and under such a system Ireland might have been said to be *in 
substance directly subject to the supreme government.’ See 
above, pp. 152-3, and notes.) 

® (Gibraltar, St. Helena, Labuan, Basutoland, British Bechuana- 
land, and Zululand, are the only British dependencies — now that 
Heligoland has been ceded — ^in which the local government resides 
exclusively in the governor, i. e. in which he monopolises the legis- 
lative as well as the executive power. See also note 2 to p. 88.) 
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position and circumstances, the natural consequences of Chap, x 
his ignorance arc not prevented or even corrected. It “ ^ 
will appear sufficient!}’ from a few brief considerations, 
that the governor (generally speaking) is imperfectly 
acquainted with the concerns of the dependency, or, for 
some other reason, is incompetent to manage them to 
its advantage. In the first place, he is commonly a 
native of the dominant country’, or not a native of the 
dependency; and on his accession to his office, he, 
therefore, is necessarily ignorant of the concerns of the 
latter. In the next place, as the office is rarely held by 
the same person for any long period \ a governor is 
commonly removed from it just as he has acquired some 
knowledge of the concerns of the dependency; and, on 
his removal, he is followed by some successor who 
probably brings the same ignorance to the office, and 
who is probably removed from it just as he is beginning 
to qualif}' himself for it. This frequent change of 
governors imperfectly acquainted with the position and 
circumstances of the dependency, and unchecked by a 
representative body familiar with them, tends to produce 
(independently of other inconveniences) an instability 
in the legislation and administration of the dependency, 
which is highly detrimental to the interests of its 
inhabitants I In the last place, it often happens (from 

^ (The ordinary term of government in the British colonics is 
SIX years. One of the advantages which the Roman provinces 
derived from coming under the empire was, that the governors 
were not changed so often. Sec above, p. 1x9, note ) 

“ This inconvenience of a frequent change of governors is 
illustrated by the following remarks of Raynal, in his account of 
the administration of the French West India islands under the old 
French monarchy: — *Thc few governors who escaped corruption, 
meeting with no support in an arbitrary administration, were 
continually falling from one mistake into another. Men are to be 
governed by laws and not by men. If the governors are deprived 
of this common rule, this standard of their judgments, all right, 
all safety, and all civil liberty, will be extinct. Nothing will then 
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Chap X causes adverted to in the preceding chapter) that the 
governor is a military or naval ofticor^ and, therefore, 
IS unfamiliar with the principles and practice of civil 
government, as well as imperfectly acquainted witli tiu* 
position and circumstances of the dependency. 

Where the governor is controlled in the exercise of his 
powers by such inferior officers as we have clescribetl 
above, another set of evils arises. 

Officers of this sort, as holding their offices per- 
manently, would probably know more than the temporary 
governor respecting the position and circumstances of 
the dependency; and to this extent their influence over 
the governor would produce a better administration of 

be seen but contradictory decisions, transient and opposite regu- 
lations and orders, which, for want of fundamental maxims, will 
have no connexion with each other. If the code of laws was 
cancelled, even in the best constituted empire, it would soon 
appear that justice alone was not sufficient to govern it well. The 
wisest men would be inadequate to such a task. As they would 
not all be of the same mind, and as each of them would nut always 
be in the same disposition, the state would soon be subverted. 
This kind of confusion was perpetual in the French colonies, and 
the more so as the governors made but a short stay in one place, 
and were recalled before they had time to take cognuance of 
anything. After they had proceeded without a guide for three 
years, in a new country, and upon unformed plans of police and 
laws, these rulers were replaced by others, who, in as short a 
space, had no time to form any connexion with the people they 
were to govern, nor to ripen their projects into that justice, which, 
when tempered with mildness, can alone secure the execution of 
them. This want of experience, and of precedents, so much 
intimidated one of these absolute magistrates, that, out of delicacy, 
he would not venture to decide upon the common occurrences. 
Not but that he was aware of the inconveniences of his irresolution, 
but, though an able man, he did not think himself qualified to be a 
legislator, and therefore did not choose to usurp the authority of 
one.* Settlements of Europeans m the East and West Indies, 
bk. xiii (vol. iv. p. 291, Engl. Transl.). Raynal here confounds a 
government not administered according to laws [above, p. 2X sqq.) 
with a government in which the laws are frequently altered; 
but the general drift of his remarks is sufficiently intelligible. 

^ (See above, p. 275, note 2,) 
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the government than if hib power were altogether un- Chap 
controlled. “**■ 

But tlie officers controlling the governor would form 
an oligarch}' legally independent of the people of the 
dcpendenc}', and practically almost independent of the 
supreme govt'rninent. 

Such an oligarchy, unchecked by a body representing 
the dependency, would be more likely to use their 
powers for their own advantage and to the disad- 
vantage of the dependency, than a governor in a similar 
predicament; for, as public opinion is alwa3^s a less 
powerful restraint upon a bod}’ than an individual, the 
opinion of the people of the dependency, and of the 
government and people of the dominant country, would 
impose a more effectual check upon an uncontrolled 
governor than upon an uncontrolled official oligarchy. 

It may be added, that the check imposed upon such an 
official oligarchy by the opinion of the people of the 
dependency would be almo.st nugatory, if (as commonly 
happens) the members of it were natives of the dominant 
country and not of the dependency itself. 

As an official oligarchy thus situated is imperfectly 
checked either by the direct interferences of the 
supreme government, or by the indirect influence of the 
opinion of the dependency or the dominant country, 
frequent dispute.s naturally arise between the members 
of it, about their respective shares in the government, 
or about their respective emoluments or ranks ; to the 
neglect of the affairs and interests of the dependency, 
and perhaps to the danger of a disturbance of its 
tranquillity. A striking example of the evils arising 
from this form of government is afforded by the conduct 
of the various local governments in India, before the 
proceedings in Hastings’s trial and other circumstances 
had forcibly turned the attention of the English public 
to Indian affairs. 
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CiiAr X We have begun by supposing that this form of 
government would be better than that of an unconlrollocl 
governor, on account of the greater knowledge of tlie 
concerns of the dependency possessed by the members 
of the official oligarchy. But if (as commonly happens) 
they are natives of the dominant country, their know- 
ledge of the real condition and interests of the depend- 
ency would, in many cases, and especially in the case 
of a dependency acquired by cession or conquest, be 
not much greater than that of a temporary governor; 
although they would naturally excel him in a knowledge 
of the routine of the actual government, Consequentl}', 
this circumstance of superiority in the oligarchical form 
of government would have little in it to compensate for 
the various respects in which it is inferior to that of an 
uncontrolled governor. 

It may be here remarked in conclusion, that where 
the temporary governor is not, according to the con- 
stitution of the government, subjected to the legal 
control of such an oligarchy, he is in general controlled 
by one in fact. On account of his ignorance of the 
position and circumstances of the dependency, and, 
above all, of the routine of its actual government, he 
must trust to those who cannot fail to have acquired a 
considerable knowledge of the latter, although their 
knowledge of the former may be but superficial. 
Whenever, therefore, the executive government is 
uncontrolled by a body representing the community, all 
the powers of the local government will, in general, be 
vested, formally or virtually, in the hands of an oligarchy 
of the worst description : — an oligarchy unchecked by 
public opinion, and, if its members are not natives of 
the dependency, having little or no knowledge of the 
real condition and true interests of the governed, and 
little or no sympathy with their opinions and feelings^. 

^ (This condemns, for instance, the whole system of the Indian 
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It should not be overlooked that a popular form of Chm’ 
the supreme government counteracts to a considerable 
(or, at least, to some) extent the evils arising from the 
absence of popular institutions in a dependency 
Although the popular form of the supreme government 
docs not afford to the inhabitants of a dependency any 
of the characteristic securities of popular institutions, 
(namel}', a power of electing their own representatives,) 
yet the publicity of the system of government, and the 
probability that some member of the supreme legislative 
body will take up their cause and obtain a hearing for 
them, afford them a considerable protection 

It may be here observed, that in rude communities 
the governor of a dependency has great facilities for 
throwing off his dependence, on account of the complete 
organisation of the government over which he presides. 

Civil Service. The author seems to ignore the fact that most 
depend cincies have an unofficial oligarchy, who aie held in check 
by the officials. In the East there are i the natives ; 2. European 
planters, merchants, 3 European officials. The safeguard 
against 2 lies m 3. Planters or merchants go to the East to 
make money, officials are sent there to govern, and the better they 
govern the more likely they arc, speaking roughlj^, to rise in their 
profession ; consequently, the interests of the natives arc m great 
measure identical with their own interests, and a strong, highly 
educated, and well paid Civil Service, ofiicered mainly from the 
dominant country, and therefore free from local prejudices, brings 
with it a great gain to a dependency with a large native popu- 
lation.) 

^ (The safeguards of a dependency without popular institutions 
are i. the control of a home government, free from local 
prejudices ; 2. a local Civil Service whose interest it is to govern 
well; 3. the press, both in the dominant country and in the 
colony; 4. a local assembly where native members can at least 
ventilate their countrymen’s grievances ; 5. the House of Commons, 
members of which are only too ready to find something to talk 
about as a means of self-advertisement ; 6. Philanthropic Societies, 
e.g. the Aborigines Protection Society. Note above all that the 
telegraph brings home to the mother-country the grievances 
of a dependency, before they have become ancient history.} 
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Chap. X. 


Inconven- 
iences of 
the sub- 
ordinate 
govern- 
ments in 
which the 
executive 
authonty 
IS constitu- 
tionally 
controlled 
by a body 
represent- 
ing the 
depend- 
ency. 


the usual discontent of the dependency with the 
dominant country, and the small control exercised by 
the latter over the former. In barbarou.s or half 
civilised countries, the defects in the administrative 
machinery of the government, and in the mean.s of 
communication, have led to various contrivances for 
securing the dependence of the provincial governors : 
for example, the shortening their period of office, the 
employment of agents to watch and report their pro- 
ceedings, the fomenting of disputes between dilTerent 
governors, and so on These contrivances, however, 
have often failed to accomplish their end; for the 
defections of satraps in the ancient Persian kingdom, of 
governors under the Roman empire, and of pashas and 
other similar officers in Oriental states in modern times, 
have been frequent, and have produced repeated wars, 
with their attendant evils. 

Where a representative body of the foregoing de.scrip- 
tion has a share in the government, the dependency 
escapes the evils which would naturally fall upon it, if 
the government resided exclusively in the executive 
authority. But where a dependency (not doomed to 
dependence by its natural condition and circumstances) 
has such a security against the executive authonty, its 
subjection to the dominant country is likely to be 
nominal rather than real. Such, at least, is the probable 
consequence of the security, where the representative 
body is invested with extensive powers, and where its 
members (from holding their places by popular election, 
or from some other cause) represent the opinions and 
feelings entertained by the mass of their countrymen. It 
is extremely difficult to reconcile the powers of such a 

^ Above, p. 184. See the description of the policy of the Portu- 
guese with respect to their possessions in the East Indies, cited in 
note ( 0 ) at the end of the volume, f As to the French system, 
see note i to p. 88, above.) 
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representative body with the virtual subjection of the Ch\p \ 
dependency to the dominant country. If the govern- 
ment of the dominant countiy substantially govern the 
dependency, the representative body cannot substan- 
tially govern it; and, conversely, if the dependenejf 
be substantially governed by the representative body, 
it cannot be substantially governed by the govern- 
ment of the dominant countiy. A self governing 
dependency (supposing the dependency not to be vir- 
tually independent) is a contradiction in terms 
Various plans have been tried or suggested for giving 
a dependency efficient popular securities against mis- 
government, and for reconciling those securities with 
its perfect dependence on the dominant country. It 
should, however, be observed, that the trial of these 
plans has been nearly confined to the dependencies of 
England, since England is nearly the only country 
which in modern times has given its dependencies 
popular institutions 

The first plan® which we shall examine is that 

^ (It seems clear from this that he would have excluded the 
self-governing colonies from the category of dependencies.) 

® (Written it will be remembered before the development of the 
modern system of self-governing colonies ; and, therefore, referring 
to the old constitutions of the American and West Indian colonies.) 

® (This passage has peculiar interest at the present day, as 
dealing with what is now known as Imperial Federation. Some 
remarks on the subject will be found in the Introduction, pp. Ixiii- 
Ixviii. 

It will be noted that — 

1. As the author points out in the note to p 294, the question in 
Adam Smith’s eyes was one of taxation. Adam Smith starts 
with saying: ‘The colonies may be taxed either by their own 
assemblies, or by the parliament of Great Britain,’ and he seems 
to assume, though it is not very clear, that the same assembly, 
whether the Imperial Parliament or the colonial assembly, would 
deal with all taxes both for Imperial and for provincial purposes. 

Hence, 

2. He would, as the author further points out, solve the dififi- 

U 
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Chap X proposed by Adam Smith, in his ‘Wealth of Nations, 

" with reference to the English North American colonies. 
We will give this plan in his own words, for the pur- 
pose of explaining the views with which he proposed 
it. (The ‘Wealth of Nations,’ it should be observed, 
was first published in the year 1775, in which the 
American war of independence broke out.) 

‘ Should the parliament of Great Britain be ever fully 
established in the right of taxing the colonics, even 
independent of the consent of their own assemblies, the 
importance of those assemblies would from that moment 
be at an end, and with it, that of all the leading men of 
British America. Men desire to have some share in 
the management of public affairs, chiefly on account of 
the importance which it gives them. Upon the power 
which the greater part of the leading men, the natural 
aristocracy of every country, have of preseiwing or 
defending their respective importance, depcmls the 
stability and duration of every system of free govern- 
ment. In the attacks which those leading men are 
continually making upon the importance of one anotlier, 
and in the defence of their own, consists the whole play 
of domestic faction and ambition. The leading men of 
Amenca, like those of all other countries, desire to 
preserve their own importance. They feel, or imagine, 
that if their assemblies, which they are fond of calling 
parliaments, and of considenng as equal in authority to 

culty by doing away with the subordinate government, and making 
the inhabitants of the colony directly subject to the supreme 
government; whereas the term ‘Imperial Federation ’ implies the 
retention of the subordinate governments, otherwise it is not a 
question of federation, but of union. 

3. The main objection taken to the plan by the author is on the 
score of distance, and this is precisely the point in regard to which 
there has been the greatest change, since the ‘ Government of 
Dependencies’ was written. Nor does the objection apply so 
strongly, if the question is not one of doing away with colonial 
government, but of uniting them m a federal bond.) 
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the parliament of Great Britain, should be so far degraded Chs.p x 
as to become the humble ministers and executive officers 
of that parliament, the greater part of their own im- 
portance would be at an end. They have rejected, 
therefore, the proposal of being taxed by parliamentary’ 
requisition, and, like other ambitious and high-spinted 
men, have rather chosen to draw the sword in defence 
of their own importance.’ 

‘The parliament of Great Britain insist upon taxing 
the colonies, and they refuse to be taxed by a parliament 
in which they are not represented. If to each colony, 
which should detach itself from the general confederacy. 

Great Britain should allow such a number of represen- 
tatives as suited the proportion of what it contributed to 
the public revenue of the empire, in consequence of its 
being subjected to the same taxes, and in compensation 
admitted to the same freedom of trade with its fellow 
subjects at home, the number of its representatives to 
be augmented as the proportion of its contributions 
might afterwards augment, a new method of acquiring 
importance, a new and more dazzling object of ambition, 
would be presented to the leading men of each colony. 

Instead of bidding for the little prizes which are to be 
found in what may be called the paltry raffle of colony 
faction, they might then hope, from the presumption 
which men naturally have in their own ability and good 
fortune, to draw some of the great prizes which some- 
times come from the wheel of the great state lottery of 
British politics. Unless this or some other method is 
fallen upon (and there seems to be none more obvious 
than this) of preserving the importance and of gratifying 
the ambition of the leading men of America, it is not 
very probable that they will ever voluntarily submit to 
usV 

* Bk. iv. ch. vii. Pt. III. (See above, p. 275, note i.) 

U 2 
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Chap X. The plan here proposed is limited in its terms to the 
British colonies of North America; but, as the reasons 
advanced in support of it are general, they would apply 
to every dependency which has made any considerable 
progress in civilisation, or possesses popular securities 
against misgovernment. 

It may be objected to this plan, that any colony to 
which it might be applied, would cease to be a depend- 
ency; since its inhabitants would become, in common 
with the inhabitants of the dominant country, directly 
subject to the supreme government. Consequent!}', the 
plan would solve the difficulty respecting the best con- 
stitution of a subordinate government, by abolishing Iht* 
subordinate government altogether. The change in 
the relations of the dominant country and the depend- 
ency which would be affected by its adoption, would 
resemble that which would have been produced in the 
relations of England and Ireland by the incorporating 
union of i8qo, if the events of 1782 had not occurred. 
Adam Smith, indeed, seems to have perceived that such 
would be the effect of his proposal. For, having 
remarked in a subsequent part of his work, that ‘ by the 
Union with England the middling and inferior ranks 
of people in Scotland gained a complete deliverance 
from the power of an aristocracy which had always 
before oppressed them,’ and that ‘by an union with 
Great Britain the greater part of the people of all ranks 
in Ireland would gain an equally complete deliverance 
from a much more oppressive aristocracy,’ and having 
added 'that no oppressive aristocracy has ever prevailed 
in the colonies;’ he proceeds as follows: ‘Even they, 
however, would in point of happiness and tranquillity 
gain considerably by an unton wiih Great Britain It 
would at least deliver them from those rancorous and 

^ (Note that he speaks of ‘the “whio«” of Great Britain with 
her colonies,’ not the ‘federaiioni) 
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Virulent factions which are inseparable from small Chap, x 
democracies, and which have so frequently divided the 
affections of their people and disturbed the tranquillity 
of their governments, in their form so nearly demo- 
cratical. In the case of a total separation from Great 
Britain, which, unless prevented by an union of this 
kind, seems very likely to take place, those factions 
would be ten times more virulent than ever^,’ 

But the main objection to the plan [an objection which 
Its author has not noticed) lies in the distance of those 
colonies from England. Where a supreme government 
is prevented by distance (or by any other cause) from 
communicating rapidly with any of its territories, it is 
necessary that the distant territory should be governed 
as a dependency^. Consequently, even if the colonies 
had sent representatives to Parliament, agreeably to the 
plan recommended by Adam Smith, they must still have 
been governed as dependencies ; that is, by subordin- 
ate governments completely organised, and possessing 
every power consistent with their subordinate character. 

But since the colonies would still have been governed 
as dependencies, they would still have thought them- 
selves in need of popular securities against the executive 
departments of their local governments. They would 
probably have thought their voice in the British Parlia- 
ment an insufficient security against those departments, 
and have insisted on the continuance of the securities 
which the ancient constitutions of their governments 
had afforded them. Consequently, the local represen- 
tative assemblies would probably have continued, and 

^ Bk. V. ch. ill, 

® Above, ch, iv ; and see the passage from Burke, cited m p. rSi, 
note 2, with his remarks on the difficulties of an American repre- 
sentation, m note (P) at the end of the volume. (As to the effect 
of steam and telegraphy in counterbalancing distance, see the 
Introduction, pp. xl-xlii.) 
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X would probably have retained substantial!}' their former 
structures and powers. The plan, therefore, would 
have failed. It would not have obviated the embarrass- 
ments arising to the mother-country from those assem- 
blies, but would rather have brought upon her other 
embarrassments arising from the representatives of the 
colonies in her own legislature 
It seems desirable, however, that a dependenc}' shoidd 
have a representative agent in the dominant country to 
watch over the interests of his constituents, and serve 
as an organ of communication between them and the 
supreme government; and the mode of determining the 
functions of such an agent, so as to enable the depend- 
ency to exercise a useful influence over the supreme 
government, is a question which deserves more attention 
than it has received. The agents who have been 
appointed by the colonial dependencies of England 
have been intended to serve this purpose but their 


^ Adam Smith’s plan seems to have been framed mainly for the 
purpose of rendering possible the taxation of the colonies for the 
benefit of the general government of the empire. He was right in 
thinking that the existence of a subordinate government is the 
principal cause of the unwilhngnesb of a dependency to contributi' 
to the expenses of the dominant country. But the plan proposed 
by him would not be practicable, if it proceeded to the entire abo- 
lition of the subordinate government ; and if a subordinate govern- 
ment were left standing, though with a diminished legislative 
activity, this would go far to defeat the mam purpose of his recom- 
mendation. 

“ Concerning the functions of a cohnial agent, sec Long's 
Jamaica, vol. i. p. 114. ^As early as 1691 the Barbadians passed 
an act appointing a salaried colonial agent in England to look 
their interests. At the present day the self-governing colonics 
are represented in this country, Canada by a High Commissioner, 
and New South Wales, Victoria, South Australia, Queensland, 
Western Australia, Tasmania, New Zealand, and the Cape, each 
by an agent general. The agents in business matters for the 
other colonies are the Crown agents for the colonies, who are under 
the direct control of the Colonial Office.) 
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functions have been so ill-defined, and their official rii\r x 
powei'S so limited, that they have only partially accom- 
phshcd the ends of their appointment. During the 
reign of Charles the Fifth, there existed in Spain a high 
council formed of members who represented the several 
provinces of the monarchy. There was one councillor 
for Sicily, one for Naples, one for Milan, one for 
Burgund}’^, one for the Netherlands, one for Aragon, 
and one for Castile. By these officers the interests of 
each European dependency of the Spanish monarchy 
were, to a certain extent, represented in the councils of 
the supreme government 

Although a dependency which has efficient popular 
securities against misgovemment cannot be kept com- 
pletely in a state of practical dependence, an approach 
has been made in practice to the accomplishment of the 
purpose, by the plan which is briefly stated in the next 
paragraph 

The following is a short description of the position of 
a dependency which is governed by the dominant 
country agreeably to the plan in question In respect 

^ Ranke, Fursten mid Volkcr, vol. i. p 146. 

“ The plan described in the next paragraph seems to agree 
substantially with that contemplated by Mr. Haliburton, in his 
account of Nova Scotia ; for which sec note (Q) at the end of the 
volume. 

■* (On this passage reference should be made to Menvalc’s 
Colonisation and Colonies, Lee. 22 ; (with the later written 
Appendix) in which it is in part quoted. The following modifi- 
cations arc required to make it apply to the present self-governing 
colonics of Great Britain. 

I. The only way in which Great Britain ‘ regulates the com- 
mercial intercourse’ of her self-governing colonies with inde- 
pendent states is, in (as a rule) forbidding any system of differen- 
tial duties, (see p. 224 note). 

2 While Great Britain has determined the form of government 
by which these colonies are ‘immediately governed,’ they can 
within limits modify that form. 

Professor Dicey points out in ‘The law of the Constitution,’ 
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Chap X of its relations to foreign countries, its practical doiientl- 
ence on the dominant country is complete. It is related 
amicably to every foreign country with which the 
dominant country is at peace. It is related hostilely to 
every foreign countiy with which the dominant countiy 
IS at war; although it does not maintain a .standing 
army or navy of its own, and is defended by the ann.s 
of the dominant country from foreign aggression or 
insult. The dominant country, moreover, regulates the 
commercial intercourse of the dependency with other 
independent states. In respect, however, of its internal 
affairs, the condition of the dependency approaches 
closely to a state of practical independence. The 
dominant country determines the form of the govern- 
ment by which the dependency is immediately governed. 
But for other purposes, the dominant country interferes 
as little as possible with the internal concerns of the 
dependency; and especially the dominant country dues 
not require the dependency to contribute to the expenses 
of the general government of the empire. 

It has been found in practice, that the embarrassment.s 
which are naturally brought upon the dominant country 
by popular institutions in the dependency may be partly 
obviated by the plan of government which is briefly 
stated in the preceding paragraph. The British Ame- 
rican colonies, which now form the United States, were 

Lecture 3, that the Parhament of Victona can alter the articles of 
Its constitution. 

3. Though Great Britain does not ‘ require ’ her self-governing 
colonies to contribute to the expenses of the general government 
of the Empire, she is more and more inviting them to do so, (see 
Introduction, p. xlix.) 

4. The criticism made lower down, that ‘ the administrative ofliccs 
of the local government are commonly filled by persons who hold 
them permanently, and who are not appointed to them by the 
popular representative body, or in pursuance of its opinions and 
wishes,’ does not apply to the self-governing colonies.) 
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long governed in this manner ; and until an attempt was 
made to govern them in another mode, their dependence 
on the mother-country was not interrupted or disturbed. 

But, though the plan in question partly obviates 
those embarrassments, it is not free from senous in- 
conveniences. 

In the first place, although the dominant country 
interferes as little as possible with the internal concerns 
of the dependency, occasions demanding its interference 
with those concerns will necessarily or naturally arise. 
For example, such occasions arose from the strong 
expression of public opinion in England against the 
continuation of slavery in the English West India 
islands ', and the disorders consequent upon the conflict 
of the English and French races in Canada. And the 
question is now agitated, whether the disposition of 
waste lands in the English dependencies should be 
made under the direction of the supreme or the home 
government, or whether it should be left to the local 
government of the dependency®. But, however spar- 
ingly and temperately the dominant country may 
interfere with the concerns of the dependency, its 
interferences will be regarded with jealousy and dis- 
content by the people of the latter, and especially of the 
representative body which is the organ of their opinions 
and feelings. Although the measures of the dominant 
country may be in themselves advantageous to the 
dependenc}’', they may be distasteful to the people, and 
more distasteful still to the representatives and leaders 
of the people, because they are imposed upon the 
dependency by another community. 

In the next place, in every dependency which pos- 
sesses popular securities against misgovemment, there 
is a popular political party; and the position and objects 

* ^See the remarks of Sir S. Romilly, cited above, p. 239, note 2.) 

° (See above note to p. 226.) 


Chap X 
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Cinp X. of this party, or of its leaders, are pregnant with cm- 
barrassments to the dominant country which the plan 
in question would not sufficiently obviate. 

This popular party, however influential in the depend- 
ency, cannot obtain the complete direction of it.s govern- 
ment, since the power of directing that government 
resides ultimately in the government of the dominant 
country. This obstacle to their absolute ascendenc}’, 
the popular party naturally desire to overcome ; and, a.s 
they cannot surmount it completely so long as the 
dependency is tied to the dominant country, they 
naturally desire, consciously or unconscioiusly, to render 
their country an independent state. Accordingly, the 
consequences which are produced in an independent 
state by a growing tendency to popular institutions, are 
different from those which it produces in a dependency. 
Whilst it usually resolves itself, in an independent state, 
into a struggle between different classes of the com- 
munity, it naturally leads in a dependency to a struggle 
for independence. And thus, whilst the acquisition of 
additional power by a popular party in an independent 
state, naturally leads to peaceable concessions on the 
part of its opponents, the acquisition of such power by a 
popular party in a dependency is likely to lead to a 
mischievous, or, at the best, fruitless contest with the 
dominant country. 

It may be remarked, moreover, that the administrath'e 
offices of the local government are commonly filled by 
persons who hold them permanently, and who are not 
appointed to them by the popular representative body, 
or in pursuance of its opinions and wishes In a 

’ (Here, as elsewhere, the author is evidently writing with the 
condition of Canada and Lord Durham’s report in his mind. Mr. 
Merivale in the Appendix to his twenty-second lecture on Coloni- 
sation and Colonies (which Appendix was written in 1861) suggests 
as a corrective to the want of stability, resulting from the system 
of Responsible Government in the Australasian colonies, that ‘ad- 
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dependency, therefore, the leaders of the popular party Cnvr x 
are excluded from office ; and in consequence of this 
exclusion, they arc free from a powerful restraint by 
which they would be cheeked if a chance of office was 
before them. A main cause of the moderation which is 
sometimes evinced by a party 111 opposition, is their 
chance of being called to office. It restrains them from 
courting the public by proposing impracticable or per- 
nicious measures; for, on their accession to office, they 
would naturally be compelled, by the necessity of 
preserving their public reputation and influence, to 
attempt the execution of the public purposes which they 
now profess to entertain. 

In order to prevent the embarrassments arising to the 
dominant country from the position and objects of the 
popular party in the dependency, the supreme govern- 
ment might fill the offices of the local government with 
persons acceptable to the body by which the dependency 
is represented^. In consequence, however, of this 

ministrativc office’ should be separated from ‘political place/ and 
that most heads of departments should be permanent officials, 
having seats, but not votes, in the legislature.) 

' See Lord Durham’s Report on Canada ; Lord John Russell’s 
Despatch on Responsible Government ; and the pamphlet entitled 
‘ Responsible Government for the Colonics.’ (Lord John Russell’s 
despatch, dated the seventeenth of October, 1839, as well as his 
previous despatch of the seventh of September, 1839, is very vague 
on the subject of responsible government, which is referred to as 
being a new and strange term. The instructions contained in 
those despatches amount to little more than a general intimation 
that the governor should maintain ‘the harmony of the Executive 
with the legislative authorities.* The ‘ act to reunite the provinces 
of Upper and Lower Canada and for the government of Canada/ 
was passed on the twenty-third of July, 1840, but did not come into 
force till the following year, the year in which this book was 
written. The principle of responsible government was practically 
conceded by this act, but, as Mcrivalc points out in the Appendix 
referred to in the preceding note, ‘ the change to responsible govern- 
ment was one which required no legislative process to effect it. . . , 

It consisted merely in this: that the Executive Council, or a 
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Chap X. arrangement, all the officers of the local government 
would be virtually appointed by the representative body, 
and not by the supreme government or by the home 
department of the subordinate government; and, con 
sequently, the arrangement would render that bod}^ 
complete masters of the local government, and virtually 
emancipate the dependency from its dependence on the 
dominant country. 

It is manifest, therefore, that the inconveniences 
arising to the dominant country from popular institu- 
tions in the dependency would not be completely 
obviated by the plan which we have last stated. In 
respect, at least, of its internal affairs, a dependency 
governed agreeably to that plan would be merely 
dependent in name 

Means oi If a dependency be already independent in effect, or it 
mgpopu- expedient (for any other reason) that the dominant 
country should treat it as if it were, it ought to be gov- 
depend- emed on the plan which we have just examined, or on 
us virtual some plan of a similar purport and tendency. It may be 
ence”*^ expedient, however, that a dependency which is de- 
pendent in effect, and which it will be necessary to keep 
as far as possible in that condition, should receive 
popular secunties against misgovernment ; and, on the 
occurrence of such a case, it would be necessary to 
consider the means of conciliating those securities with 

certain number of them, were appointed with the understanding 
that they would have to resign oifice in case of an adverse vote of 
the legislature.’ Thus the executive gradually passed under the 
control of the popular representatives, and Menvale dates the 
grant of responsible government to Canada from 1846. The 
author’s note on this page seems to contain the only reference in 
the book to the term ‘ Responsible Government.’ The principle 
at this lime was not fully developed, and Canada was the only 
colony with regard to which anything of the kind was contem- 
plated.) 

* (Here again it is clear that the author would not classify the 
present self-governing colonies as dependencies.) 
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the virtual subjection of the dependency to the dominant Chvp x 
country. Though tlie.se conflicting objects could not be 
perfectly reconciled, an approach might possibly be 
made to the attainment of the purpose, by means of the 
precautions and measures which we shall now venture 
to suggest. 

In the first place, the constitution of the local govern- 1. TUesub- 
ment ought not to be conceived in a form, or its pro- govem-“ 
visions expressed in terms, by which the inhabitants 
of the dependency might be naturally led to suppose 
their country a virtually independent state. Scrou 

The English government, in framing the political in- gX™-" 
stitutions of its dependencies, has not been sufficiently 
careful to give them such a form as might suggest the 
idea of their subordinate character. So far, indeed, has 
it been from observing this caution, that it has formed 
them after the model of the supreme government, and 
has acquiesced in the use of forms and language by the 
legislature of the dependency, which seem to imply that 
its government was co-ordinate with, and not sub- 
ordinate to, the government of the dominant country. 

The following passages, extracted from books of 
authority, which describe the form of the subordinate 
governments in the English dependencies in North 
America and the West Indies, will show the extent to 
which the en*or adverted to was likely to be created or 
increased by the neglect of the supreme government to 
observe this precaution. 

‘ The governor, council, and assembly in every 
American colony,’ says Stokes, ‘ is a subordinate legis- 
lature, subject to the control of the king and parliament, 
who are supreme over all the British empire. The 
governor, as the king’s representative, is the first branch 
of this subordinate legislature, and hath the sole power 
of convening, adjourning, proroguing, and dissolving 
the general assembly. . . . The Council, or (as it is called) 
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Chap X. Upper Housc of Assembl}', is an humble imitation of 
the House of Lords. The Assembly, or (as it is called 
in most of the colonies on the continent) Commons’ 
House of Assembly, represents the people at largo, and 
is chosen by them. . . . The proceedings of the Houses 
of Assembly in the colonies are conducted, and their 
journals kept, in a manner much conformed to those of 
the two houses of parliament^.’ 

‘The British establishments in the West Indies,’ .says 
Bryan Edwards, ' are commonly termed King’s Govern- 
ments, . . . and from what has been stated in some 
preceding parts of this work, the reader must have 
observed how very nearly their internal constitution.s 
conform to that of the mother- country. Their different 
orders of judicature are cxactl}'’ like those of England, 
and their legislatures in general respectively consist 
of three distinct branches, i. e. a governor representing 
the crown ; a council or upper house ; and a body 
of delegates representing the people at large . . . 

‘ Provincial parliaments, or colonial assemblies, (it 
matters not by what name they are called,) being thus 
established and recognised, we shall find that in their 
formation, mode of proceeding, and extent of jurisdiction 
within their own circle, they have constantly copied, 
and are required to copy, as nearly as circumstances 
will permit, the example of the parliament of Great 
Britain. The freeholders are assembled in each town 
or parish respectively by the king’s writ ; their suffrages 
are taken by an officer of the crown ; and the persons 
selected are afterwards commanded, by royal pro- 
clamation, to meet together at a certain time and place 
in the proclamation named, to frame statutes and 
ordinances for the public safety. When met, tlie oaths 
of allegiance, &c., are administered unto each of them, 

^ Constitution of the British Colonies, pp. 241-3. 

® History of the West Indies, bk. vi. ch, i (voL ii. p. 385). 
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and a speaker being chosen and approved, the session Cum 
opens by a speech from the king’s representative. The 
assembly then proceeds as a Grand Provancial Inquest 
to hear grievances, and to correct such public abuses as 
are not cognisable before inferior tribunals 

Mr. Long, in his history of Jamaica, gives the follow- 
ing account of the government of that island : — ‘ In 
pursuance of the roj'al promise, and as soon as the 
colonjrwas numerous and considerable enough to make 
it an object for civil government, a civil government 
was instituted, in most respects the same as what now 
exists. The king could not give any other form of civil 
government or laws than those of England, and accord- 
ingly, the form of government here resembles that of 
England almost as nearly as the condition of a dependent 
colony can be brought to resemble that of its mother- 
country, which is a great and independent empire. 
Here, as in England, we have coroners, constables, and 
justices of the peace. We have a Court of Common 
Plca.s, Court of Exchequer, and Court of King’s Bench. 

We have grand and petty juries. We have a Court of 
Chancery, a Court of Ordinary for the probate of wills 
and granting of administrations ; a Court of Admiralty, 
for the trial of offences on the high seas, and other 
business, civil and maritime; Courts of Quarter Session, 
vestries, and in time of law martial, a Military Court. . . . 

The coroner is elected by the people, the constables are 
appointed by the justices of the peace, and the judges of 
all the Courts act by authority of the king’s commission, 
under the broad seal of the island. The different orders 
of judicature are then exactly like those in England, 
subsisting by the same authority, and are instituted for 
the same purposes. There is somewhat the same re- 
semblance preserved in the forms of our legislature. 

It is composed of three estates, of which the governor, 

* History of the West Indies, bk. vi. ch. u (vol. ii. p. 419). 
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Chap X. as representing the king, is head. Having no order of 
nobility here, the place of a house of peers is supplied 
by a council of twelve gentlemen appointed by the king, 
which, in the system of our legislature, forms the Uf>/icr 
House. The Lower House is composed, as in Britain, 
of the representatives of the people elected by the free- 
holders^.’ ‘ The Assembly,’ Mr. Long afterwards adds, 

‘ consider their privileges as derived to them from their 
constituents, and that they are not concessions from the 
crown, but the right and inheritance of the people, and 
that the privileges which they claim are absolutely 
necessary to support their own proper authority, and to 
give the people of the colony that protection against 
arbitrary power which nothing but a free and inde- 
pendent assembly can give. Their nght they found on 
this presumption, that the Assembly of this island holds 
the same rank in the system of their constitution as a 
British House of Commons does in that of the mother- 
country 

Mr. Haliburton describes the constitution of the 
House of Assembly of Nova Scotia in the following 
terms: — ' The Assembly resembles the Lower House of 
Parliament in its formation, mode of procedure, and 
power within its junsdiction, as far as the different 
circumstances of the country permit. The freeholders 
are assembled, in the several counties and towns 
entitled to representation by the king’s writ, and their 
suffrages taken by the sheriff. The members thus 
elected are required by the governor to meet at Halifax, 
the capital of the province, at a certain day, when the 
usual oaths being administered, and a Speaker chosen 
and approved, the session is opened by a speech from 
the person administering the government, in imitation 
of that usually delivered from the throne, in which, after 
adverting to the state of the province, he calls their 
* Vol. 1. p. 9. ’ Vol. i. p. 56. 
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attention to such local subjects as seem to require their Chap x 
immediate consideration^.’ 

In several of the British colonies the local subordinate 
government was originally not a tripartite body, but 
consisted onlj’’ of the governor and a House of Assembly. 

In progress of time, however, the executive council of 
the governor was allowed to acquire a legislative power, 
at first jointly with the governor, and afterwards 
separately ; and it began to occupy a place in the sub- 
ordinate government, which was considered analogous to 
that of the House of Lords in the supreme government^. 

Mr. Haliburton makes the following remarks on the 
council of Nova Scotia: ‘As an Upper House, their 
proceedings, though conducted with closed doors, are 
foimal, and in imitation of the usage of the House of 
Lords; and although they cannot vote by proxy, they 
may enter the reasons of their dissent on their journals. 
Dissimilar as this body is in many important particulars 
to the House of Lords, any nearer approach to the 
original appears, from the state of the country, to be 
very difficult®.’ 

The principles which have been just stated were fully 
recognised and adopted by the British parliament in 
remodelling the constitution of Canada in 1791. A 
tripartite legislature was established in both provinces, 
avowedly in imitation of the tnpartite legislature of 
Great Britain ; and the governor was expressly enabled 
to give his consent to Acts of the legislature, and such 
consent was final unless the Act was disallowed by the 
Crown within two years. 

Moreover, according to the former practice in several 
of the English colonies, an Act of the local legislature 

^ Account of Nova Scotia, vol. ii. pp. 319, 320. 

® See Edwards, vol. ii. pp. 405-8. Long, vol. i. p. 164. Hali- 
burton’s Nova Scotia, vol. li. p. 314. 

* Hahburton’s Nova Scotia, vol. ii. p. 315. 

X 
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Chav X . was in force as soon as it received the assent of the 
governor, without its being remitted to England for the 
approbation of the crown ^ ; at the present day, a legis- 
lative measure which has been passed by a local 
legislature of a British colony is called an Act (and not 
a Bill) when it is remitted to England for the assent of 
the crown 

Such having been the course of the dominant country 
with respect to the matter in question, it was natural 
that its conduct should diffuse an opinion amongst the 
inhabitants of its dependencies, that their governments 
were co-ordinate with its own; it was natural, to use 
the words of Adam Smith, that the people of the 
colonies should be fond of calling their assemblies 
parliaments, and should consider them as equal in 
authority to the parliament of Great Britain 

There is a constant tendency, from inevitable causes, 
to a misconception of the character and powers of a 
subordinate government. The relation of a subordinate 
to a supreme government is a complicated relation, 
which the people both of the dominant country and the 
dependency are likely to misunderstand, and the in- 
correct notions entertained by cither party are likely to 
give rise to unfounded expectations and to practical 
errors in their political conduct. It is the duty of the 
government of the dominant country to do everything 
in its power to diffuse correct opinions and to dispel 
errors respecting its political relations with the depend- 
ency, and still more to avoid creating an error on this 

' See Edwards, vol. ii. p. 408. Long’s Jamaica, vol. i pp. so, 56, 
196. Story’s Commentaries on the Constitution of the U. S. vol. 1. 
pp. 145, 158. 

“ (At the present day, every act in every Bntish colony comes 
into operation as soon as it has been assented to by the governor, 
unless it contains a suspending clause postponing its operation until 
the notification of Her Majesty’s pleasure not to disallow it. 

“ See above, pp. 290-1. 
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subject; since, in case of any collision between the Chap, x 
dominant country and the dependency, which an error 
on this subject is likely to produce, the weaker party, 
that is the dependency, can scarcely fail to be the chief 
sufferer. Unless the dominant country should be pre- 
pared to concede virtual independence, it ought care- 
fully to avoid encouraging the people of the dependency 
to advance pretensions which nothing short of inde- 
pendence can satisfy. If a dominant country grants to 
a dependency popular institutions, and professes to 
allow it to exercise self-government, without being 
prepared to treat it as virtually independent, the 
dominant country by such conduct only mocks its 
dependency with the semblance of political institutions 
without their reality. It is no genuine concession to 
grant to a dependency the names and forms and 
machinery of popular institutions, unless the dominant 
country will permit those institutions to bear the 
meaning which they possess in an independent com- 
munity; nor do such apparent concessions produce any 
benefit to the dependency, but, on the contrarjr, they 
sow the seeds of political dissensions, and perhaps of 
insurrections and wars, which would not otherwise 
arise. 

In the next place, a dominant country ought not, by a The 
neglecting a dependency, to allow it to form habits of 
practical independence, unless it be prepared to follow 
this system to its legitimate consequences, and to the de- 
recognise formally the independent government which 
has grown up through its sufferance. 

If a dependent colony be neglected during its youth 
by the dominant mother-country, it enjoys the ad- 
vantages of practical independence which that neglect 
implies, and being weak and small it is not tempted to 
assert its independence : it feels the need of protection 
by the mother-country, and does not as yet think of 
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entire separation from it. When it has grown older 
and stronger, its wealth naturally suggests to the 
mother-country the policy of requiring it to contribute 
to the expenses of the general goveniment. But if it 
has been neglected up to that time by the mother- 
country, it will probably proceed to assert its independ- 
ence, and the mother-country must cither resort to 
coercive measures or yield to its pretensions. The 
history of the Anglo-American colonies makes it prob- 
able that a mother-country will neglect a colony while 
it IS weak and needs assistance, and will attempt to tax 
it when it has become strong and is likely to resist 

The neglect of a dependency by the dominant country 
is a snare and a deceit to the people of the former ; it 
lures them on to their destruction, unless the dominant 
country should be prepared to grant them the inde- 
pendence which they will infallibly seek to obtain. 

For the purpose of preventing such neglect, and 
the mischievous consequences which it entails, the 
dominant country ought to legislate for the depend- 
ency, whenever such legislation would be useful to the 
latter. 

It will appear from preceding parts of this Essa}?, that 
the occasions upon which the supreme government can 
legislate directly for a dependency to the advantage of 
the latter, are not numerous. There are, however, 
cases in which such legislation is expedient. In every 
such case the supreme government ought to legislate 
for the dependency, not merely on account of the utility 
resulting from the particular act of legislation, but also 
in order to remind the dependency of its dependence, 
and to avoid the neglect of the dependency with the 
mischievous consequences which that neglect involves. 

' (The colonial policy of Great Britain in the last fifty years 
stands out in pleasuig contrast to what is here represented to have 
been her former policy.) 
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But, for the purpose of accomplishing this object, all Chap x 
formal obstacles in the dominant country to such legis- 
lation ought, as far as possible, to be removed. 

It often happens that the supreme government, owing 
to its form being popular, or to the multiplicity of the 
demands upon its attention, is unable to legislate 
directly for a dependency, except upon extraordinary 
occasions. In this state of things it is expedient that 
the legislation for the dependency which proceeds from 
the dominant country should be conducted by some sub- 
ordinate authority in it. But the subordinate authority 
best fitted for this purpose is that part of the sub- 
ordinate government of the dependency which is placed 
in the dominant country. The legislation by such a 
subordinate authority and the legislation of the supreme 
government itself would, it is manifest, equally emanate 
from authorities representing the opinions and interests 
of the dominant country. 

In applying this remark to the English dependencies, 
we find that the crown, which forms that part of the 
subordinate government of a dependency which is 
placed in the dominant country, can legislate (by orders 
in council^ or by instructions through the secretary of 
state) for a crown colony; but that the crown cannot 
legislate for a dependency in which the local govern- 
ment is partly composed of a house of assembly or 
other body co-ordinate with itself. 

The rule which prevents the English crown from 
legislating for a dependency in which the form of the 
local subordinate government is popular does not lead 
to inconvenient consequences, provided that the depend- 
ency be allowed to manage its own internal affairs and 
to enjoy a virtual independence But the application 
of this rule to dependencies to which England does not 
intend to allow a virtual independence is inconvenient, 

* <See App. I.) 
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Chap X. since it is impossible for parliament to legislate fre- 
quently for a single dependency; and therefore, when a 
necessity arises for the legislative interposition of the 
dominant country, it is likely that the interposition will 
come at too late a period, or will be made otherwise 
under unfavourable circumstances. Accordingly, in a 
dependency belonging to the latter class, it seems 
expedient that the house of assembly should be con- 
sidered mainly as a check upon the legislative powers 
of the governor and his council; and that the crown 
should possess a power of legislating for such a depend- 
ency in the same manner as it legislates for a crown 
colony. 

The following reasons may be alleged in support of 
this conclusion : 

If England is to legislate at all respecting the internal 
affairs of any of its dependencies, the possession of this 
power by the crown would, in general, enable it to 
legislate under the most favourable circumstances. 
Since the crown would act upon the advice of the 
department peculiarly charged with the affairs of the 
dependency to which the law would relate, its inter- 
position would probably be made at a sufficiently early 
time to prevent the various evils arising from delay. 
The persons so advising the crown would be exempt 
from local interests and passions, and would probably 
not be influenced materially by any political party in 
the dependency. They would, moreover, be directly 
responsible to parliament for the advice so given by 
them, and their responsibility might be increased if 
every order in council, or other legislative act issued by 
the crown to a dependency, were presented to parlia- 
ment, together with a written statement of the purpose 
and grounds of the measure. 

The concession of a power of this kind to the crown 
would not diminish the legislative power of parliament 
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over the dependencies. The crown would act by powers Chap 
expressly delegated to it by parliament. Now when a 
supreme legislature delegates a power of subordinate 
legislation respecting a certain subject, it does not* 
diminish its own power of legislating respecting that 
subject. An order in council affecting a dependency 
might be repealed or modified by parliament as soon as 
it was issued; and no provision of an order in council 
would be valid which was inconsistent with an act of 
parliament. 

It may be objected to legislation for a dependency by 
orders in council that they are advised by persons who 
are not the chosen representatives of the people of the 
dependency, and over whom the latter exercise no 
direct influence. But this objection equally applies to 
legislation for a dependency by parliament, since the 
people of a dependency are not directly represented in 
parliament, and it, in fact, involves a claim inconsistent 
with a state of dependence. 

It may be remarked that the Secretary of State for 
the Colonial Department and his official assistants 
know more about the condition and interests of the 
British dependencies, than Parliament or the public, 
inasmuch as their attention is more exclusively directed 
to the subject. It is likewise probable that they will 
care more for the interests of the dependencies com- 
mitted to their charge, on account of their being under 
a responsibility to public opinion, by which Parliament 
is not affected in an equal degree, and from which the 
public at large is nearly exempt. 

The preceding remarks have been intended to show, 
that a dependency which is likely to remain virtually 
dependent for a considerable time ought not to be 
placed under popular institutions of such a character as 
will probably tempt the people to aim at practical 
independence ; that a popularly elected body and other 
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popular institutions are expedient as a check and an 
assistance to the governor and his council or other 
local executive authorities; but that facilities should be 
given to the home authorities to legislate for the 
dependency without a recurrence to the authority of 
the supreme government. These ends may be best 
attained, with respect to an English dependency having 
popular securities against misgovernment, by requiring 
the consent of a popularly-elected body in a dependency 
to every act of the local subordinate government, by 
establishing in it a liberty of the press and popular 
municipal bodies^, and, at the same time, by granting 
to the crown a power of legislating for the dependency 
without the concurrence of the local popular body. 

Before we conclude the series of remarks upon the 
means of reconciling popular institutions in a depend- 
ency with its virtual dependence, we will advert to a 
plan which might be tried for giving to a dependency 
many of the advantages resulting from popular in 
stitutions, without exposing it or the dominant country 
to their countervailing disadvantages. 

This plan® consists in subjecting the governor (or 
other head of the local subordinate government) to the 


‘ (The establishment of municipal institutions is strongly insisted 
upon in Lord Durham’s report, and in Merivale’s Colonisation and 
Colonies, App. to Lee. aa.) 

* (In this plan the author does not even go as far as allowing the 
institutions of an ordinary Crown colony, which, as has been seen 
(note to pp. a8o-i), include a Legislative Council, composed in part 
of unofiicial members, whereas the council described in the text is 
‘destitute of legislative and executive powers’ He is really de- 
scribing such a council as exists in the lowest grade of Crown 
colony (see notes to pp. 88, a8i-a). In St Helena, for instance, 
where the governor has the sole local legislative power, there is 
an executive council partly composed of unofficial members. The 
governor, as a rule, is required to consult this council, and when he 
acts contrary to their advice, he is bound by the Letters Patent 
to report the circumstances to the Secretary of State.) 
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control of a council representing the opinions and Ckai- x 
feelings of the more intelligent portion of the people, 
but not possessing any legislative or administrative 
powers strictly so called. The governor would be bound 
to consult this council upon every legislative measure ; 
but neither he nor the home department of the sub- 
ordinate government would be concluded by its opinion. 

It would have the powers of petitioning the governor to 
introduce any law, and of dissenting from any law 
proposed by him, or of suggesting amendments in it; 
but the governor would be at liberty to refuse the 
request or reject the advice. In case, however, he 
decided against such request or advice, he would be 
bound to report to the home authorities the grounds of 
his decision. 

The establishment of such a council as we have just 
stated would possess the following advantages. By 
concentrating the opinion of the intelligent and pro- 
prietary classes of the dependency upon its government, 
it would increase the influence of the most enlightened 
public opinion in the dependency upon the acts of its 
immediate rulers; and also (though in a less degree) 
upon those of the home authorities and even of the 
supreme government. It would likewise provide an 
authentic organ through which the local government and 
the home authorities could easily learn that opinion. 
Without such a council the home authorities have no 
means of learning authentically the opinions and feelings 
of the more intelligent part of the people, in a depend- 
ency whose local government is not controlled by a 
representative body. Accordingly, when a complaint 
upon any political matter is made by any of the inhabit- 
ants of such a dependency, the home authorities run the 
risk of falling into serious error, from their necessary 
ignorance of the characters and purposes of the com- 
plainants. If they entertain the complaint, they may 
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Ciiu' X do an injustice to the local government, and may 
even lower its credit and weaken its authority ; if they do 
not entertain the complaint, they may refuse redress of 
a real grievance, and create an opinion that the 
authorities in the dominant country are deaf to the 
prayers of the dependency. 

Such a council, as representing the more intelligent 
classes of the dependency, and as destitute of legislative 
and executive powers, would probably conduct itself, in 
general, with discretion and forbearance. Instead, like 
a representative body possessing legislative powers, of 
prepossessing the dominant counti-y against the depend- 
ency by a disingenuous and in discriminating opposition 
to the measures of the local government, it would 
rather, by the general moderation of its proceedings, 
create a favourable disposition towards the dependency 
in the government and public of the dominant country, 
upon which (especially if it be condemned by its weak- 
ness to dependence) it must ultimately and pennancntly 
rely for obtaining a good administration of its political 
concerns. But although such a council would possess 
no proper legislative or executive powers, and would 
therefore be unable to arrest the machine of government, 
it would, by giving the people of the dependency an 
authentic legal organ of their political opinions and 
wishes, and affording them a considerable security 
against the misrule of the local and even of the home 
authorities, tend to conciliate their affections towards the 
government, and to mitigate the discontent which they 
would naturally feel if they were excluded from taking 
any part, or having any voice, in the management of 
their own political affairs. 

It may be objected to the plan just described, that 
such a council, though nominally destitute of legislative 
powers, would, in a short time, come to possess them 
practically ; since the governor and the home authorities 
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would be afraid or unwilling to act in opposition to its Cii\r x 
opinion, and would therefore treat it as if it were 
virtually a co-ordinate authority and not a merely con- 
sultative bod}'. But such a council could onl}' acquire 
a legislative power by the sufferance of the governor and 
the home authorities, inasmuch as the subordinate 
government could legislate without its consent; and 
the known inconveniences of a representative body in a 
dependency possessing a legislative power would afford 
a strong inducement to the members of the subordinate 
government to assert constantly, and occasionally to 
exercise, their exclusive power. It may likewise be 
objected to the plan, that such a council would afford a 
centre in which the discontent of the dependency might 
be collected, and round which it could organise itself. 

To this objection it may be answered that, supposing 
the people of the dependency to be discontented with 
their government, their discontent will find a more 
dangerous vent in voluntary and probably illegal 
associations, if it has no legitimate and constitutional 
organ. It may be added, that if the people of the 
dependency are generally dissatisfied with their govern- 
ment, and if they are likely to resist its authority by 
force with any reasonable prospect of success, the 
dependency can scarcely be considered as belonging to 
those which the dominant country ought to retain in a 
state of virtual dependence. 
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HOW A DEPENDENCY MAY CEASE TO EXIST AS SUCH, OR 
MAY LOSE ITS DISTINCTIVE CHARACTER 

I HAVE attempted in the first five chapters to explain 
the nature of a dependency; and I have endeavoured 
in the following chapters to state the advantages and 
disadvantages which arise to the dominant country and 
the dependency from the relation of supremacy and 
dependence by which they are connected. I shall con- 
sider, in conclusion, how a dependency may cease to 
exist as such; or how it may lose the character by 
which it is distinguished from an independent state, and 
from a dependent community directly subject to the 
supreme government. 

There are two modes m which a dependency may lose 
its distinctive character: first, it may become directly 
subject to the supreme government of the country on 
which it is dependent (or to the supreme government of 
some other independent country) ; and, secondly, it 
may become an independent state. As a dependency 
is a territoiy governed by an immediate government of 
a peculiar class or description, an essential alteration in 
a dependency, considered as such, supposes that its im- 
mediate government is destroyed or essentially altered 
Consequently, if the immediate government survives, 
on either of the two events which we have just sup- 
posed it undergoes an essential change. On the first 
of those events it remains subordinate, but loses its 
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complete organisation : on the second, it retains its Chap. xi. 
complete organisation, but becomes supreme. 

A dependency cannot lose its distinctive character in i. u may 
the first of these modes, unless the dependent terntorj'' 
be so near the dominant country that the latter may 
rule it without the interposition of a subordinate govern- supreme 
ment When a dependenc3'^ is so situated, the supreme ment 
government may incorporate the dependency with the 
parts of its dominions which it governs directly. For 
example, in consequence of the concession made by the 
Romans in the Social war, the Italian communities 
were converted from dependencies into integral portions 
of the territory directly subject to the sovereign govern- 
ment of the Roman republic. Their citizens were no 
longer limited to the right of voting in a subordinate 
local assembly, but obtained a vote in the supreme 
assembly of the citizens at Rome®. The Union of 
Ireland wnth Great Bntain in 1800 may be considered 
as an example of the same change ; inasmuch as Ireland 
continued to be dependent m fact until the Union®, 
though it had become nominally and legally indepen- 
dent from the year 1782. Since the Union, although the 
practice of sending a viceroy^ to Ireland has been 
retained, the Irish government has lost its former 
completeness and separateness, and the country is no 
longer a dependency. So, if it were deemed expedient, 
Guernsey and Jersey, with the other Channel islands, 

‘ Above, eh. iv. 

® Above, p. 130. See the passage of Wachsmuth, ated m p. 105. 

® See Note (L) (and App. II.). 

■* (The appointment of viceroy is a cunous anomaly. Either 
Ireland is a dependency, or it is an integral part of the United 
Kingdom. If it is a dependency, it should have a viceroy, but 
should not be represented in the Imperial parliament on the same 
footing as Great Britain. If, on the other hand, it is an integral 
part of the United Kingdom, it should not have a viceroy. Stress 
is sometimes laid on the phrase ‘Great Britain and Ireland’ as 
implying that Ireland is a dependency of Great Britain.) 
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CiiAi>. xr. and the Isle of Man, might be deprived of their character 
of dependencies, and bo governed dircctl}' by the Eng- 
lish government, like the other small islands adjacent 
to Great Bntain. 

3 It may Adverting to the second mode in which a dependency 
an'indL “lay lose its distinctive character, we will consider the 
state*^"* various ways in which it may become an independent 
state. 

By a revolt I. A dependency may become an independent state 
ordmate*’ by a succossful revolt of the local subordinate govern- 
mtmTor from the suprcmc government; or by a success- 

thc people ful revolt of the ^leople of the dependency from both 
governments. 

In the first case, the revolt may amount to little more 
than a refusal of the local subordinate government to 
obey the commands of the supreme government ; the 
relations of the people of the dependency to the former 
government remaining unchanged. It has been re- 
marked, in previous parts of this essay, that the nature 
of a subordinate government, and the ordinary temper of 
the inhabitants of a dependency, afford considerable 
facilities for the success of such a revolt ; and that the de- 
pendencies of half civilised countries have often become 
independent in this manner \ It may be remarked, 
moreover, that the revolt of the English colonies in 
North America was substantially a revolt of the local 
governments; for the political institutions of every 
colony were so popular, that the defection of the mass 
of its inhabitants implied the defection of the body in 
whose hands the local government was placed. Ac- 
cordingly, the relations of the insurgent colonists to 
their local governments were not substantially changed 
by the success of the insurrection; the political insti- 
tutions which the colonies severally possessed, while 
they were dependent upon England, being the basis of 
^ Above, pp. 184-5. 
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the sevL'ral states’ governments which tlicj' established CuAr xi 
after they had made themselves independent. 

Of a successful revolt of the people of a dependency 
from the local and supreme governments, the revolt of 
the Spanish colonies in South' .t\merica is an example ; 
for, in none of those colonies was the local government 
in the hands of the colonists, or of any considerable 
portion of them. 

The complete organisation of its immediate govern- 
ment gives to a dependency a great facility for 
establishing its independence by a revolt. In that 
event the structure of the subordinate government, and 
even the persons of whom it is composed, may remain 
unchanged; and the people may yield to it, as a 
supreme government, the obedience which they paid to 
it in its subordinate character. But a country im- 
mediately subject to a supreme government has no such 
facility for bringing about a revolution. It has no 
subordinate government completely organised ; and on 
revolting from its supreme government, it must frame a 
new government to meet the exigencies of the occasion. 

Thus, if the local government of Egypt ^ established 
its independence, it probably would undergo no 
further change than the severance of the slight con- 
nexion which binds it to the government of the Porte. 

But when Belgium, which was an integral part of the 
kingdom of the Netherlands, separated itself from 
Holland, it was compelled to create a new government; 
a work which it accomplished by establishing a consti- 

' (The celebrated Mehemet Ah was pasha of Egypt at the time 
this book was written. H e was only prevented Irom making Egypt 
mistress of Turkey, instead of Turkey being mistress of Egypt, 
by the action of the European powers, especially Great Britain. 

In February, 1841, a treaty was forced on him, which made him 
submit to the sultan, while leaving the government of Egypt 
hereditary in his family. Egypt, though practically mdependent, 
is still a vassal of and pays a tribute to Turke}'.) 
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Chap XI tutioii foiTned of a king and two legislative chambers, 
and by placing a prince of a foreign family on the newly 
erected throne. 

Where the people of a dependency, who have been 
excluded from all share in the subordinate government, 
revolt from their subordinate as well as their supreme 
rulers, their political institutions may be so nearly 
dissolved that the creation of a new government may 
become necessary. Such was the origin of the recently 
created kingdom of Greece, which was not founded 
upon the Turkish provincial government, but was 
formed out of new elements. 

The revolt of the Maltese from the French govern- 
ment, in 1798, affords a parallel to the case to which we 
have just adverted. The government of Malta resided 
in the Order of St. John when the island was taken 
from them by the French; but, on the expulsion of the 
order, the island became a part of the French dominions 
and was governed as a dependency of France. As the 
government of the order was dissolved on their ex- 
pulsion, the government which the French established 
in its place was the only government in the island at 
the time of the revolt. Consequently, the Maltese in- 
surgents who shut up the French in Valletta, and oc- 
cupied the open country, were compelled to create a 
government formed of the leaders of the insurrection ; 
and this government, hastily and rudely run up to meet 
a pressing exigency, administered the part of the island 
not in the possession of the French, till the French in 
Valletta surrendered the place to the English. 

The difficulty of forming, at the moment of the 
transition, new political institutions suited to the 
circumstances of the community, naturally determines a 
dependency which passes from dependence to indepen- 
dence, to retain its subordinate government without any 
other changes than those which the transition renders 
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inevitable. The difficulty is clearly shown by the nature Chap xi 
of the common government, which, at the close of the 
war of independence, the revolted English colonies in 
North America substituted for the common authority of 
the mother-country. At the close of the war, every 
colony was virtually an independent state, since it pos- 
sessed a government of its own, which, though formerly 
subordinate, had become substantially sovereign. The 
several colonies, therefore, were bound together by no 
other tie than the loose confederacy which they had 
hastily formed for the limited purpose of conducting 
the war against England. Through the influence of 
Washington and other leading statesmen, this con- 
federacy of independent states was converted into a 
federal state; the several states retaining their several 
governments, but submitting to a common government 
invested with specified powers. The limited extent of 
the powers given to the common government, and the 
indefinite extent of the powers reserved by the several 
governments, are certainly important defects in the 
political system of the United States; threatening to 
bring about a disruption or dissolution of their union 
and involving the federal state, which arises from their 
union, in wars or disputes with other independent com- 
munities. But the prejudices and interests, which, in 
each of the revolted colonies, supported the powers of 
its peculiar government, would have opposed invincible 
obstacles to a perfect fusion of those colonies into one 
independent state ; and, instead of wondering that such 
a fusion was not accomplished by Washington and his 
coadjutors, we should rather admire the genius and 
wisdom which enabled them to approach so closely to 
that unattainable object 

* {This passage has been since home out by the great Civil War 
in America.) 

® It may be remarked, as an example of the tendency of depen- 

Y 
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Chap XI. 2 . A dependency may become an independent state, 
in consequence of the dominant country voluntarily 
vMuntary its Supremacy. 

cession Adam Smith is of opinion that no dominant country 
alit^Dnty will ever voluntarily relinquish its power over a depend- 
aommant ‘ ”^0 propose,’ he says, ' that Great Britain should 

counti-y. voluntarily give up all authority over her colonics, and 
leave them to elect their own magistrates, to enact 
their own laws, and to make peace and war, as they 
might think proper, would be to propose such a measure 
as never was, and never will be, adopted by any nation 
in the world. No nation ever voluntarily gave up the 
dominion of any province, how troublesome soever it 
might be to govern it, and how small soever the revenue 
which it afforded might be in proportion to the expense 
which it occasioned. Such sacrifices, though they might 
frequently be agreeable to the interest, are always 
mortifying to the pride of every nation; and, what is 
perhaps of still greater consequence, they are always 
contrary to the private interest of the governing part 
of it, who would thereby be deprived of the disposal 
of many places of trust and profit, of many opportu- 
nities of acquiring wealth and distinction, which the 
possession of the most turbulent, and, to the great 
body of the people, the most unprofitable province 
seldom fails to afford. The most visionary enthusiasts 
would scarce be capable of proposing such a mea- 
sure, with any serious hopes at least of its ever being 
adopted ''■! 

It is true that there has not been hitherto any instance 

dent communities which become independent to retain the political 
institutions which they possessed in their state of dependence, 
that the ehief officer of each of the American State Governments 
still continues to bear the title of governor \ although this title is in 
general conferred exclusively on the head of a local government in 
a dependency, 

^ Wealth of Nations, bk. iv. ch. vii. Pt III. [voL li. p. 443). 
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of a dependency becoming independent by the voluntary Chap. xi. 
act of the dominant country^. The Greek colonies 
form no exception to Adam Smith’s remark, since they 
were independent from their first establishment; and, 
therefore, the mother-country possessed no power over 
them, which it could subsequently relinquish. The 
most remarkable changes from dependence to independ- 
ence have been produced by insurrection against the 
dominant country; and the dominant country has not 
consented to recognise the independence of the formerly 
dependent communities, until it had exhausted all its 
means of reducing them to obedience. Examples are 
furnished by the Swiss Confederacy, the United 
Provinces of the Netherlands, the United States of 
America, and the various independent states which 
have been formed out of the revolted Spanish and 
Portuguese colonies in North and South America. 

It is, however, conceivable that, m a given case, the 
dominant country might perceive that it derives no 
benefit from the possession of a dependency, and that 
the dependency is able and willing to form an inde- 
pendent state ; and that, consequently, a dominant 
country might abandon its authority over a dependency 
for want of a sufficient inducement to retain it. A domi- 
nant countiy might, for example, see that the dependency 
contributes nothing to its military defence, or to the 
expenses of the supreme government; that it adds 

' {The cession of the Ionian Islands, and the retrocession of the 
Transvaal, may be given as instances of ' a dependency becoming 
independent by the voluntary act of the dominant country.’ But 
as regards the former it may be noticed (i) that they were already 
formally independent (see above, p. 159), (2) that they became on 
cession an integral part of another state ; and, as regards the latter 
fi) that the cession was preceded by a successful revolt, though the 
dominant country did not ' exhaust all its means of reduung’ the 
Boers ‘to obedience,’ [2) that Great Britam, while giving back 
independence, retained a vague right of suzerainty.) 

Y 2 
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Chap. XI, nothing, as a dependency, to the productive resources 
or commercial facilities of the dominant country; that it 
is a constant source of expense to the supreme govern- 
ment, IS likely to engender many economical evils, and 
may even involve the dominant country in war on its 
account. It might, moreover, perceive that the depend- 
ency is sufficiently populous and wealthy to form an 
independent state, and that the people of the dependency 
desire independence. 

If a dominant country understood the true nature of 
the advantages arising from the relation of supremacy 
and dependence to the related communities, it would 
voluntarily recognise the legal independence of such of 
its own dependencies as were fit for independence; it 
would, by its political arrangements, study to prepare 
for independence those which were still unable to stand 
alone; and it would seek to promote colonisation for 
the purpose of extending its trade rather than its empire, 
and without attempting to maintain the dependence of 
its colonies beyond the time when they need its pro- 
tection 

The practical difficulties and inconveniences inherent 
in the government of dependencies, which have been 
stated in preceding chapters, are necessary or natural 
consequences of the relation of supremacy and depend- 
ence, and of the imperfect though necessary expedient 
of a subordinate government. Now if a dependency is 
considered as in training for ultimate independence, the 
difficulties naturally incident to its government, if the)' 
do not vanish, are nevertheless greatly reduced. If a 
dependency were so considered, the free and forcible 
action of its local institutions would be encouraged as 
an unmixed good, not discouraged as a source of strife 

’ (See the Appendix to the 22nd Lecture of Merivale’s ‘ Coloni- 
sation and Colonies.’} 
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with the dominant country, and of vain resistance to its Chap, xi 
power ; and all precautions on the part of the supreme 
government for the purpose of preventing the people 
of the dependency from regarding their subordinate 
government as virtually supreme, would be needless. 

If a dependency be distant, if its territory be large, and 
its population numerous ; and if the powers of its local 
subordinate government reside, to a considerable extent, 
in a body chosen by the inhabitants ; it is difficult for 
the dominant country to prevent it from forming habits 
and opinions which are scarcely consistent with its 
virtual dependence. But if such a dependency be re- 
garded as in training for independence, the local popular 
institutions leading to, and implying, self-government, 
may be allowed to have free play, and the interferences 
of the dominant country with the political affairs of the 
country may cease almost insensibly. 

Admitting the impossibility of the prevailing opinions 
concerning the advantages of extensive empire bemg so 
far modified as to permit a dominant country to take 
such a view of its political relations with its dependencies 
as that now indicated, it is proved by the example of 
England ^ that the dominant country may concede virtual 
independence to a dependency, by establishing in it a 
system of popular self-government, and by abstaining 
almost constantly from any interference with its internal 
affairs. 

Such a relation of the dominant country and the 
dependency as has been described in the preceding 
paragraph seems, however, scarcely consistent with the 
duration of the dependence of the latter for any con- 
siderable period. At all events the long duration of 
its dependence under such circumstances implies 

^ {The reader must be again remmded that this refers to the 
original colomes of Great Britain, not to the present self-governing 
colonies. See above, p. 289, note a.) 
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as much moderation and rationality on both sides as 
would be implied on the side of the dominant coun- 
try by a voluntary cession of its authority over the 
dependency. 

It is obvious to remark, that the dominant country 
ought not to abandon its authority over a dependency, 
unless the people of the dependency consent to the 
cession, and are capable of forming an independent 
community. It is bound moralty, not to throw off a 
helpless dependency, although the possession of it should 
promise no advantage to itself^. 

We will close the present chapter with some remarks 
on a case not falling strictly under the above heads, 
but related by a close analogy to the subject under 
consideration. 

It may happen that the inhabitants of a territory 
immediately subject to the supreme government desire 
to form themselves into a separate community, independ- 
ent or dependent, not by a violent insurrection against 
that government, but with its consent and by peaceable 
means. Examples of this state of things are afforded by 
Scotland during the first half of the last centuiy, by 
Sicily during the revolution of 1820®, and by Ireland at 
the present time. 

The demand of the advocates ® of the repeal of the 

^ (This consideration is all important, for it applies to all the 
numerous dependencies of Great Britain in which there is a native 
population , that population would, as a matter of fact, be practically 
helpless in the present stage of development of races, if depnved of 
British rule and British protection.) 

® See Colletta, Storia di Napoli, lib. ix. (tom. iv. p. 148.) (Sec also 
Fyffe’s History of Modem Europe, vol. iL ch. in. The kingdom of 
the two Sicilies was revived in 1815, and when the movements of 
1820 in favour of constitutional government began, Sicily de- 
manded a separate constitution from Naples, while willing to 
remain under the Neapolitan Crown.) 

® (O’Connell’s movement was at this time in full force. Two 
years later, m 1843, O’Connell was arrested.) 
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Act of Union between Great Britain and Ireland appears Chap xr. 
to be, that Ireland should be placed in the same political 
relation with Great Britain as that which existed im- 
mediately before the Union. 

Ireland (as we have already seen was both legally 
and in fact a dependency of England or Great Britain 
until the year 1782. In that year the Parliament of 
Great Britain surrendered its supremacy over Ireland ; 
but the King of Great Britain continued to be, as such. 

King of Ireland. The change which took place at this 
time in the political relations of Great Britain and 
Ireland was, therefore, of the following nature. Before 
the year 1782, the King of Great Britain was, as a con- 
stituent part of the Parliament of Great Britain, a 
member of the sovereign government of Ireland. Before 
the same year the King of Great Bntain was, as such, 
likewise King of Ireland ; and, as King of Ireland, he 
was a constituent part, together with the Irish houses of 
parliament, of the subordinate government of Ireland. 

Before this year, therefore, the political relations between 
Great Bntain and Ireland closely resembled those be- 
tween Great Britain and a Bntish dependency whose 
subordinate government consists of the Crown, with a 
legislative council appointed by the Crown and a house 
of assembly elected by the inhabitants ; with this differ- 
ence, however, that a dependency of this sort is not 
considered a separate kingdom, annexed to the British 
Crown. But after the year 1782, the body which was 
sovereign in Great Britain ceased to be sovereign in 
Ireland : the sovereign government of Ireland consisted 
of the Crown, with the Irish houses of parliament ; and 
the only political connexion between the two countries 
was, that the King of Great Britain was also King of 
Ireland, the rules of succession to the two crowns being. 


> Above, pp. 91, 152, and see note (L). 
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Chap. XI. moreover, so long as they botli might remain unaltered, 
identical. The political relation between Great Britain 
and Ireland during the eighteen years following 1782 
was similar to the political relation between Hanover 
and the United Kingdom during the reign of William 
IV ; with this exception, that the rules of succession to 
the two crowns were identical in the case of Great 
Britain and Ireland, and not identical in the case of the 
United Kingdom and Hanover. 

But although Ireland ceased in 1782 to be legally and 
in form, it did not then cease to be, virtually and in fact, 
dependent upon Great Britain. The great body of the 
Irish people continued to be excluded from all effective 
participation in the exercise of political rights; the 
country was managed by a native party devoted to the 
English interest and to the maintenance of the connexion 
with England : and, consequently, the government was 
substantially, though covertly, directed by English in- 
fluence. Although the form of the Irish government 
was completely altered in regard to its relation with 
England, by the events of 1782, the extent of the in- 
direct influence of England over it had not, before the 
Union, been materially affected by that change. 

Now It may be assumed that the advocates of a repeal 
of the Act of Union between Great Britain and Ireland 
do not wish to place Ireland in the same legal relation 
to Great Britain as that in which it stood prior to 1782, 
and to make it a dependency of Great Britain. Their 
desire doubtless is, that the legal relation of Great 
Britain and Ireland should be restored to the state in 
which it was at the time of the Union. 

But although the legal relation which subsisted 
between Great Britain and Ireland at the time of the 
Union might be restored, the general political relations 
subsisting between the two countries would necessarily 
be very different. The internal changes which have taken 
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place in Ireland since 1800 have rendered it impossible Ciup xi 
that the bulk of the people should be excluded from 
the effective exercise of all political rights, and that the 
country should be governed by a merely English party. 

The Irish House of Commons would, if the Act of Union 
were repealed, be elected by constituencies not less 
popular than those by which the Irish members of the 
House of Commons of the United Kingdom are elected. 

An Irish House of Commons, so elected, could not fail 
to obtain the chief influence in the government of the 
country, and would, therefore, render Ireland, for some 
time at least, both Icgall}' and virtually an independent 
state. The power of the Crown would, under these 
circumstances, be insufficient to render Ireland virtually 
dependent on Great Britain, or even to procure to 
Great Britain any sensible influence upon the pro- 
ceedings of the Irish Parliament. 

The natural relations of Ireland to Great Britain 
would, however, eventually secure to the government 
of the latter a considerable influence over that of the 
fonner island. The close proximity of their coasts, the 
identity of their languages, their close commercial 
relations, the ownership of land in Ireland by English- 
men, together with the superior wealth, power, and 
general importance of Great Britain, must ultimately 
lead to this result. The inconveniences which Ireland 
would suffer from becoming an independent state (such 
as the increased taxation necessary for maintaining a 
separate army and navy, and a separate body of repre- 
sentatives with foreign powers, and the loss of the free 
commercial intercourse with Great Britain and her 
dependencies) would conspire with many other causes 
to render a large body of the Irish people dissatisfied 
with their government. It may, therefore, be reasonably 
doubted whether, if the Act of Union between Great 
Britain and Ireland were repealed, and the government 
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Cu\i> XI. of Ireland were restored to the state in which it existed 
immediately before the Union, Ireland would long re- 
main a virtually independent state 

^ It has, I believe, been thought by some persons that m case 
the act of Union between Great Britain and Ireland were repealed, 
a federal relation might conveniently be established between the 
two countries. It is, however, manifest that in order to establish a 
federal relation between Great Britain and Ireland, it would be ne- 
cessary to convert the British parliament into a state legislature, 
having limited functions with respect to Great Britain ; to create a 
similar body having similar functions with respect to Ireland, and 
also to create a new federal body distinct from the British and the 
Irish parliaments ; a change to which the people of Groat Britain 
would be less likely to assent, than to the independence ot Ireland. 
(On this passage, see App. II ) 
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EXTFXr TD WHICH LFOISLATIVE CONTROL OVER THE CRITISH 
COLONirS IS RETAINED DY THE MOTHER-COUNTRY. 

1. Thf Imperial Parliament, consisting of the Sovereign, 
Lords, and Commons, is supreme over all the colonies, 
whether or not possessing Responsible Government, and can 
make laws upon any subject binding them or any of them. 

By § 2 of 28 & 29 Vic. c. 63 any colonial law, which is in any 
respect repugnant to the provisions of any act of Parliament 
extending to the colony to which such law may relate, is 
to be read subject to such act, and to the extent of such 
repugnancy is void and inoperative. 

In practice this paramount power of legislation by the 
Imperial Parliament is only exercised by acts conferring 
constitutional powers, or dealing with a limited class of subjects 
of special Imperial or International concern, such as merchant 
shipping and copyright. It is therefore, generally speaking, 
left to the Crown or to the local legislatures to make laws, as 
Parliament can, when it thinks fit, make its views upon any 
colonial question known to the Crown by resolution. 

2. The Crown can make laws (by Order in Council) for 
colonies acquired by conquest or cession, but not for those 
acquired by settlement ; and when any representative legis- 
lative body has been created in a colony, the Crown cannot 
itself legislate for such colony, unless power to do so was 
reserved in the instrument creating the local body. 

In the case of colonies possessing Responsible Government 
the Crown only retains a veto on legislation. But in all the 
constitution acts of such colonies it is directed that Bills 
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relating to certain subjects shall be reserved for the significa- 
tion of the Queen’s pleasure. 

In practice, acts not required to be so reserved are not 
vetoed, and they come into operation at once and cannot be 
vetoed by the Crown after a specified time. The Rills which 
have to be reserved are those which deal with certain specified 
subjects of general Imperial interest (such as merchant 
shipping, copyright, and divorce) and do not come into opera- 
tion until confirmed by Order in Council. 

Reference should be made to Dicey’s Law of the Constitu- 
tion, Lee. Ill; Todd’s Parliamentary Government in the 
British Colonies ; Tarring’s Law relating to the Colonies. 
See also Merivale’s Lectures on Colonisation and Colonies, 
Lecture XXII, Appendix, 


APPENDIX IL 

IRELAND. 

The chief passages in this book, in which allusion is made 
to Ireland, are here put together for facility of reference. 

They are as follows ; — 

1. Chapter i (p. 91), in which the position of Ireland in 
relation to Great Britain in the years 1782-1800 is noticed, in 
connexion with the enquiry ' whether one community is de- 
pendent on another, when their governments have a common 
head.’ 

2. Chapter ii (pp. i52-3\ in which the changes made at 
different times in the political relations between Great Britain 
and Ireland are considered under the head of 'Examples of 
Dependencies — English dependencies.’ 

3. Chapter x (p. 292), in which Adam Smith is quoted as to 
the probable gain to Ireland from Union with Great Britain. 

4. Chapter xi (p. 317), in which the Union of Ireland with 
Great Britain is quoted as an illustration of a dependency 
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losing its distinctive character by becoming directly subject to 
the supreme government. 

5. Chapter xi (pp. 326-30), in which, under the heading 
'mode in which a district immediately subject to a supreme 
government becomes a dependency or an independent state," 
the author discusses the probable effects of Repeal of the 
Union. 

6. The note to no. 5 (p, 330), in which the suggestion for 
establishing a federal relation between Great Britain and 
Ireland in lieu of the Union is criticised. 

7. Note L (pp. 354-68), in which the changes which have 
taken place from time to time in the political relations 
between Great Britain and Ireland are discussed at some 
length. 

Taking these passages it will be useful to notice — 

L What was Sir G. Lewis’ account of the position of 
Ireland in relation to Great Britain (a) prior to 1782, (6) 
between 1783 and 1800, {c) after 1800. 

II. What was his view of the probable effect of a Repeal 
of the Union, as urged, at the time when he wrote, by 
O’Connell? 

III. His reference to the suggestion for establishing a 
federal relation between Great Britain and Ireland in lieu of 
the Union. 

L The mithoPs acmmt of the position of Irclmtd in relation to 
Great Britain. 

{a) Before 1782, ' The English parliament/ he says (p. 91), 

' exercised a power of legislation over Ireland until 1782 ; so 
that, before that time, Ireland was an English dependency, and 
its Houses of Parliament formed, together with the English 
Crown, a subordinate government/ Again (p. 152), Ireland 
was regarded as 'a dependent subordinate kingdom ... in 
the words of the statute of 6 Geo, I. ch. 5 "subordinate 
to and dependent upon the Imperial Crown of Great Britain.’’ ’ 
(P. 327) ' Ireland was both legally and in fact a dependency of 
England or Great Britain until the year 1782.’ (Note L, 
p. 355) Before 1688 ' Ireland seems to have been constantly 
regarded as a dependency of England’ ; after 1688 till 1782, 
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'the practical subjection of Ireland to England was considered 
as established beyond all doubt, and the English or British 
parliament legislated for the internal affairs of Ireland 
without hesitation whenever there appeared to be any occa- 
sion for its interference/ 

According to these passages therefore, Ireland was, prior 
to 1782, nominally, legally, and practically a dependency of 
England or Great Britain. 

[b) Between 1782 and 1800. (P. 91) ' In 1782 the British 

parliament surrendered its legislative power over Ireland. 
In consequence of this surrender of power, Ireland became 
an independent kingdom, whose King was also King of Great 
Britain.’ (P. 152) ' During the eighteen years which followed 
1782, Ireland was, legally, an independent state, the King of 
which was also King of Great Britain.’ (P. 31 7) ' Ireland 
continued to be dependent in fact until the Union, though it 
had become nominally and legally independent from the year 
1782.’ (Pp. 327-8,) 'After the year 1782, the body which was 
sovereign in Great Britain ceased to be sovereign in Ireland ; 
the sovereign government of Ireland consisted of the Crown, 
with the Irish Houses of Parliament; and the only political 
connexion between the two countries was that the King of 
Great Britain was also King of Ireland . . , But although Ire- 
land ceased in 1783 to be legally and in form, it did not then 
cease to be virtually and in fact, dependent upon Great Britain.’ 
(Note L, pp. 366-7) 'In form Ireland at this time was an in- 
dependent state, and the connexion between the two Crowns 
did not render Great Britain and Ireland parts of the same 
empire.’ 

According to these passages therefore, Ireland was in the 
years 1782-1800 nominally and legally an independent state, 
though practically dependent on Great Britain. 

(c) After 1800. (P, 91) 'The Union of i8oo produced the 
same change in the political relations of Great Britain and 
Ireland, as the Union of 1707 had produced in the political rela- 
tions of England and Scotland/ (P. 153) ' In the year 1800 . . , 
Ireland became immediately subject to a newly created body, 
exercising the sovereignty of the United Kingdom of Great 
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Britain and Ireland/ (P. 317) 'Since the Union . . , the Irish 
government has lost its former completeness and separateness, 
and the country is no longer a dependency/ 

According to these passages, therefore, Ireland since 1800 
has been in no sense a dependency but an integral part of the 
United Kingdom. 

I I . The aitthoPs view of the probable effect of the Repeal of 
the Union as proposed by O'Connell and his followers. 

This will be found in pp. 328-30. It will be noticed that, 
in the event of such Repeal, he assumes Ireland would have 
her own army and navy, her own representatives abroad, and 
separate commerce and finances ; and, in his opinion, the 
oflects of Repeal would be (i) that at first the Irish House 
of Commons would be supreme in Ireland 'and would there- 
fore render Ireland, for some time at least, both legally and 
virtually an independent state,’ but (2) that in consequence 
of ' the close proximity of their coasts, the identity of their 
languages, their close commercial relations, the ownership of 
land in Ireland by Englishmen, together with the superior 
wealth, power, and general importance of Great Britain,’ 
Ireland would probably eventuall}^ tend to revert into de- 
pendence upon Great Britain. 

III. The atilhoPs reference to the sitggcstmi for establishing a 
federal relation between Great Britain and Ireland in lieu of the 

Union, 

This will be found in the short note to p. 330. The author’s 
view is, that the people of Great Britain would be less 
likely to assent to the multiplication of parliaments involved 
in the change, than to the independence of Ireland. It will 
be noted that no reference is made to any suggestion for a 
separate state legislature for Scotland or Wales. 


This note has referred only to passages in the book in 
which Ireland is mentioned by name, but there are, of course, 
many passages which are of interest in regard to Ireland, 
though they do not directly allude to it. Two may perhaps 
be mentioned by way of illustration : 
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1. The passage at the end of chap, iv (p. 185), in which 
it is pointed out that 'whenever a territory is sufficiently 
near to be within reach of the direct action of the supreme 
government^ it niay^ although it should be detached from 
the territory in which the seat of the supreme government is 
placed, *bc governed without the interposition of a subordinate 
government/ 

2. The passage in chap, ix (p. 269), in which it is pointed 
out 'that the use of a common language is consistent with 
the existence of the strongest antipathies between different 
communities.’ Against this, however, must be set the pas- 
sage quoted above, in which the author gives community of 
language as one of the causes which, if Ireland were made 
independent, would probabl}^ bring her back again to Great 
Britain. 


APPENDIX III. 

TRADE FOLLOWS THE FLAG. 

In chapter vi (pp. 214-24), under the head * Advantage to 
the dominant country from its trade with a dependency,* the 
author discusses the old system of colonial monopolies, which, 
as far as the British empire is concerned, has long been ex- 
ploded. The same subject is discussed by Mr. Merivale in 
the seventh and eighth of his lectures on ' Colonisation and 
Colonies,’ delivered almost contemporaneously with the pub- 
lication of Sir G. Lewis* book. 

The question so often discussed at the present day is a 
very different one from that which troubled writers and 
thinkers on colonial subjects fifty years ago, being whether, 
under existing conditions, the trade between the mother- 
country and the colonies is greater in proportion than that 
between the mother-country and foreign countries, in other 
words, whether trade follows the flag. 
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It is really impossible to give any satisfactory answer to 
this question, and no attempt is now made to do so, but the 
following remarks may perhaps prove useful. 

1. From the letters to 'Imperial Federation' by Sir 
Rawson Rawson, reprinted in pamphlet form under the title 
'Analysis of the maritime trade of the United Kingdom, 1869 
to 1889,' which should be consulted, it is very difficult to 
make out that there has been any marked change of any 
kind of late years in the percentage of British trade with the 
colonies and with foreign countries respectively. It is there- 
fore necessary to consider the question rather on a prion 
grounds. 

2. It has been pointed out in the Introduction (p. 1 ) that, 
in the case of those colonies, which, if not dependencies of 
Great Britain, would certainly be dependencies of another 
European power, as e g. India, trade follows the flag, in 
the sense that British trade with India would be in great 
measure annihilated, if India belonged to another, and there- 
fore under present conditions, a Protectionist nation. 

3. Again, in the case of the self-governing colonies, it is 
difficult to suppose that the fact of the colonial governments 
having their agents-general in Great Britain, doing their 
European business in or through Great Britain, raising their 
loans mainly in Great Britain, and being represented abroad 
by British consuls, does not determine the course of trade to 
some extent in direction of the flag. 

4. It is difficult to doubt that community of race, language, 
customs, and associations has some effect in making peoples 
deal with each other, e. g. that the trade between Great 
Britain and the United States would not be quite as large 
if the two nations were not so nearly related, or that 
Mauritius would not import so much from France but for 
the old French connexion. Merivale, however, in the later 
note to his seventh lecture, written in i860, questions whether 
there is anything in this conclusion. He says, 'Plainly 
expressed, the theory amounts to this : so long as British 
nationality prevails and until an entirely new community is 
created, so long there will be a tendency in the colony to 

z 
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buy a dearer article from England in preference to a cheaper 
article from elsewhere. And, when thus expressed, it seems 
to me almost to carry its own refutation. It is not to be 
denied, indeed, that such a tendency may exist, but that it 
can exist to such an extent as substantially to control ''the 
force and violence of the ordinary course of trade,'' the 
simple preference for the cheapest market, is extremely 
difficult to believe.' Further, 

5. If the tendency does exist, it does not prove, as the 
examples which have been quoted show, that trade follows 
the flag, but that trade follows the nationality. In other 
words, as Merivale points out at the end of the Appendix 
to his twenty-second lecture (written in 1861), the question 
whether a country derives benefit from colonisation is one 
thing, and whether it derives benefit from maintaining a 
political connexion with fullgrown colonies, is another. But 
on the other hand, 

6. A self-governing colony is no more tied than an in- 
dependent state to trading with Great Britain, therefore it 
would seem that the political connexion is at least not a 
drawback from an economic point of view; and even if 
assent be given to Sir G. Lewis' proposition (p. 218) that 
'the trade between England and the United States is 
probably far more profitable to the mother- country than it 
would have been if they had remained in a state of depend- 
ence upon her,' it does not necessarily imply an admission 
that the trade is greater under present conditions than if the 
United States had remained part of the British empire but 
in the position of a self-governing colony. See also the 
Introduction, pp. 1, Ivii, 



AUTHOR’S NOTES. 


NOTEA. (p.9.) 

By the executive poiver, Bentham understands any subordinate 
power of government ; any power which is not the supreme legis- 
lative power. 

'Ce poitvoir exe'cutif^ ne presente qu’une seule idee claire ; 
e’est cello d’un pouvoir subordonne a un autre, qu’on designe par 
Tappellation correlative pouvoir l€gislatif.'—Tr 2 cit€ de Legislation, 
tom. 1 p. 324 [ed. 1802). 

lie divides the executive power into twelve branches, some of 
which arc obviously legislative powers. Thus he describes the 
first of these in the following manner : 

'Pouvoir subordonne de legislation sur des districts particuliers, 
sur des classes de citoyens, mime sur tous^ lorsquUl s^agtt d'unv 
fonciion particuliere du gouvernemmV — Ib p. 321. 

The latter words describe the limitation to a class of subjects, 
which charactenses the delegation of legislative powers, in every 
case except that of a subordinate government, 

Bentham also makes the following remark respecting the 
ordinary conception of the distinction between legislative and 
executive powers : 

' On est tres portc a appeler pouvoir le'gislaiif celui qu'on voit 
s'exerccr par un corps politique, et pouvoir ex^cutif^ celm qu’on 
voit s’exercer par un seuL’ — Ib p. 319. 

Mr. Austin, after a detailed investigation of the subject, likewise 
arrives at the conclusion that the distinction between legislative 
and executive powers of government cannot be supported. The 
result of his investigation is contained in the following passage : 

' Of all the larger divisions of political powers, the division of 
those powers into supreme and subordinate is perhaps the only 
precise one. The former are the political powers, infinite in 

Z 2 
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number and kindj which partly brought into cxqrcisc, and partly 
lying dormant, belong to the sovereign or state : that is to say, to 
the monarch properly so called, if the government be a governnicMit 
of one : and, if the government be a government of a luiinber, to 
the sovereign body considered colie ctivel}*, or to its various mem- 
bers considered as component parts of it. The latter are those 
portions of the supreme powers which arc delegated to political 
subordinates . such political subordinates being subordinate or 
subject merely, or also immediate partakers in those very su- 
preme powers of portions or shares wherein they are possessed as 
ministers and trustees.’ — Province of Jurisprudence Deterinmed, 
pp. 248, 9 

The inquiry in the text will explain my reasons for not adopting 
this conclusion, and for thinking that the legislative and executive 
powers of a sovereign government may be precisely distinguished, 
although different portions of these powers are often or always 
vested in the same political body or functionary. 


NOTEB. (p.31.) 

The weakness of the laws, and their liability to be set aside in 
practice, are often complained of by the Athenians. Thus in two 
verses of Plato the comic poet : 

el^afTiv 17/Liuv ol vofxoi rovTOitri roTcri XcTrrot; 
dpaxvLOLf, av rottri tolxois rj cjbaXayf {/(jiaLvei. 

(Meineke, fragm. Poet. Com. Ant. Pars II, p. 620 ) 

The same thought is attributed to Zaleucus, Solon, and others : 
see Meineke, ad loc. 

So Aristotle was accustomed to say, that the Athenians had 
invented bread-corn and laws; but that they used the former, 
and not the latter : iroWdKis Kal diroTeivofievos tovs *ABr)vaiovs €^acrK€P 
evpijKevaL 7 rvpov£ leai j/djuovff, dXXa irvpOLS pev ;(p7j(r^at pupois Be pi], — DlOg. 
Laert. v. 17. 

The possession of written laws, and the enforcement of them 
against the arhiriitm of the magistrates, were, however, considered 
peculiarly characteristic of a demociacy. Thus the Athenian law 
in Andocides de Myst. § 85, ed. Bekker, says : dypc'Kjja Be poptp tus 
dpxds pr] xpn^Bai pr]Be nepi epos. Compare the law of Solon, ^{]^t,^pii 
di pj]Bepy pijTe /SovXjjr pijre BijpoVj popov KVpidtrepov emu, DctllOSth. adv. 
Aristocrat, p. 649, ed. Reiske. ^schines adv. Ctesiph. § 6, cd. 
Bekker, distinctly opposes the legality of democratic to the arbi- 
trariness of despotic and oligarchical governments, ed yap tore, 
tivBpes ABrivaioty Sit rpeis ela\ iroXtrEiat itapb. irdaip dv('pdiTroLSf 7vp(ipp\s 
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/cat okiyapx^o. Kai hrjpoKpaTia, BiOLKovvrai S’ ni p.h rvpavpiBss Ka\ oXiyap^iai 
TOLS TpuTTOis TOiP e0eorTi7^CDT<oz/, al Sf irSXeis at ST^/xoKpaToiijjLiei/ai tow vd/xow 
to 7 s Keifievois Euripides, likewise, contrasts despotic and demo- 
cratic governments m the same manner . 

OL/Sei/ Tvpavuov Bvap-epeu-repov TrdXei, 

OTTOV TO pLSU TTp^TLtTTOP OVK eilTW p6p.OL 

Kotvoif Kparel S’ els top p6p.oP KeKrrjpepos 
avTQS wap' flvr£, Kal rob' ovkst cVt’ itro*^, 
y€ypapip€P<oP be tS)v vdjutou 6 t aa-Beprjs 
6 TrXodcridff re rrjp biKTjP L(Tr}p e;( 6 £. 

Suppl. 429-34 

Compare the words of Theseus to (Edipus, in Soph. (Ed. Col 

913: 

otTTW StKfli’ aiTKOvaaP elweX&^p ttoXi*' 

Knvev popov KpaLpov(raP ouSei^. 

Other passages are collected in Hermann’s Greek Antiquities, 

§ 54, note 3, who cites a remark from a treatise by Weiss e ' Graeci 
1 eges senptas semper habuerunt pro palladio democratiae.’ 

On the other hand, the oligarchic Sparta had no written laws. 
One of the three rhetras or oracular decrees said to have been 
promulgated by Lycurgus, contained a prohibition of written laws 
juttt rSiP prjTpOiP ^p pr) ;^p?j(r 0 ai p 6 poLi 6 yypd 0 ow, Plutarch, Lycurg. C. 13 - 
Compare Muller’s Dorians, bk 1. ch. vii. § 4. Aristotle, moreover, 
m speaking of the judicial powers of the ephors in the Spartan 
constitution, says that it would he better if they decided according 
to written laws, and not arbitrarily : biowep ovk avToypd>popas ^eXnop 
KpipeiPj dXXa Kara rh ypdppara Kal ro-i/g pdpovSf Pollt. II 9. (As to the 
use of the word avToypdapaap for arbitrary^ compare the expressions 
of Aristotle in another passage of the Politics respecting the dis- 
tinction between the government of a | 3 atriXew and that of a Topapvog : 
^trap be bia pep rd /entrtk popop potrtXtKai xal 8ia rh popapx^'^v eKOJ/rtov, 
TOpappiKai be bid to beo'woTiKStg apx^iP Kara Tf}P avrStp yvdiprjPf iv, lo.) See 
also Muller’s remarks in his Dorians, bk. 111. ch vi. § 2, respecting 
the arbitrary powers of the Spartan Gcrontes, which he conceives 
to have been exercised according to certain unwritten rules of 
conduct, handed down by tradition; and he refers to Plato’s 
explanation of aypatpa pdpipa in his Treatise on Laws, lib. vii. p. 793. 
But the <1fypa<#)o p6pipa of Plato and the other Greeks were not 
equivalent to ‘ unwritten law’ in the judicial sense (i. e. rules of law 
adopted by the courts, and not issued in a written form by the 
supreme legislature) ; they were merely moral or political maxims, 
without any compulsive sanction; and therefore they could not 
have served the purposes of positive law to any considerable extent. 
See the Penny Cyclopaedia, article Law, § 3. 
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NOTEC. (P.34O 

In the first of the passages cited m the note, Locke cvidcnLly 
means to say that a government is moaxlly bound g(ncrn ac- 
cording to laws, and not that it has not a kgol power to govern ai bi- 
tranly. But as similar expressions arc sometimes employed lu 
contexts where the meaning is not so obvious as in the passage 
just cited, and where they may lead to dangerous consec|ucnccs, 1 
will adduce some remarks of Bcntham upon this confusion. '1 lie 
Declaration des Droits^ made by the Constituent Assembly, con- 
tained, in its first article, an announcement that 'les distmctmiis 
sociales ne peuvent ctre fondecs que sur Tutilitc commune.* On 
these words Bcntham comments as follows : 

^ Mais qu’entend-on par ces mots, nc peuvent pas ? Veut-on dire 
que ces distinctions nc sont point etablies— ou qu’ellcs nc doivent 
pas l*ctrc— ou quo si ellcs existent sans ctre fondees sur I’utilitc 
commune, il faut les regarder comme nulles ct non avenues ? On 
peut choisir, car ces mots ont ces trois significations parfaitcment 
distmctes. Si Ton veut dire que ces distinctions iCe.xistvnt pas, 
e’est un appcl aux faits et a Pobscrvation : si Ton veut dire qu’clles 
uedonwnf pas existcr, e’est un appel au jugement des mdividus sur 
une matiCjre de fait. Mais si Ton veut dire qu’clles ne peuvent pas 
exisieryB.xz^ qu’elles sont nulles cii cllcs-nionics, e’est un attentat 
contre la liberte d’opinion, e’est une invitation k se soulever centre 
les lois. 

* Dans le premier sens, la proposition n’est pas dangcreuse, mais 
elle est cvidemment faussc. Dans le second sens, elle est fondee 
en raison, mais il falloit Texprimer clairemcnt, et non employer un 
terme passionne. Dans le troisiemc sens, elle conticnt une doc- 
trine seditieuse. Dire que la loi 7 je pent pas, au lieu dc dire quo le 
loi ne doit pas, e’est preparer I’lnsurrection ct la jiistificr d’avaiicc. 
Je ne saurois comparer ces expressions qu’a ces instruments qui 
ne pr6sentent rien d’oifcnsif aux yeux, mais dans lesquols on 
cache un poignard.*— Tactique des Asscmblees Legislatives, tom. ii. 
pp. 292, 3. 


NOTED, (p. 37.) 

The following instances of the expressions referred to in the 
text occur in the ancient authors. 

In Herod. VII. 104, Demaratus says to Xerxes of the Lacedae- 
monians : yap eovrcf ov Travra eXey^epoi eiVt* eTrecrn yap 

v6fio9, rov wo 5 etpaiVovo-i ?roXX© tri paXKov rj 01 erol <rL In 
Plato Leg. III. p. 700 A, the Athenian says: oiK M r&p 

TraXatSv vopav 6 tivwv Kvpw, dXXa rpoTTop npa eK^p edovXtve rots 

v6pots. Ibid. 715 D : ip ^ pkv ykp &P [n-tiXei] dpx6pepos § ical aKvpos 
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uofios, (jidapav opa rfj TOiavrrf Irot/xi^v ovtrav' iv ^ 8 s av deiTTroTJjr rav 
apxovrav, oi Be ap^ovres SauXoi rov vojuou, (TtHTrjpiav, Plato Leg. VI. 
762 E : fiei St) TTaVT tivBpa BiapoeltrSaL irepl dTravToup dpOpairtoPj dis 6 p.fi 
SouXeiJO-nr, ovB' tw Betnriirqs yepoiro d^LOs eiraipov* /cai KoXXoTTn'^eo-dfit XPI 
rp KaXur SouXeCtrat /unXXov fj to) KaXSts dp^ai' TrpojTOP p.ep tols v 6 p.ois ((uy 
TavTTjp TOLS deals ovirap SouXeiai/], eTreiTO roiff TTpea-^vrepoLs re fcai epripois 
0e/iia)KO[rt rovy veovs. A similar meaning is contained in an axiom 
ascribed to Ealcucus . vir dpOpanrap p.ep TyrratrSat toiuj Keifiepovs popLovs 
ov KaXop ovBi <rvp(l>€pop' vno Be pnp.ov ^fXnoi/off f}TTo)p.epop KaraKpaTeLLTOaL 
Kat KnXoi/ Kal n-vpcfiepop, Stob Florileg. tit. 44, § 21 (vol. li. p 200, ed. 
Gaisford). Compare likewise the celebrated expression of Pindar, 
vopos 0 irdvTLtiv jSiiorfXeuf, fragm. 48, ed. Dissen, and Cicero de Leg. 
III. I : ‘ Ut cnim magistratibus leges, ita populo prsesunt magis- 
tiatus; vcrcquc dici potest magistratum legem esse loquentem, 
legem autem mutum magistratum.’ Also an extract from a work 
7 rep\ patriXeLas written in the Done dialect by Diotogenes the Pytha- 
gorean, in Stob. Florileg. tit. 48, § 61 (vol. ii. p. 313) . ro (xep BiKatop 
€P T© p 6 p.a €ptI, 6 Be ye p 6 p.os airios rSt Stfcato)' o 8 e ^aa-iXevs ^roi 
vopLOS epLyf/vx^s eWt, 7) popLipLOS Sp^oiv' Sta raiTT* ovp SiKatdraros koI 
vop.ip.tiiTaTos. 

A distinction between the government of men and the govern- 
ment of laws IS made in the following passage of Machiavelli : 

* Le citta, e quelle massimamente che non sono bene ordinate, le 
quail sotto nome di repubblica si ammimstrano, variano spesso 
i govcrni c stati loro, non mediante la liberty e la ser\uth, come 
molti credono, ma mediante la servitu e la licenza. Perch^ della 
liberia solamcntc il nome dai ministn della licenza (che sono i 
popolani), c da quelli della servith (che sono 1 nobili) e celebrate ; 
desidcrando qualunque di costoro non essere ne alle hggi ne agh 
uommi sottoposto.’ — Istorie Florentine, lib. iv, ad init. Ideas 
similar to those expressed in the passage of Cicero de Legibus 
cited above, are contained in the following passage of Mercier de 
la Riviere’s Ordre Naturel des Societes Politiques (chap. xui. ad 
init.) : 

* Les magistrats depositaires, gardiens et organes des loix, de- 
vicnnent, en quelque sorte, des loix vivantes ; et par cette raison, 
la magistrature occupc necessairement dans la societe la place 
marquee pour les loix, entre la puissance Icgislatnce et tous ceux 
qui doivent obcir aux loix. Dans tous les temps on Pa regardee 
comme formant le lien commun qui unit I’^tat gouvern^ k PEtat 
gouvernant, et e’est a juste titre; car ce lien si precieux est 
I’ouvrage des loix ; sans elles il seroit impossible au corps politique 
de se former. Or tout ce qu’on doit necessairement attribuer aux 
loix, on doit ^galement I’attribuer k la magistrature, dont les fonc- 
tions sont de faire parler et agir les loix, d’exercer Pautorit 6 des 
loix, de manifester la volontS des loix, d’en faire Papplication, et 
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de leur donner ainsi une existence, une realitfi qii’elles ne peuvent 
obtemr quc par le ministere des magistrats qui s’ldentifient, pour 
ainsi dire, avcc les loix.*— Ordrc Nat. et Ess. des Soc Politiqucs, 
ch. xiii. (tom. i. p. 146). 


NOTE E. fp. 43.) 

Locke*s opinions on the separation of the legislative and execu- 
tive functions arc stated 111 the following passage of his Essay on 
Civil Government : 

‘ The legislative power is that, which has a nglit to direct how 
the force of the commonwealth shall be employed for preserving 
the community and the members of it. But because those laws 
which are constantly to be executed, and whose force is aUva^’s to 
continue, may be made in a little time, therefore there is no need 
that the legislative should be always in being, not having always 
business to do. And because it may be too great a temptation to 
human frailty, apt to giasp at power, for the same persons who 
have the power of making laws, to have also in their hands the 
power to execute them; whereby they may exempt themselves 
from obedience to the laws they make, and suit the law, both in Jt.s 
making and execution, to their own private advantage, and theicby 
come to have a distinct interest from the rest of the community, con- 
trary to the end of society? and government : therefore in well ordered 
commonwealths, where the good of the whole is so considered, as 
It ought, the legislative power is put into the hands of divers persons^ 
who, duly assembled, have by themselves, or jomtl}’' with others, a 
power to make laws ; which, when they have done, being separated 
again, they are themselves subject to the laws they have made , 
which is a new and near tic upon them, to take care that they 
make them for the public good. 

‘But because the laws, that are at once, and in a short time 
made, have a constant and lasting force, and need a perpetual 
execution, or an attendance thereunto ; therefore it is necessary 
there should be a power always in being, which should see to the 
execution of the laws that are made, and remain in force. And 
thus the legislative and executive power come often to be 
separated. —Essay on Civil Government, Pt II. See. 143, 144. 

And he afterwards adds, ‘that in all moderated monarchies and 
well framed governments, the legislative and executive powers arc 
m distinct hands (S 159.) 

Montesquieu, in his Esprit des Lois, adopted Locke’s opinions, 
and expressed them in the following form : 

‘ Lorsque, dans la m^me personne, ou dans le mcme corps dc 
magistrature, la puissance legislative est rdunie a la puissance 
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cxccutrice, il n’y a point de libertc, parce qu’on pent craindre que 
Ic mcine innniirque, ou Ic nii^mc bcnat, ne fas&c de lois tyranniques 
pour Icb cxccutci* tyianniquemcnt. 

‘11 n’y a point encore de hbcrtc, si la puissance du juger n’est 
pas bL‘]iai ec de la puissance legislative et de Tcxecutnce Si elle 
etoit ininte a la puissance legislative, le pouvoir sur la vie et la 
libei te des citoycns serait legislateur. Si elle etoit jointe a la puis- 
sance executi ICC, le juge pourroit avoir la force d’un oppresseur 

‘Tout seroit perdu, si le meme homme, ou le meme corps des 
principaux, ou des nobles, ou du pcuple, cxcr?oient ces trois pou- 
\oirs* celui de fairc des lois, celiu d*executer les resolutions 
pubhqucs, et eelui de jugcr les crimes ou les diiferents des 
paiticulieis. 

‘Dans la plupart des royaumes de TEurope, le gouvernement 
cst model e, parce que le prince, qiii a les deux premiers pouvoirs, 
laisse a ses sujcta Texercice du troisicme. Chez les Turcs, ou ces 
trois pouvuns stuit reunis sur la tete du sultan, il regne un affreux 
despotisme. 

‘ Dans lea republiqucs dTtalie, ou ces trois pouvoirs sent reunis, 
la libevte se tiouve moms que dans nos monarchies. Aussi le 
gouvomenicnt a-t-il besom, pour se mamtenir, des moyeiis aussi 
violentb que le gouvernement des Turcs ; temoin les iiiquisiteurs 
d’etat, et le tronc ou tout dclateur peut, h tous les moments, jeter 
avee un billet son accusation. 

‘ Voycz quelle peut etre la situation d’un citoyen dans cesrdpub- 
liques. Le meme corps de magistraturc a, coinme executeur 
des lois, toute Ja puissance qu’il s’est donnde comme legislateur. 
11 peut ravager I’etat par ses volontes gendrales; et comme il a 
encore la puissance de juger, il peut detruire chaque citoyen par 
ses volontes particuliercs. 

* Toute la puissance y est une; et, quoiqu’il n*y ait point de 
pompe exterieure qui decouvre un prince despotique, on le sent a 
chaque instant. 

‘Aussi les princes qui ont voulu se rendre despotiques ont-ils 
toujours commence par reunir on Icur personne toutes les magis- 
tratures, et plusieurs rois d’Europc, toutes les grandes charges de 
Icur flat;— (XI. 6.) 

The opinions of Locke and Montesquieu on this subject are 
adopted, with a few developments by Sir W. Blackstone, in his 
Commentaries, vol. i. pp. 146, 154, 269. 

Lc Mercier de la Riviere in his ‘ Ordre Naturel et Essentiel des 
Societes Politiqucs,’ after having laid down that the members of 
a political community ought to be convinced of the justice and 
necessity of the positive laws by which they are governed, pro- 
ceeds to say : 

‘ La premiere consequence que nous devons tirer de ces vcrit6s 
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preliminaircs, c’est qu*il est socialcmcnt impossible que raulniite 
legislative et la magistrature, ou radministration dc la justice dis- 
tributive, soient reunies dans la memc main, sans detruirc parmi 
Ics hommes toutc certitude dc la justice ct dc la iicccssite de leurs 
loix positives : allons plus loin encore, ct disons, sans detruirc ccs 
loix elles-mtoes ; car elles ii*auroicnt plus 111 la forme, ni aucun 
des caractcres csscntiels aux loix ’ — Ich. xii tom. i. p. 136.) 

In a later part of his work, after having attempted to show that 
every system of legislation by a body of persons is inexpedient 
and absurd, he adds ; 

‘A la contradiction evidente ct absurdc qiii regne dans un tel 
systeme, ajoutez qu’il tend a aneantir la magistrature et la q^uis- 
sance exccutnce; car dans cette supposition, il n'y auroit de )ugcs 
souverains, ni d’autorite souveraine, que dans rasscnibluc de la 
nation ainsi la nation en corps scroit tout a la fois puissance 
Icgislatrice, puissance exccutnce et corps dc magistrature : par ce 
moyen tout scroit confondu : lorsqu’elle scroit assemblce, ellc 
fornieroit une puissance absolument ct ncccssaircment indcpen- 
dante des loix deja faites ; tout parti qui auroit pour lui Ic plus 
grand nombre des opinions nc rcconnoitroit aucuiic autoritc 
supeneure a la sienne; et dans cct ctat il n’existcroit qu’unc 
autorite sans loix, qu’un Etat gouvernant sans Etat gouverne; 
mais des qu’elle seroit dispcrsce, il nc rcstcroit plus apres la 
dissolution de cette puissance arbitrairc, que des loix sans autontd, 
et un £tat gouvern^ sans Etat Gouvernant * Ics suites nccessaires 
d’un tel d^sordre sent trop sensibles, pour que jc puisse me per- 
mettre aucune reflexion a leur sujet.’— (Ibid. eh. xn. p. 21T.) 

The following are Paley’s remarks on the subject m his 
‘Principles of Moral and Political Philosophy* : 

‘The first maxim of a free state is, that the laws be made by one 
set of men, and administered by another ; in other words, that the 
legislative and judicial characters be kept separate. When these 
offices are united in the same person or assembly, particular laws 
are made for particular cases, springing oftentimes from partial 
motives and directed to private ends : whilst they are kept separate, 
general laws are made by one body of men without foreseeing 
whom they may affect ; and, when made, must be applied by the 
other, let them affect whom they will. 

‘For the sake of illustration, let it be supposed in this country 
either that, Parliaments being laid aside, the Courts of Westminster 
Hall made their own laws, or that the two Houses oi Parliament, 
with the King at their head, tried and decided causes at their bar. 
It is evident, in the first place, that the decisions of such a judica- 
ture would be so many laws ; and in the second place, that, when 
the parties and the interests to be affected by the law were known, 
the inclinations of the law-makers would inevitably attach to one 
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sidt^ nr the othci ; and that where there were neither any fixed 
rules to regulate their determinations, nor any superior power to 
contiul their proceedings, these inclinations would interfere with 
the intogi ity ot public lustice. The consequence of which must be, 
that the siihiects of such a constitution would live either without 
aiw constant laws, that is, without an}' known pre-established rules 
of adjudicatinn whatever, or under laws made for particular 
pci sons, and pai taking of the contradictions and iniquity of the 
moti\et> to winch they owed then origin. 

^ Which dangers, by the division of the legislative and judicial 
functions, are m this country etfectually provided against. Par- 
liament knows not the individuals upon whom its acts will operate : 
it has no cases or parties before it, no private designs to serve ; 
consequent!}' its resolutions will be suggested by the consideration 
of universal eftccts and tendencies, which always produces 
impartial and commonly advantageous regulations. When laws 
are made, courts of justice, whatever be the disposition of the 
judges, must abide by them; for the legislative being necessarily 
the supiemc power of the state, the judicial and every other power 
is accountable to that; and it cannot be doubted that the persons 
who p (Assess the sovereign authority of the government will be 
tenacious of the laws which they themselves prescribe, and 
sufficiently jealous of the assumption of dispensing and legislative 
power by any others.’— ^Book VI eh. viii ) 

To the remarks in pp. 19-20 (note on the meaning of the word 
liftin' u 1 niay add, that the term is sometimes limited to the 
cases in which a law' is enforced by the direct application of its 
sanction. It is in this sense that we speak of the execution of a 
judgment of a courl in a civil action, or of a capital execution.— See 
also the Article Exi'Citftojts^onimfng'j in Rottcck’s and Welcker’s 
Staats-Lcxicon. According to this acceptation of the word, a law 
which receives voluntary obedience is not executed, but only a 
law' w'hich IS neglected or resisted, and is enforced by the proper 
authorities 

I may likewise mention that, in the language of the English 
law, certain acts w'hich fall within the meaning of the term 
admitmfmfm^ as defined m p. 19, are styled jitdutal^ because the 
functionary who performs them exercises a judgment or discretion 
with respect to their performance. Acts which the functionary is 
bound to perform, and as to which he has no discretion, are, in the 
English law, styled mintskriah 

NOTE F. (p.88.) 

* The government of BLprdvince may be committed to an assembly 
of men wherein all resolutions shall depend on the votes of the 
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major part, and then this assembl}" is a body politic, and their 
power limited by commission. This word pfovtfia* higiiitlos a 
charge or care of business, which he whoso business it is com- 
mitteth to another man, to be administered for and under Inin; 
and, therefore, when in one commonwealth there be divers 
countries that have their laws distinct one irom another, or arc far 
distant in place, the administration of the government being com- 
mitted to divers persons, those countnes where the sovcieign is 
not resident but governs by commission, arc called pioMiices. 
But of the government of a province by an assembly residing m 
the province itself there be few examples. The RLnnans who had 
the sovereignty of many provinces, 3»’Ct governed them ahva^'s by 
presidents and praetors, and not b3’' assemblies as they governed 
the city of Rome and tcrritones adjacent. In like inannei, when 
there were colonics scut from England to plant Virginia and 
Sommer Islands, though the governments of them hoie were 
committed to assemblies m London, yet did those assemblies 
never commit the government under them to any asscmbl}^ tliere, 
but did to each plantation send one governor. For though every 
man, where he can be present by nature, desires to participate of 
government, yet where they cannot be present the^^ arc by nature 
also inclined to commit the government of their common mtcicst 
rather to a monarchical than to a popular form of a government ; 
which is also evident m those men that have great private estates, 
who, when they are unwilling to take the pains of administering 
the business that belongs to them, choose rather to trust one 
servant than an assembly either of their friends or servants*— 
(Hobbes, Leviathan, Part II. ch. xxii.) 


NOTE G. (p.92.) 

The theory stated in the text is proposed by Bryan Edwards m 
his History of the British Colonics in the West Indies. The fol- 
lowing are the chief passages in his work m which it is to be 
found . 

' On the whole, subject to the restriction that their trade-laws 
are not repugnant to those of Great Britain, there are no cunccnis 
of a local and provincial nature, to which the authority of the 
colonial laws does not extend. 

* This restriction was intended probably as an auxiliary to other 
means for preserving the unity of the empire, and maintaining the 
superintending and controlling power of the mother- conn try m 
matters of trade : but it implies also a reciprocal engagement or 
obligation on the part of the British Parliament not to interpose 
its authority in matters to which the colonial assemblies are sufli- 
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ciently competent. With powers so extensive and efficient, these 
a.sbcml)hes must necessarily be sovereign and supreme within 
tlieir own jurisdiction ; unobstructed by, and independent of, all 
contiol troin without; for nothing can be more absurd than to 
suppose, that a people can be subject to two different legislatures 
exercising at the same time equal powers, yet not communicating 
with each other, nor from their situation capable of being privy to 
each other’s proceedings. 

* It has, I know, been urged, that the principles I have thus laid 
down, and the rights which I have allotted to the inhabitants of 
the Dritish colonies, tend immediately to sovereign and national 
empire, distinct from, and independent of, the government of the 
parent state. It will be found, however, that the dependency of 
the colonics on, and their allegiance to, the crown of Great Britain, 
and also their proper subordination to the British Parliament, are 
secured by sufficient tics, regulations, and restraints; some of 
which sron at first tnconsisteut even with the premises 1 have stated. 
Thus, as to the supremacy of the crown : among various other 
prerogatives, the king reserves to himself not only the nomination 
of the several governors, the members of the council, and most of 
the public offices of all descriptions, but he possesses also at the 
same time, as we have seen, the right of disallowing and rejecting 
all laws and statutes of the colonial assemblies, even after they had 
received the assent and approbation of his own lieutenant in the 
colony. Hence the affirmative voice of the people in their repre- 
sentatives IS opposed by three negatives ; the first in the council, 
the second in the governor, and the third in the crown; which 
possesses likewise the power of punishing the two former 
branches by dismission, if they presume to act in opposition to 
the royal pleasure,* — Edwards's History of the West Indies, vol. ii. 
pp. 420-30. 

The preceding passage is so self-contradictory that it is difficult 
to infer from it confidently that Edwards intended to assert that 
the English West India islands were legally independent of the 
English Parliament. But in the following passage this assertion is 
distinctly made . 

‘ As the legislative power of Great Britain therefore is supreme 
only in a relative sense, even within the realm, where the 
people themselves participate in its authority, much less can it be 
said to be supreme, in all cases whatsoever, over the colonies. 
It has indeed been solemnly declared by parliament itself, that 
parliament has such a power: but if parliament had not the power 
before, certainly their own declaration could not invest them 
with it, 

' Considering the constituent branches of the British legislature 
separately, it will be difficult to point out any just authority what- 
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ever, existing either in the peers or the representatives of the 
people, over the colonies. We have seen lliat the first settlers in 
most of the Rrilisli plantations were a pai-t of the Englisli po(^plo, 
in every respect equal to them, and jiossessed of every right anti 
privilege at the time of their emigiation, which the pctiple of 
England were possessed of, and irrefragably of that great light oi' 
consenting to all laws by which they were to be governed. The 
people of England therefore, or their leprcscntativcs, having mi 
rights, powers, or privileges to bestow on the emigiants, winch 
the latter were not already possessed of equally with themselves, 
had no claim to their allegiance, or any pretence to exercise 
authority over them. 

*As to the English peers, they are possessed of very eminent 
privileges ; from none of which however can they communicate 
any advantage to the colonics. They arc a court of justice in the 
dmmr ressort for all appeals from the people of Great Britain ; 
but they act in no such capacity for the inhabitants of the colonics ; 
the house of peers having never heard or determined causes in 
appeal from the plantations in which it ever was, and is, their duty 
to serve the subjects within the realm. 

‘Thus, incapable from their situation of being admitted to a 
participation with the people and peers of Great Britain in the 
British legislature, the colonists have legislatures of their own, 
which are subject to the king of Great Britain, as to their own 
proper head. The person, who, by the laws of Great Britain, 
IS king of Great Britain, is their king ; but they owe no allegiance 
to the lords and commons, to whom they are not subjects, but 
fellow subjects with them to the same sovereign.’— Ibid. pp. ^35, 

436. 

See also some similar remarks of Mr. Haliburton, in his account 
of Nova Scotia, below, note (Q). 

NOTEH. (p. 117.) 

Provincia is derived by Festus from pro and vincere^ according 
to which etymology it would mean a country formerly conqunetL 
This etymology has been adopted by the moderns, with no other 
modification than that suggested by Vossms, viz. that pro should 
be taken not for ante^ but for promU Provincia would thus signify 
a country conquered at a distance. This etymology however seems 
objectionable on two grounds: i. Provincia is not formed by a 
proper analogy from vinco\ it ought rather to be formed from a 
past tense or participle, like victor^ Victoria. 2. The derivation 
from vtneo does not satisfactorily explain the other meaning of 
provincia^ viz. function, department, business ; which it appears to 
have had at an early period, since this usage occurs in familiar Ian- 
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guage • see the examples from Plautus and Terence cited by 
Forccllmi in v. Hence, too, Livy uses the word for the division 
of the duties of the consuls generally; as viii. 22 : ' Inter consules 
provinciis comparatis, bello Grseci persequeiidi Pubhlio evenerunt ; 
Cornelius altcro exercitu Samnitibus, si qua se moverent, oppo- 
situs.’ xxvii. 36 . * Coiisulatum inde ineunt C. Claudius Nero et M. 
Livius itcrum; qui, quia jam designati provincias sortiti erant, 
praetorcs sortiri jusserunt. C. Hostilio urbana evenit; addita et 
peregrma, ut tres in provincias exire possent.' xxx. 27 ; ‘ Pnncipio 
msequentis anni, M. Servilius et Ti. Claudius, senatu in Capitolium 
vocato, de provinciis retulerunt. Italiam atque Africam in sortem 
conjici, Africam ambo cupienles, volebant.’ xxxiii. 25 : ^ L. Furius 
et M. Claudius Marcellus, consulatu inito, quum de provinciis 
ageretur, et Itaham utrique provineiam senatus decerneret, ut 
Macedonian! cum Italia sortirentur petebant.* ^ See also xl. 18, and 
the oration of Cicero De Provinciis Consularibus. 

It seems to me therefore most probable that provincia is con- 
tracted ixom providenhay and originally meant that which a person 
had to look after, to attend to, to care for ; that its primitive meaning 
was business, function, department; and that it acquired the 
secondary sense of a foreign dependency of Rome, because the 
management of the district was the department of one of the 
consuls or praetors 

The contraction of provincia from providentia is not greater than 
m other similar words , and the change of t into c after n has 
nothing remarkable. Concto from conventw affords a parallel to 
both changes. ‘In words of common use (says Mr. Donaldson), 
when they exceed a certain length, and especially in those which 
arc compounds, the process of shortening and softening always 
takes place, sometimes to an extent which renders it difficult to 
discern the elements of which they were originally made up. 
Who would suppose, on the first inspection, that concto was con- 
vcn-tio ? ’ — New Cratylus, p. 194. In some of the languages derived 
from the Latin, t is regularly changed into c in the terminations 
anfia and as fragrancia, creencia^ dohncia, Spanish; esper- 

ance, bimveillance^ dc. French.— See Diez, Rom. Gramm, vol. ii. 
P- 317- 

Similar changes of signification have taken place in other words. 
Thus the word instead of its original sense of adminis- 

tration^ came to mean a division of the Roman empire (see Gibbon, 
c. 17), and afterwards a district subject to a bishop. In like 
manner, the word citra or citre^ as used in France, first signified 
the sphere of the duties of a parish priest, or his office, and after- 
wards the district over which his cure of souls extended. (See 
Ducange in cura^ The word A. S. a share or shire, (i. e. a 
part cut off or divided ; compare sceran, A. S., to shear or share,) 
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KOTK 1. tp, 126J 

The nature of some of the restrictions impi^scd upon a Roman 
provincial governor aifords a pregnant evidence of the abuses of 
power which he was expected to commit. 

The restrictions upon his power of buying in Ins province, and 
the reasons of them, appear in the iullovving passages of Cicero’s 
Vernne Orations . 

‘Videte majorum diligcntiam, qui mhil duin ctiam istnismodi 
suspicabantur ; veruntamen ca, quee parvis m rcl)us arci(h>rc ))ol4‘- 
rant, providcbant. Ncmincra, qui cum poteshate aut logaliom: in 
provinciam esset profcctus, tarn anieutem foie putavi'runt, ut 
emerct argentum j dabatur cnim dc publico ; ut vestem ; pradic- 
batur cnim legibus. Mancipium putaverunt ; quo ct omnes utimur, 
et non prsebetur a populo. Sanxerunt ne quis omcret mancipuim, 
nisi in demortui locum. Si quis Romoe esset demortuus? iinmo, 
si quis ibidem. Non enim tc instniere domum tuam volucrunt in 
provincia; sed ilium usuni provincise supplcrc. (Jua' fuit causa, 
cur tarn diligcnter nos in provinciis ab emtionibus icmovcrcnt? 
hsec, judices, gruod putabani €npUonmi non vmddunmn^ cum 
venditori sue arbitratu vend ere non licerct. In provinciis nUelli- 
gebant, SI is, qui esset cum imperio ac potestate, quod ajmd quein- 
que esset, cmere vellct, idque ei hccrct ; fore, uti, quod quisquo 
vellct, sive esset venale, sivc non esset, quanti vcllet, aulerret/ -In 
Verr. Act II. lib. iv, c. 5. 
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^Sunt vestrum, judices, aliquam multi, qui L. PisDnem cognove- 
runt, hujus L. Pisonis, qui praetor fuit, patrem. Is cum esset in 
Hispama preetor, qua in provincia occisus est, nescio quo pacto 
dum armis exercetur, annulus aureus, quern habebat, fractus est et 
comminutus. Cum vellet sibi annulum facere, aurificem jussit 
vocari in foro, ad sellam, Cordubae, et ei palam appendit aurum. 
IlDininem in foro sellam jubet ponere, et facere annulum, omnibus 
pracsentibus. Nimium fortasse dicet aliquis hunc diligentem. 
hactenus reprehen dat, si quis volet; nihil amplius, verum fuit ei 
concedcndum, filius enim L. Pisonis erat, ejus qui primus de 
pecumis repetundis legem tuht^ — Ibid. c. 25, 

^ Quid enim tibi nave opus fuit ? qui, si quo publice proficisceris, 
et praesidii et vecturae causa, sumtu publico navigia praeberentur, 
privatim autem nec proficisci quoquam posses, nec arcessere res 
transmarinas ex iis locis, in quibus tibi habere, mercari nihil 
liceret.’ — Act. IL lib. v. c. r8. 

According to the earlier Roman practice, a provincial governor 
was not allowed to take his wife into his province. (See Heinecc. 
Ant. Rom. lib. i. § 109 ) This regulation appears to have been a 
remnant of the old military discipline. Suetonius says of Au- 
gustus : ‘ disciplinam severissime rexit ; ne legatorum quidem 
cuiquam nisi gravate hibernisque demum mensibus permisit 
uxorem mtervisere.* (Oct. c. 24.) The rule was gradually relaxed 
under the empire ; see in Tacitus Ann. iii. 33-"4, a debate m the 
senate on a proposal to change the law, containing a statement of 
the arguments on both sides of the question. Even, however, at a 
later time it was thought to be better that a provincial governor 
should not be accompanied by his wife. Thus Ulpian says in a 
passage of his treatise De Officio Proconsulis, preserved in the 
Digests: ‘Profiscisci autem proconsulem melius quidem est sine 
uxore ; sed et cum uxore potest, dummodo sciat senatum, Cotta et 
Messala consulibus, censuisse futurum, ut, si quid uxores eorum, 
qui ad officia proficiscuntur, deliquerint, ab ipsis ratio et vindicta 
exigatur.’ — Dig. lib. i. tit. i6, fr. 4, § 2, 

The Theodosian Code declared that if a governor, or any of his 
sons, grandsons, friends or servants, should contract to marry any 
woman in the province, the contract should not bind her. The law 
begins thus: ‘Si quis in potestate publica positus atque honore 
provinciarum administrandarum, qui parentibus aut tutoribus aut 
curatoribus aut ipsis quae matrimomum contracturae sunt fotesi 
esse tembilis^ sponsalia dederit,’ &c. — Cod. Theod. lib. iii. tit. 6, 
1 . 1. Compare Bingham’s Christian Antiquities, bk. xxii. ch. ii« 
§ 7. A passage in the Digests however allows a governor to take 
a concubine from his own province ; ‘ Concubinam ex ea provincia 
m qua quis aliquid administrat, habere potest.’— Lib. xxvi. tit. 7, 

fr. 5- 
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NOTE K. (p. 132.) 

According to Suetonius, Augustus attempted to place the 
citizens resident in the Italian colonies on a footing of practical 
equality with those resident at Rome, by enabling the former to 
transmit their votes in writing to Rome : ‘Ad hunc modum urbe 
urbamsque rebus administratis, Italiam duodetriginta coloniarum 
numero deductarum ab se frequentavit, operibusque ac vecti- 
galibus publicis plurifariam instruxit : etiam jure ac dignatione 
urbi, quodam modo pro parte aliqua, adaequavit ; excogitate genere 
sufFragiorum, quae de magistratibus urbicis decuriones colomci in 
sua quisque colonia ferrent, el sub diem comitiorum obsignata 
Romam mitterent* — Oct. c. 46. 

The partial adoption of this contrivance shows the impracticable 
nature of the constitution which the Julian law was intended to 
introduce. 

Under the empire, the colonies and municipia of Italy, and even 
the provinces, obtained a sort of representation in the senate. 
‘At this time (says Walter, in his History of the Roman Law), 
the senate was no longer composed exclusively of persons born 
in Rome, but the most distinguished persons from the municipia 
and colonies, and even from the provinces, were received mto it ; 
which, for a time, produced a favourable influence upon the morals 
of the city. A senator of this sort acquired by his appointment a 
domicile in Rome; though he retained an honorary right of 
citizenship and a domicile in his native town. But he was not 
able to visit his estates in the provinces (excepting Sicily and 
Gallia Narbonensis), without the special permission of the em- 
peror. It was also subsequently ordained, in order to bind the 
foreign senators more closely to Italy, that they must purchase 
land in Italy to the value of a certain proportion of their property.’ 
(pp 286-7.) 

If the Italian communities at the end of the social war had been 
close oligarchies, it is conceivable that an arrangement might have 
been made for deputing two or three members of each oligarchy 
to the Roman senate. Such a deputation would, however, have 
approached closely to the modem idea of political representation. 


NOTE L. (p. 153.) 

As the political relations of Great Britain and Ireland in the last 
century are frequently adverted to, by way of illustration, in the 
above'essay ; as the changes in those relations which took place in 
1782 and 1783 are not now generally remembered; and as the 
political relations of Great Britain and Ireland have still a prac- 
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tical importance, on account of the continued agitation of the 
question of a repeal of the Union, I subjoin in this note a succinct 
statement of the nature and grounds of those changes, together 
with some introductory remarks in explanation of the system by 
which Ireland was governed during the preceding part of the 
century. 

The political relations of Ireland and England before the Re- 
volution of 1688 partook of the indeterminate character which 
belonged to the institutions of both countries prior to that event ; 
but, during this period, Ireland seems to have been constantly 
regarded as a dependency of England, and not (like Scotland) as 
an independent kingdom whose king was also king of England. 
Sometimes Ireland was considered as a dependent colony, planted 
by Englishmen in a country inhabited by a semi-barbarous race, 
at other times it was regarded rather as a dependency acquired by 
conquest from the natives. After the expulsion of James II. and 
the final success of King William’s arms, the practical subjection 
of Ireland to England was considered as established beyond all 
doubt, and the English or British parliament legislated for the 
internal affairs of Ireland without hesitation whenever there 
appeared to be any occasion for its interference. — (See Plowden’s 
Historical Review of Ireland, vol. 1. pp 195, 197, 229 ) The Irish 
Catholics were excluded from the Irish parliament at the revolution, 
and were shortly afterwards subjected to numerous civil disabilities, 
so that (to use Mr. Plowden’s words) they had a physical, not a 
political existence. The project of a union of Ireland with England 
was stated in Queen Anne’s reign, but was rejected by the English 
ministry as a less easy mode of governing the country than the 
existing practice of keeping it in a state of permanent debility, and 
managing it through a few of the heads of the Irish aristocracy. — 
(Plowden, ib. p. 218.) 

The more frequent exercise of the legislative power by the 
English parliament was not, however, silently acquiesced in by 
Ireland. In 1698 Mr, William Molyneux, one of the members for 
the University of Dublin, published a tract entitled, ' The case of 
Ireland’s being bound by Acts of Parliament in England stated.* 
Molyneux was a friend and admirer of Locke, and the idea of 
composing this tract (m which he called in question the dependence 
of Ireland upon England) was probably suggested to him by some 
of the principles contained in Locke’s Essay on Government. The 
tract was thought of sufficient importance to be referred to a select 
Committee of the English House of Commons ; and upon a report 
of this Committee the house resolved, ‘ That the book published by 
Mr. Molyneux was of dangerous tendency to the crown and people 
of England by denying the authority of the king and Parliament 
of England to bind the kingdom and people of Ireland, and the 
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subordination and dependence that Ireland had and ought to have 
upon England as being united and annexed to the imperial crown 
of England.’ Other resolutions strongly asserting the supremacy 
of the English Parliament over Ireland wcic added. The lush 
Parliament made no answer to these proceedings.— [Plowden, vol. 
1. pp. 202-5, 389.) 

In the year 1719, a decree of the Irish court of Exchequer in 
favour of the defendant in the cause was reversed upon appeal by 
the Irish House of Lords. The cause was afterwards carried by 
appeal to the English House of Lords, which confirmed the original 
decree. The plaintifi’ then petitioned the Irish House of Lords to 
support its decision ; whereupon the Irish House of Lords resolved 
that the fines imposed on the sheriff (who had obeyed the order of 
the Irish House of Lords) should be taken off, and ordered that the 
barons of the Irish exchequer should be taken into the custody of 
the black rod. When the English House of Lords became aware 
of these proceedings, they passed resolutions strongly supporting 
the barons of the Irish exchequer, and caused a bill to be intro- 
duced ‘for better securing the dependency of the kingdom of 
Ireland upon the crown of England ’ This bill became the Act of 
6 Geo. I. c 5, which, after reciting that ‘ attempts have been lately 
made to shake off the subjection of Ireland unto, and dependence 
upon, the imperial crown of this realm which will be of dangerous 
consequence to Great Britain and Ireland,’ and that ‘the lords of 
Ireland in order thereto have of late, against law, assumed to them- 
selves a power and jurisdiction to examine, correct, and amend the 
judgments and decrees of the courts of justice in the kingdom of 
Ireland,’ provides ‘that the said kingdom of Ireland hath been, is, 
and of right ought to be subordinate unto, and dependent upon, the 
imperial crown of Great Bntain, as being inseparably united and 
annexed thereunto ; and that the king’s majesty, by and with the 
advice and consent of the lords spiritual and temporal and commons 
of Great Bntain in Parliament assembled, had, hath, and of right 
ought to have full power and authority to make laws and statutes 
of sufficient force and validity to bind the people and the kingdom 
of Ireland.’ And it further provides that ‘the House of Lords of 
Ireland have not, nor of right ought to have, any jurisdiction to 
judge of, affirm, or reverse any judgment, sentence or decree, given 
or made in any court within the said kingdom ; and that all pro- 
ceedings before the said House of Lords upon any such judgment, 
sentence, or decree, are and are hereby declared to be utterly null 
and void to all intents and purposes whatsoever.’ 

But although in the first half of the i8th century the English 
Parliament would not allow its direct supremacy over Ireland to be 
questioned, the ascendency of England over Ireland was maintained 
by indirect means, The nature of the means by which the English 
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power was upheld in Ireland is explained by Plowden in the follow- 
ing passage. After having stated that Lord Townshend was ap- 
pointed lord lieutenant in October, 1767, he proceeds thus : ‘ This 
nobleman was selected to introduce a very important change in the 
system of governing Ireland. The choice was, in many points, 
judicious. In order to attempt the arduous task of supplanting the 
deep rooted influence of the Irish oligarchy, it was requisite that 
the lord lieutenant, to whom that power was to be transferred, 
should be endowed with those qualities that were most likely to 
ingratiate him with the Irish nation. The new lord lieutenant 
excelled all his predecessors in that convivial ease, pleasantry, and 
humour, so highly prized by the Insh of every descnption. The 
majority, which had been so dearly bought in the Commons by 
those who had heretofore had the management of the Enghsh 
was now found not altogether so tractable as it had hereto- 
fore been. There were three or four grandees, as Dr. Campbell 
observed, who had such an influence in the House of Commons 
that their coalition would, at any time, give them a clear majority 
upon any question. To gain these had been the chief anxiety of 
former governors. They were sure to bring over a proportionate 
number of dependents ; and it had been the unguarded maxim to 
permit subordinate graces and favours to flow from or through the 
hands of these leaders whom experience now showed to be as 
irritable and versatile as the most insignificant of their followers. 
Formerly these pnncipals used to stipulate with each new lord 
lieutenant, whose office was biennial and residence but for six 
months, upon what terms they would carry the king’s business 
through the House ; so that they might not improperly be called 
undertakers. They provided that the disposal of all court favours, 
whether places, pensions, or preferments, should pass through 
their hands, in order to keep their suite in an absolute state of 
dependence upon themselves. All applications were made by the 
leader, who claimed as a right the privilege of gratifying his 
friends in proportion to their numbers. Whenever such demands 
were not complied with, then were the measures of government 
sure to be crossed and obstructed ; and the session of Parliament 
became a constant struggle for power between the heads of parties, 
who used to force themselves into the office of lord justice according 
to the prevalence of their interest. This evil had been seen and 
lamented by Lord Chesterfield ; and his resolution and preparatory 
steps for undermining it probably contributed not a little to his 
immediate recall upon the cessation of the danger, which his 
wisdom was thought alone competent to avert. 

* This was the system which, Lord Clare said, die government of 
England at length opened their eyes to the defects and dangers of; 
ih^ shook the poxver of the anstocra^y^ hut were unable to break it 
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down. The monopoly of civil power long survived the adminis- 
tration of Lord Townshend. No small share of it rested with that 
noble earl, who thus faithfully describing it practically knew the 
inability of the English government to break it down. The 
primary obj ect of Lord Townsh end’s administration was to break up 
the monopolising system of this oligarchy. He, in part, succeeded, 
but by means ruinous to the country. The subalterns were not to 
be detached from their chiefs but by similar though more powerful 
means than those by which they had enlisted under their banners. 
The streams of favour became not only multiplied but enlarged, 
consequently the source of remuneration the sooner exhausted. 
Every individual now looked up directly to the fountain head, and 
claimed and received more copious draughts. Thus, under colour 
of destroying an overgrown aristocratic power, all parliamentary 
independence was completely secured by government. The inno- 
vation naturally provoked the deserted few to resentment: but 
they were bereft of their consequence when left to their individual 
exertions. They took refuge under the shelter of patriotism, and 
they inveighed with less effect against the venality of the system, 
merely because it had taken a new direction and was somewhat 
enlarged. The bulk of the nation, and some, though very few, of 
their representatives in Parliament were earnest, firm, and im- 
placable against it.’ — (Plowden, ib. pp. 385, 386.) 

The English party m Ireland continued to submit to the su- 
premacy of Great Britain until the successful revolt of the American 
colonies suggested to them the idea of independence ; whilst, at 
the same time, the weakness of England and the imposing attitude 
of the Irish volunteers afforded them facilities for obtaining it. 
Ireland, being at this time (as Burke called it in the House of 
Commons, 2nd of Apnl, 1778) the chief dependency of the British 
crown, naturally aspired to follow the example of other weaker 
though more distant dependencies. Accordingly, Mr. Grattan, on 
the 19th of April, 1780, moved in the Irish House of Commons a 
resolution that ‘no power on earth, save the king, lords, and 
commons of Ireland, had a right to make laws for Ireland.’ The 
question was debated, but not put from the chair 

On the iith December, 1781, Mr. Flood moved resolutions re- 
lating to Poyning’s law, and he brought the subject under the 
consideration of the House on several subsequent days. This 
Insh Act (passed in the loth of Hen. VII.) was considered one of 
the mam obstacles to the independence of Ireland. Its most im- 

^ The following dates are important with reference to the transactions 
descnbeci in the text : — Convention of Saratoga, 1777 ; Capitulation of Lord 
Cornwallis at York-town, 19th October, 1781 , Recognition of American 
independence by England, 24th September, 1782. 
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portant provision was that which prohibited any bill from being 
introduced into either house of the Irish Parliament which had not 
been approved by the king in council. Mr. Flood maintained, in 
his first speech on the subject, that this law was originally intended 
as a restraint, not on the Irish Parliament but on the viceroy, over 
whom the king, on account of the difficulty of communicating with 
Ireland, exercised an imperfect control ^ This view of the pur- 
pose of Poymng’s law seems to be correct ; but, at all events, its 
mam provision was evaded by the practice of introducing the heads 
of a bill which had been adopted in the Irish Parliament. The 
law had, in truth, little practical importance ; and it might have 
been repealed without any alteration in the system by which the 
virtual dependence of Ireland upon England was secured.— 
(Plowden, ib. pp 395, 552.J 

On the 22nd of February, 1782, Mr. Grattan moved in the Irish 
House of Commons an address to the crown, of which the following 
arc the most material clauses. ‘To assure His Majesty that the 
people of Ireland were a free people ; that the crown of Ireland was 
a distinct kingdom, with a Parliament of their own, the sole legis- 
lature thereof. To assure His Majesty that by their fundamental 
laws and franchises which they, on the part of this nation, claimed 
and challenged as their birthright, the subjects of that kingdom 
could not be bound, affected, or obliged by any legislature save 
only the king, lords, and commons of that His Majesty's realm of 
Ireland, nor was there any other body of men who had power or 
authority to make laws for the same.* The motion of the attorney- 
general, that the consideration of the address should be postponed 
until the xst of August, was carried by 137 to 68. 

On the 26th of February, Mr, Flood followed up Mr, Grattan's' 
motion by moving the two following resolutions : ‘ First, that the 
members of this House are the only representatives of the people 
of Ireland. Second, that the consent of the Commons is indis- 
pensably necessary to render any statute binding,’ Upon a 
division, these resolutions were negatived by 137 to 76. 

By this time the fall of Lord North’s ministry had been decided, 
and the Rockingham administration had succeeded. But before 
the new ministers had time to take any step with respect to Ireland, 
Mr. Eden, the late secretary for Ireland, returned to London ; and, 


^ Mr. Flood remarked tliat, in the days of Henry VII., voyages between 
England and Ireland were less fiequent than between Europe and America 
m his own time ; and tlial, consequently, many things happened in Ireland 
which were not known till long after iii England — [Plowden, ib.^p 552.) 
This remark illustrates the change in the power of governing a territory 
which IS produced by an increased facihty of communication. — [See above, 
ch. IV ) 
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without communicating his intention to the new ministry, on the 
8th of Apnl moved in the English House of Commons for leave to 
bring in a bill to repeal so much of the Act 6 Geo. L as asserted 
the right of the king and Parliament of Great Britain to make 
laws to bind the kingdom of Ireland. The motion was withdrawn 
in compliance with the general wish of the House; and, on the 
following day, Mr. Fox communicated a message from the king, 
recommending a consideration of the discontents and jealousies in 
Ireland, in order to such a final adjustment as might give satisfac- 
tion to both kingdoms The address was agreed to unanimously. 

In the first debate which took place after the arrival of the Duke 
of Portland as lord lieutenant of Ireland, it was evident from the 
statements of Mr. Hutchinson, the secretary of state, that the new 
administration had resolved to concede the independence of Ire- 
land. In the course of this debate Mr. Grattan said, ' The people 
of Ireland protest against a dependent legislature, against the 
abomination of a foreign legislature. We are friends to England 
on perfect political equality. This House of Parliament knows no 
superior; the men of Ireland acknowledge no superiors; they 
have claimed laws under the constitution and the independence of 
Parliament under every law of God and man. I cannot imagine 
that the present ministers of England will oppose those rights of the 
Irish nation ; they have been for many years advocates for the 
liberties of England and of the colonies ; it was the great rule of 
their opposition, and it is impossible that men who are ready to 
grant independence to America can oppose the independence of 
Ireland.’ Mr. Grattan then moved an address to the crown (which 
was agreed to unanimously), containing the following passages : 
‘To assure His Majesty that his subjects of Ireland were a free 
people ; that the crown of Ireland was an imperial crown in- 
separably annexed to the crown of Great Britain, on which con- 
nexion the interest and happiness of both nations essentially 
depended ; but that the kingdom of Ireland was a distinct king- 
dom with a Parliament of her own, the sole legislature thereof: 
that there was no body of men competent to make laws to bind this 
nation except the king, lords, and commons of Ireland, nor any 
other parhament which had any authority or power of any sort 
whatsoever in that country save only the Parliament of Ireland.— 
To assure His Majesty that they had seen with concern certain 
claims advanced by the Parliament of Great Britain m an Act 
intituled, ‘^An Act for the better securing the dependency of 
Ireland” ; an Act containing matter entirely irreconcileablc to the 
fundamental nghts of that nation. That they conceived that Act? 
and th& claims it advanced, to be the great and principal cause of 
the discontents and jealousies in that kingdom.’ 

On the 17th of May resolutions were moved in the English 
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Houses of rarliament by Lord Shelburne and Mr. Fox, and carried 
unanimously, to the following efiect : 

‘First, that it was the opinion of that House that the Act of 
6 Geo. L, intituled &c , ought to be repealed. Second, that it was 
the opinion of that House that it was indispensable to the interest 
and happiness of both kingdoms that the connexion between them 
should be established by mutual consent upon a solid and per- 
manent footing, and that an humble address should be presented 
to His Majesty, that His Majesty would be graciously pleased to 
take such measures as His Majesty in his royal wisdom should 
think most conducive to that important end.’ 

On the 27th of May, in a debate upon the Duke of Portland’s 
speech from the throne, Mr. Grattan expressed his satisfaction 
with the concessions made by the British Parliament. ‘ I under- 
stand (he said) that Great Britain gives up tn toio every claim to 
authority over Ireland. I have not the least idea that, in repealing 
the 6 Geo. I., Great Britain should be bound to make any declara- 
tion that she had formerly usurped a power. Another act of great 
magnanimity in the conduct of Britain is, that everything is given 
up unconditionally. This must for ever remove suspicion.’ He 
then moved a series of resolutions, of which the following is the 
most important: ‘To assure His Majesty that we conceive the 
resolution for an unqualified unconditional repeal of the 6 Geo I. 
to be a measure of consummate wisdom and justice, suitable to the 
dignity and eminence of both nations, exalting the character of 
both, and furnishing a perpetual pledge of mutual amity.’ These 
resolutions were passed almost unanimously. 

In consequence of this agreement between the Parliaments of 
Great Britain and Ireland, the Irish Parliament passed a bill 
repealing the material provision of Poymng’s law, and the British 
Parliament passed a bill repealing the 6 Geo, I. — (22 Geo. III. 
c. 530 

In the mean time the existing administration had been dissolved 
in consequence of Lord Rockingham’s death, and Lord Shelburne’s 
ministry had succeeded (13th July), in which Lord Temple was 
lord lieutenant of Ireland. 

During the proceedings which have been just described, Mr. 
Flood and the small number of his adherents in the Irish House of 
Commons threw doubts upon the sincerity of England and the 
completeness of the concession which she had made. — [Plowden, 
vol. i. p. 619.) On the 19th December, Colonel Fitzpatrick made 
some complaints to the same effect in the English House of 
Commons, in consequence of the recent decision of an Irish cause 
by the court of King’s Bench in England. In this debate Mr. Fox 
stated ‘ that the intention of those ministers who had sent [assented 
to ?] the repeal of the declaratory law was thereby to make a com- 
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plete, absolute, and perpetual surrender of the British legislative 
and judicial supremacy over Ireland.’ On the following day Mr. 
William Grenville, the secretary to the lord lieutenant, stated, 
^that there was not a man in either kingdom more decidedly ol 
□pinion than his excellency was that the faith of England was 
pledged to Ireland for the truth of this proposition, that England 
had fully and completely renounced all legislative and judicial 
junsdiction, and that nothing could be more conducive to the 
harmony and interests of both kingdoms than that this national 
faith should be preserved inviolate.’ On the 22nd of January, 
1783, Mr Secretary Townshend moved for leave to bring in a bill 
‘ for removing and preventing all doubts which have arisen or may 
arise concerning the exclusive rights of the Parliament and courts 
of Ireland in matters of legislation and j'udicature, and for prevent- 
ing any writ of error or appeal from any of His Majesty’s courts m 
that kingdom from being received, heard, or adjudged in any of 
His Majesty’s courts of the kingdom of Great Britain.’ The motion 
was seconded by Mr. W. Grenville, and was carried without a 
division. Before this bill had been read a second time in the 
House of Lords, the coalition ministry had come into oJTice (2nd 
April), and there was some hesitation as to proceeding with the 
bill. A long debate upon it took place in the Lords on the I4lh of 
Apnl, when Lord Abingdon opposed the bill, saying that he was 
willing to concede to the Irish Parliament the right of internal but 
not of external legislation. He also asked 4f the people of 
Ireland wished to remain subjects of the crown of England. If 
they did, the moment that bill passed they were no longer so ; for 
the subjects of the crown of England must be, and are of continual 
necessity, under the legislative authority of this country The 
crown itself is under the legislative authority of this country ; and 
of course those who are dependent upon this crown, so far as the 
constitution admits of it, must be so too. That they may be sub- 
jects of the king of England is true, and so they will be, and so are 
the people of Hanover subj’ects of the king of England. But does 
Ireland wish to be upon the footing of Hanover with this country? 
— and yet the case must and will be so. Do the people of Ireland 
wish to have seats in the British Parliament ?— this bill incapaci- 
tates them from being members of the British legislature. It was 
by Acts of Parliament that the right of sitting in the two Houses 
of Parliament was regulated ; and the people of Ireland not being 
to be bound by Acts of Parliament, they are in so much aliens 
quoad their claim to this right. From the moment that Act 
passed the Irish were no longer our fellow subjects.’ The Duke of 
Richmond supported the same view, saying that ‘ not only in regard 
to peace and war, but in regard to rivalship in commerce, in regard 
to ecclesiastical matters, the separation created by the present bill 
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would be matcriall}’- alarming to England. Suppose that England 
should have occasion to go to war, and Ireland should find herself 
disposed to remain at peace, should refuse to give aid, and furnish 
her quota to the cause of her empire; suppose that, in negotia- 
tions for peace, the terms agreed on by the English ministers should 
be objected to by the Irish ; suppose that in regulations and treaties 
of commcice with loreign states the Irish should contend with the 
English, — in these and a thousand other possible suppositions, was 
it possible that this total separation could be submitted to by the 
people of England ^ But there were other most important dangers 
to be apprehended.’ After adverting to the probable conse- 
quences of an admission of the Irish catholics and dissenters to an 
equality of political rights with the members of the established 
church, he added ‘ These were reasons that made it indispensably 
necessary for their lordships to inquire whether this was to be 
followed by any other measure, and whether the present ministers 
had adopted it as a part of a system upon which the mutual con- 
nexion of the two countries was to be established.* The bill, how- 
ever, ultimately passed without a division. — (See 23 Geo III. c. 28.) 

In the midst of the rapid ministerial changes which occurred at 
this period, and the ditfcrcnccs of opinion which existed on other 
subjects, all parties [as Plowden remarks, vol.ii. p.20) were agreed 
m giving independence to Ireland. This agreement of opinion 
was probably owing to a conviction of the necessity of concession 
in the actual weakness of England, and not to any belief of the 
permanent advantages of the arrangement. The Duke of Portland 
had entertained a hope of inducing the Irish Parliament to recog- 
nise the supremacy of Great Bntain over all the external relations 
of Ireland [Plowden, vol. i. p. 611 ; Hansard’s Pari. Hist. vol. xxxiv. 
p. 977) ; and Mr, Pitt, in his speech on the Union, alluded to the 
resolutions proposed by Lord Shelburne and Mr. Fox [above, 
p 361), as proving that the arrangement of 1782 was not considered 
by Its authors as final. But whatever might be thought of the 
policy of the arrangement, the English Parliament, after it had been 
once made, abstained scrupulously from interfering with the aftairs 
of Ireland. In the discussion of the commercial resolutions of 1785, 
Ireland was constantly treated as an independent state, for which 
the English Parliament could no more legislate than it could for 
France ; and the prospective provision for the regency made by 
the Irish Parliament in 1789 differed from that made by the British 
Parliament, — (See also Lord Grenville, 21st March, and Mr. Fox, 
23rd March, 1797.) But although the English Parliament did not 
legislate for Ireland, no substantial change was made in the 
system of management by which the virtual dependence of Ireland 
was secured. — (Plowden, vol. 11. p. 277.) The virtual dependence 
of Ireland, notwithstanding the concessions which had been made 
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by England, was more than once adverted to in Parliament after 
1782. Thus Mr. Burke said on the 19th May, 1785, ‘To Ireland 
independence of legislature had been given ; she was now a co- 
ordinate, though less powerful state ; but pre-eminence and dignity 
were due to England ; it was she alone that must bear the weight 
and burden of the empire ; she alone must pour out the ocean of 
wealth necessary for the defence of it. Ireland, and other parts, 
might empty their little urns to swell the tide ; they might wield 
their little puny tridents ; but the great trident that was to move 
the world must be grasped by England alone — and dearly it cost 
her to hold it. Independence of legislature had been granted to 
Ireland; but no other independence could Great Britain give her 
without reversing the order and decree of nature. Ireland could 
not be separated from England; she could not exist without her ; 
she must ever remain under the protection of England, her guar- 
dian angel.’ And in a discussion on the commercial treaty with 
France in 1787 m the English House of Commons, Mr. Flood 
remarked that ‘the Parliament of Great Britain was the imperial 
Parliament, and it was, therefore, the indispensable duty of that 
Parliament in every great national measure to look to the general 
interests of the empire, and to see that no injurious consequences 
followed to the peculiar interests of any part of it* ; a view which, 
as Mr. Plowden remarks, vol. ii, p. 176, was inconsistent with the 
supposition of the virtual independence of Ireland. Mr. Grattan 
even opposed the commercial resolutions of 1785, on the ground 
that they would bring about the subordination of Ireland to England 
by producing a similarity of their institutions. ' It is here said,* he 
remarked, ‘that the laws respecting commerce and navigation 
should be similar, and inferred that Ireland should subscribe the 
laws of England on those subjects, that is, the same law, the same 
legislature ; but this argument goes a great deal too far, it goes to 
the army, for the mutiny bill should be the same : it was en- 
deavoured to be extended to the collection of your revenue, and 
is in train to be extended to your taxes ; it goes to the extinction 
of the most invaluable part of your parliamentary capacity ; it is 
an union, an incipient and a creeping union; a virtual union 
establishing one vnll in the general concerns of commerce and 
navigation, and reposing that will in the Parliament of Great 
Britain ; an union where our Parliament preserves its existence 
after it has lost its authority; and our people are to pay for 
a parliamentary establishment without any proportion of par- 
liamentary representation.*— (Speech in the Irish House of 
Commons on the 12th August, 1785.) Mr. Grattan, however, in a 
long afldress to the crown which he moved in the Irish House of 
Commons on the 6th of June, 1800, treated Great Britain and 
Ireland as parts of the same empire. The following is a passage 
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of this address: ‘That giving the name of Union to the measure 
is a delusion ; the two kingdoms are already united to each other 
in one common empire — one in unity of interest and unity of 
constitution, as has been emphatically pronounced from the throne 
by ynur Majesty’s former viceroy, bound together by law, and, 
what IS more effectual than law, by mutual interest, mutual affec- 
tion, and mutual duty, to promote the common prosperity of the 
empire ; and it is our glory and happiness that we form an insepa- 
rable part of it.’ 

The virtual dependence of Ireland was frequently adverted to in 
the debates on the Union, both in the English and Irish Parliament. 
Thus, Mr. Conolly dwelt upon the fact that there had been 116 
placemen and pensioners at one time in the Insh House of Com- 
mons ever since the year 1782. Lord Castlereagh said, ‘You talk 
of national pride and independence, but where is the solidity of this 
boast? You have not the Bntish constitution, nor can you have it 
consistently with your present species of connexion with Great 
Britain. That constitution does not recognise two separate and 
independent legislatures under one crown. The greater country 
must lead, the less naturally follow, and must be practically subor- 
dinate in imperial concerns ; but this necessary and beneficial 
operation of the general will must be preceded by establishing one 
common interest.’— (22nd January, 1799) Mr. W. Smith, in a 
subsequent debate, after having indicated the evils of a separation 
of Ireland from England, went on to say, ‘Some might reply, the 
Bntish influence would operate as an antidote to the mischiefs 
apprehended, and would prevent legislative dissensions from 
weakening and tearing asunder the energies of the empire, or 
Irish independence from checking the views or injunng the 
interests of Britain, But that supposition he thought insultingly 
derogated from the practical independence of the Irish Parliament, 
which was thus allowed to be subordinate to that of Great Britain. 
Where an actual subjection thus existed, it might be rendered only 
the more mischievous and oppressive by being concealed behind 
a mask of nominal independence; and the desired antidote would 
be more elTectually found in an union than in a division of legis- 
latures.’ Lord Castlereagh, in a later debate, ‘ referred to a more 
frequent and just ground of complaint in that House, that the Irish 
minister, acting as he did under the direction of a British cabinet, 
was not responsible to the Irish Parliament from the moment of 
his withdrawing from this kingdom, unless, by a derogation from 
our independence, we should impeach him at the bar of the Parlia- 
ment of Great Britain for offending against the constitution of 
Ireland. Who advised the measures of the Irish governiftent ? — 
The English minister. And how could the Irish Parliament meet 
him? Who administered the great seal of England, without 
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which no legislative Act could be ratified ?— An English minister. 
And how could the Irish Parliament meet him ? In short, how 
could an efficient and constitutional responsibility be obtained 
but by making the jurisdiction of Parliament as comprchensi\ e 
as the executive power? And this could be effected by an 
union alone.’ — (15th February ) Lord Lansdownc had remarked 
in a debate in the House of Lords on the 21st of March, 
1797, that ‘the lord lieutenant of Ireland as a minister was 
accountable to the British as well as to the Irish Parliament ; and, 
therefore, the British House of Lords had a right to watch over the 
measures of his administration, and to censure or advise him as 
they might deem proper’ : and Mr. Fox made similar remarks in 
the House of Commons at the same time. Lord Minto adduced th e 
following proofs of the virtual subordination of Ireland to England, 
in the debate on the Union, in the House of Lords ‘Ireland 
claims a sovereign independent government, and that claim is 
freely admitted by our own ; while we exercise, nevertheless, with 
the acquiescence of Ireland, an open ascendency and control in 
every one of its concerns. . . . Ireland must take her part in all the 
wars of Great Britain : she must bear her share of their burthens, 
and incur all their hazards. She may lose a province, or may 
become herself a province of the enemy; yet Ireland cannot, by 
the utmost success of the war, acquire an acre of new territory to 
the Irish dominion. Every acquisition made by the forces of the 
empire, however great her share may have been in the danger or 
exertion, accrues to the crown of Great Britain, . , . Ireland claims 
no sovereignty in any one of the foreign possessions or provinces 
of the British empire. The Irish Parliament has never asserted 
or conceived the right of legislating for any of the conquests of the 
king of England, that is to say, of the king of Ireland Ireland has 
planted no Irish colonies, but has furnished planters to all those ot 
Great Britain. In a word, this whole class of sovereign rights and 
capacities, however inherent in the very nature of sovereignty, is 
wholly wanting in that of Ireland. If we were asked to define, or 
at least to describe an independent sovereignty, should we err 
much by saying it is a state which can make war and peace, which 
can acquire dominion by conquest, and which can plant colonies 
and establish foreign settlements? And if we would describe a 
subordinate and dependent country, could we do it better than by 
saying it is a country which must contribute her quota to all the 
wars of a neighbouring kingdom, must incur all the risks of those 
wars, and partake in all their disasters ; while all that is acquired 
by their success falls, like the lion’s share, to that country with 
which k claims to be co-ordinate and co-equal.’ 

In form, however, Ireland at this time was an independent state, 
and the connexion between the two crowns did not render Great 
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Britain and Ireland parts of the same empire. That the rules of 
succession to the crown might become different was proved by the 
proceedings of the Irish Parliament respecting the regency in 1789, 
The insufilciency of the union of the crowns to ensure the supre- 
macy of Great Britain over Ireland was pointed out by Lord 
Abingdon in his remarks already cited (above, p. 362) ; and was 
proved more cogently by Lord Grenville in his speech on the Union, 
After having obscr\"ed that the settlement in 1782 did not supply 
the link which by the abrogation of the former system had been 
destroyed, Lord Grenville proceeds to say, ‘ In looking further into 
the relative state of the two countries, he would examine into the 
nature of their connexion, and what was the bond which held 
together countries ruled by separate and independent legislatures ? 
it was merely this, that one common sovereign ruled over them, — 
a sovereign constituted equally by the laws of both countries. 
This identity of the royal power was now the only remaining bond 
of connexion. In a pure and absolute monarchy such a bond of 
connexion might possibly be sufficient; but in a mixed govern- 
ment and limited monarchy as was the British, and the other 
component parts of the government of the countries distinct and 
separate, such a bond of union must be obviously imperfect. . . . 
With respect to the supposed existing bond of connexion between 
Great Britain and Ireland, he was not afraid to say that it was 
absolutely null. If by the British constitution, the royal power 
could be exercised free from the control of Parliament, then, indeed, 
the regal identity might be a bond of connexion ; but if the whole 
system of the regal power was not only under the control, but 
could not go on without the aid and assistance of Parliament, and 
the Parliaments of each kingdom were to remain distinct and 
separate, then, he repeated, the bond of connexion was absolutely 
null.’ 

The relations of Great Britain and Ireland during the period 
after 1782 were upon so unsound a footing that they could scarcely 
be permanent; but they might have remained unchanged some 
years longer if a crisis had not been precipitated by the disastrous 
events of the rebellion of 1798, the intrigues of some of the Irish 
malcontents with the French government and the French expe- 
ditions against Ireland. The attempts of the French upon Ireland 
are stated as the main ground for the Union in the king’s message 
to the House of Lords, by which the subject was brought before 
the British Parliament on the 22nd of January, 1799 : ‘ His Ma- 
jesty is persuaded that the unremitting industry with which our 
enemies persevere in their avowed design of effecting the separa- 
tion of Ireland from this kingdom cannot fail to engage the 
particular attention of Parliament ; and His Majesty recommends 
it to this House to consider of the most effectual means of counter- 
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acting and finally defeating this design ; and he trusts that a review 
of all the circumstances which have recently occurred (joined to 
the sentiments of mutual atTectinn and cuiumon interest) will 
dispose the Parliaments of both kingdoms to provide, in the 
manner which they shall judge most expedient, for settling such a 
complete and final adjustment as may best tend to improve and 
perpetuate a connexion essential to tlicir common security, and to 
augment and consolidate the strength, power, and resources of the 
British empire.’ 


NOTE M. (p. 198.) 

I propose in this note to state the doctrines of the English courts 
as to the existence and purport of certain fundamental principles 
to which the laws and other acts of the subordinate government of 
an English dependency (and especially of one acquired by conquest 
or cession) must conform. 

The first attempt to lay down a rule upon this subject is in Lord 
Coke’s report of Calvin’s case, which involved the question as to 
the status of the Scotch postnati, 

* There is a diversity between a conquest of a kingdom of a 
Christian king and the conquest of a kingdom of an infidel ; for if 
a king come to a Christian kingdom by conquest, seeing that he 
hath et neds potestafem"* he may at his pleasure alter and 

change the laws of that kingdom; but until he doth make an 
alteration of those laws, the ancient laws of that kingdom remain. 
But if a Christian king should conquer a kingdom of an infidel, and 
bring them under his subjection, then ipso facto the laws of the 
infidel are abrogated, for that they be not only against Christianity 
but against the law of God and of nature contained in the Deca- 
logue; and in that case, until certain laws be established amongst 
them, the king by himself, and such judges as he shall appoint, 
shall judge them and their causes according lo natural equity in 
such sort as kings in ancient times did with their kingdoms before 
any certain municipal laws were given, as before hath been said. 
But if a king hath a kingdom by title of descent, there, seeing by 
the laws of that kingdom he doth inherit the kingdom, he cannot 
change those laws of himself without consent of Parliament, Also 
if a king hath a Christian kingdom by conquest, as Henry 11 . had 
Ireland, after J ohn had given unto them, being under his obedience 
and subjection, the laws of England for the government of that 
country, no succeeding king could alter the same without Parlia- 
ment.’e-(2 Howell’s State Trials, 638.) 

The next attempt is in a statement by the Master of the Rolls of 
some principles laid down by the Privy Council upon an appeal 
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from the plantations in 1722 According to that statement, the 
Council decided that 'until the laws given by the conquering prince, 
the laws and customs of the conquered country shall hold place, 
unless where these arc contrary to our religion, or enact any- 
thing which is malum in se, or are silent ; for in all such cases 
the laws of the conquering country shall prevail' — [2 P. Williams, 
76.) 

The first case of importance in which the doctrines on this sub- 
ject were considered is that of Fabrigas v. Mostyn, in 1773 h This 
was an action for an assault and false imprisonment, brought in the 
Court of Common Pleas by Mr. Anthony Fabrigas, a native of 
Minorca, against Lieutenant-General Mostyn, the governor of the 
island. The facts proved at the trial were, that Governor Mostyn 
had arrested the plaintiff, imprisoned him, and transported him to 
Spam without any form of trial, on the ground that the plaintiff had 
presented to him a petition for a redress of grievances in a manner 
which he deemed improper. Mr. Justice Gould, who tried the 
cause, left it to the jury to say ^whether the plaintiff’s behaviour 
was such as to afford a just conclusion that he was about to stir up 
a sedition and mutiny in the garrison, or whether he meant no 
more than earnestly to press his suit and to endeavour to obtain 
redress for what seemed to him to be a grievance.’ If they thought 
that the latter was the case, he informed them that the plaintiff was 
entitled to recover in the action®. The jury gave a verdict for the 

’ (Sec Crete’s reference to this case in a note to Pt. II, ch. xlvu. of his 
History of Greece.) 

® The following remarks of the counsel for the defendant in this tnal 
contain a plain and nmve expression of the feeling, that a dependency is to 
be governed not for its own interest but for that of the dominant state ; 

' Gentlemen, it will be time now for me to take notice, as I have gone 
so far into the general history, of another circumstance, which is notorious 
to all the gentlemen who have been settled in that island, as well governors 
as the other militaiy gentlemen that have been there, that the native in- 
habitants of Minorca are but ill affected to the English and to the English 
go\crnment It is not much to be wondered at. They arc the descendants 
of Spaniards ■ they consider Spain as the country to which they ought 
naturally to belong ; and it is not at all to be wondered at that these people 
are not well disposed to the English, whom tliey consider as their conquerors. 
A strong instance of that happened at the time of the invasion of Minorca by 
the French, when the French took it, which I believe was in the year 1756, 
the beginning of last war ; and it is very singular that hardly a Minorquin 
took arms in defence of the island against the French, the strongest proof in 
the world that they were veiy well pleased at the country being wrested 
from the hands of the English The French did take it, as we all very well 
know ; but, thank God, we have it again. Of all the Minorqums in that 
island perhaps the plaintiff stands singularly and most eminently the most 
seditious, turbulent, and dissatisfied subject to the crown of Great Bntain 
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plaintifF, with £3000 damages. In ihc fnllowing Michaelmas Term 
an application was made for a new trial, w’hich was refused by the 
whole Court. In delivering his opinion upon this application, Lord 
C. J Dc Grey made the following remarks. Alter having dcbcnbed 
the imprisonment of Fabrigas by Governor Moslem in Minorca, he 
proceeds thus : ‘ He is then confined on board a ship, under the 
idea of a banishment to Carthagena. I do believe Mr. Mostyii was 
led into this under the old practice of the island of Minorca, by 
which It was usual to banish. I suppose the old Minorquins 
thought fit to advise him to this measure. But the governor knew 
that he could no more imprison him for a twelvemonth than that 
he could inflict the torture ; yet the torture, as well as banishment, 
was the old law of Minorca, which fell of course when it came 
into our possession. Every English governor knew he could 
not inflict the torture ; the constitution of this country put an 
end to that idea.’— [20 Howell, S. T. 181.) Governor Mostyn after- 
wards brought a Writ of Error in the King’s Bench, which, after 
full argument, confirmed the judgment of the Court of Common 
Pleas. 

It may be observed that, in this case, the Court of Common 
Pleas appears to have treated the governor of Minorca as not pos- 
that IS to be found in the island of Minorca. Gentlemen, he is, or chooses to 
be, called the patriot of Minorca. Now, patriotism is a very pretty thing 
among ourselves, and we owe much to it ; we owe our liberties to it ; but 
we should have but little to value, and perhaps we should have but little 
of the liberty we now enjoy, were it not for our trade And for the sake of 
our trade it is not fit we should encourage patriotism in Minorca ; for it 
is there destructive of our trade, and there is an end to our trade in the 
Mediterranean if it goes there. But here it is very well ; for the body of the 
people of this country they will have it : they have demanded iL ; and in con- 
sequence of their demands they have enjoyed liberty which they will continue 
to posterity, — and it is not m the power of this government to deprive them 
of it But they will take care of all our conquests abroad. If that spirit pre- 
vailed in Minorca, the consequence ol it would be the loss of that country, and 
of course our Mediterranean trade We should be sorry to set all our slaves 
free m our plantations ’ — (ao Howell, 105 ) Concerning the neglect of 
Minorca by England, and the confusion and uncertainty of its laws, see 
a passage from Baron Maseres’ Canadian Freeholder, cited in so Howell, 
339 As to the Ignorance of the English respecting Minorca when it was a 
dependency of England, compare the remark of Armstrong in his History of 
Minorca (ed a, 1756) * Allow me to tell you that, though there arc many 

nations in Europe whose character is moie interesting, whose affairs are 
more important, and whose virtues are more conspicuous, I am far from 
regretting the time I have spent m withdrawing the veil that has so long hid 
these jglanders from the observation of their neighbours ; and continued 
them, though they make a part of our British dominions, as utter strangers 
to the good people of England as the hunters of .Ethiopia or the artificers of 
Japan.’— l^p. 213.) 
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sessed of a legislative power. Lord C. J. De Grey says : * One of 
the witnesses in the cause represented to the jury that, in some 
particular cases, especially in criminal matters, the governor 
resident upon the island docs exercise a legislative power. It was 
gross ignorance in that person to imagine such a thing. I may say. 

It was impossible that a man who lived upon the island in the 
station he had done should not know better than to think that the 
governor had a civil and criminal power vested in him. In the 
island, the governor is the king’s servant : his commission is from 
the king, and he is to execute the power he is invested with under 
that commission, which is to execute the laws of Minorca under 
such regulations as the king shall make in council.’— (p 178) 
Lord Mansfield, in the King’s Bench, adds the following remarks 
upon the legal responsibility of a governor ‘ ^To make questions 
upon matters of settled law, where there have been a number of 
actions determined which it never entered into a man’s head to 
dispute ; to lay down in an English court of justice such monstrous 
propositions as that a governor, acting by virtue of letters patent 
under the great seal, can do what he pleases ; that he is accountable 
only to God and his own conscience ; and to maintain here that 
every governor in every place can act absolutely, that he may 
spoil, plunder, affect their bodies and their liberty, and is account- 
able to nobody,— is a doctrine not to be maintained , for if he is 
not accountable in this Court he is accountable nowhere. The 
King in Council has no jurisdiction of this matter; they cannot do 
It in any shape; they cannot give damages, they cannot give 
reparation, they cannot punish, they cannot hold plea in any way. 
Whenever complaints have been before the King in Council, it 
has been with a view to remove the governor ; it has been with a 
view to take the commission from him which he held at the 
pleasure of the crown. But suppose he holds nothing of the 
crown, suppose his government is at end, and that he is in 
England, they have no jurisdiction to make reparation to the party 
inj*ured ; they have no jurisdiction to punish in any shape the man 
that has committed the injury. How can the arguments be sup- 
ported that, in an empire so extended as this, every governor in 
every colony and every province belonging to the crown of Great 
Britain shall be absolutely despotic, and can be no more called in 
question than the king of France; and this after there have been 
multitudes of actions in all our memories against governors, and 
nobody has been ingenious enough to whisper them that they 
were not amenable ? — [p. 231.) 

The other case of importance with reference to this subject is 
that of Rex v. Picton. This was an indictment against Thomas 
Picton, Esq., for a misdemeanour in causing the torture to be 
inflicted upon Luisa Calderon, a free mulatta, in the island of 
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that a special verdict might be found, in order to raise the question, 
whether such a law could remain in force m an English depen- 
dency, [pp. 803, 4). 

The second trial came on before Lord Ellenborough and a special 
jury on June it, 1808. In summing up the case to the jury, Lord 
Ellenborough said that the existence of the law of torture at the 
time of the cession had, m his opinion, been proved by unquestion- 
able evidence ; and this being admitted, the next question to be 
considered was, ‘whether, when an island is ceded to the British 
arms, a species of punishment, a mode of investigating the truth 
so utterly inconsistent with the constitution and laws of Great 
Britain, and with the habits of its people, is virtually abrogated, 
and whether His Majesty, m continuing the former laws of the 
conquered country, must not be considered as doing so with an 
exception of the power to inflict torture.^ Lord Ellenborough 
proceeds to say that he will not intimate his opinion on this point, 
but he states it to be a matter of great doubt, refernng to the 
expressions of Lord C. J. De Grey on the subject m Fabrigas v 
Mostyn, which have been cited above, p. 370 ; and he then directs 
them to find a special verdict, in order that this point may be 
argued. The jury accordingly found ‘that, by the law of Spam, 
torture existed m the island of Trinidad at the time of the 
cession of that island to Great Britain.^ A special verdict con- 
taining the facts of the case was afterwards agreed to, [pp. 
863-884). 

The argument upon the special verdict subsequently came on, 
but the judgment of the Court upon the case was never given. The 
following is Mr. Howell’s final note upon it ‘No further pro- 
ceedings took place m this case until Hilary Term, 52nd Geo. III. 
A D. 1812, when the court ordered the defendant’s recognizances 
to be respited until they should further order. It was thought by 
the bar that, had the opinion of the Court been delivered, judgment 
would have been given against General Picton ; but that, upon a 
consideration of the merits, it would have been followed by a 
punishment so slight, and so little commensurate with the magni- 
tude of the questions embraced by the case, as to have reflected 
but little credit upon the prosecution; and I have been infoimed, 
that It was by the advice of one of the learned counsel, who greatly 
distinguished himself in arguing the questions which arose in this 
case, that it was not again agitated ’—ip. 955.) 

In his argument for the Crown on the special verdict, Mr. Nolan 
attempts to prove that torture cannot be legally inflicted in a 
British dependency; inasmuch as it is repugnant to the funda- 
mental principles of the British constitution, and as exelhption 
from torture is a right of every British subject m every part of the 
dominions of the British Crown, (pp. 892-901), Lord Ellenborough, 
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however, does not appear to have assented to Mr. Nolan’s conclu- 
sions on this head, as may be inferred from his interlocutory 
remarks in this part of Mr. Nolan's argument. 

Lord Ellmboroiigh. — Do you mean that the king could not receive 
an island by capitulation under the protection of the Crown of 
Great Britain, with a continuation of all the laws, civil and ecclesi- 
astical, as they subsisted in that island, before the cession, some of 
those being radically repugnant to the general principles of the 
constitution? for instance, this is a Spanish island, m which the 
authority of the inquisition had obtained, and which was in the 
habit of inflicting torture; would you say, if there had been an 
unconditional acceptance by the Crown of Great Britain, in all 
respects preserving the laws, civil and ecclesiastical, that supposing 
the inquisition and infliction of torture made a part of the law, the 
king could not have made a valid capitulation, so as to continue that 
constitution generally in the island of Trinidad ? 

Mr. Nolan. — My Lord, that is a question I did not mean to 
agitate upon the present occasion, as not being before the Court. 

Lord Ellenboroiigh.—Ye^s^ incidentally it is ; I want to know the 
extent of your proposition, and whether you contend that the 
Crown upon a conquest would, in making the capitulation, be 
limited to the extent I have stated. 

Mr. Nolan.-— I deliberately avoided going into that question; 
but if your Lordships wish me to argue it, I thmk there are very 
strong reasons which induce me to believe that the Crown is so 
limited. 

Lord Elhnhorough. — It made a part of your argument, and I 
wished to know if you could sustain it to that extent: you stated 
that the king could not make laws contrary to fundamental 
principles. 

Mr. iVbte.— Whether the Crown can by stipulation accede to 
laws contrary to fundamental principles, I have not made apart of 
my argument. 

Lord EUenborough. — ^You must necessarily make it a part of your 
argument. 

Mr. Nolan. — I think I shall be able to sustain the proposition 
that the Crown would be so limited, (pp. 897, 898). 

Lower down Mr. Nolan argues that the laws of a dependency 
conquered by or ceded to England are, from the time of the con- 
quest or cession, replaced wholly or in part by the English laws. 
The following dialogue then takes place. 

Lord EUenborough. — If they are not governed by the old laws, 
by what laws are they governed? Either the old laws continue, or 
they d&ase on the conquest; the laws of the conquering country 
supersede them, or the old laws remain under certain qualifications. 
W^ho IS to find out these qualifications ? Some of the persons who 
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are sent out from this country, judging for themselves, may say 
some of these laws are not consistent with the principles and spirit 
of the British constitution, and therefore it is not incumbent on us 
to obey them. 

Mk Nolan, — That is one of the points on which the learned 
judges have anticipated difficulty ; and yet the rule is laid down in 
the way which I contend for it, in 2 P. Williams, 75, namely, that 
the laws and customs of the conquered country shall hold place, 
unless they are contrary to our religion, or enact anything that is 
malum m or are silent ; for in all such cases the laws of the 
conquering country shall prevail- But I am asked how the person 
who IS to administer the law is to know it ? In fact, the persons 
who administer the laws there must be Englishmen, or immediately 
under their control, and subject to their explanation and direction 
as to what the law is. 

Lord Ellenborough, — The former laws they knew, because they 
lived under them, and obeyed them before, but now the two laws 
are compounded. You will find sufficient difficulty in compounding 
the two laws. It is supposed to be a part of the customs of China 
to expose infants. It would be difficult, pnmd facie, to say that was 
murder in them, and yet that is malum in se i it is as much malum 
in se as anything can be supposed to be. 

Mr, Nolan, — ^Your Lordships observe that the position in 2 P. 
Williams says, the laws of this country shall prevail where those 
of the conquered country are either contrary to the laws of God or 
are totally silent. 

Lord Ellenborough, — My difficulty is about these exceptions : 
^fundamental principles^ and ^mala in se' introduce some diffi- 
culty. 

Mr, Nolan, — There is undoubtedly a difficulty of drawing the 
precise line ; but so there is m all human matters, and this duty 
must be reposed m judicial discretion. 

Lord Ellenborough, — All difficulty in drawing the line is avoided, 
if, in conformity to the ^th Resolution m Campbell and Hall, you 
say, ^ihat the laws of a conquered country continue in force until 
they are altered by the conqueror' That leaves no uncertainty or 
difficulty as the colony is to remain as it was before, (pp. 944, 945). 

Mr. Dallas, in his argument in support of the motion for a new 
trial, admits that the dictum of C. J De Grey m Fabrigas v, Mostyn 
respecting torture is against him, but contends that it is a mere extra- 
judicial opinion not necessary to the decision of the case. The 
following remarks of Mr. Dallas upon Mr. Garrow’s argument, that 
torture is contrary to the laws of England, are likewise deserving of 
attention ; ‘It seems to me, as far as the authorities go, that not 
one of them touches the question. They appear to be cases in 
which the consideration is confined to the custom of England, and 
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there being no such custom in England there can be no such law. 
But, independent of these authorities, the gentlemen on the other 
side contend that, on general grounds and principles, the abolition 
of torture must be understood, whatever were the terms of the 
capitulation which has taken place. I do not think Mr. Garrow 
referred us to any decided case, much less to the positive enact- 
ment of any statute : but he contented himself with stating what 
he deemed a parallel case. '' There can,” he said, be no such thing 
as slavery m England. The moment a slave puts his foot on Eng- 
lish ground he becomes free.” 1 admit it ; I admit that the case is 
parallel, and it leads to this conclusion,— there can be no such 
thing as torture in England, But in order to make it applicable to 
his argument, Mr. Garrow must push his doctnne to this extent, 
VIZ. that because there is no torture in England there can be no 
torture in any other country ; he must contend that because slavery 
cannot exist in England, therefore slavery cannot exist in the 
colonies If his doctrine, that because there is no torture 111 
England, there can be no torture in a colony subject to England, 
could prevail, it would have this eftcct according to my learned 
friend’s analogy, if by force of arms any foreign dominion has been 
acquired, for instance St. Lucie, Martinique, or any other colony, 
it would follow that, because there was no slavery in England, there 
could be none in those colonies. If it were true that, because there 
IS no torture in England, there can be no torture in Trinidad, the 
doctrine and the principle on which it is founded would let loose 
all the slaves in every island that ever was acquired by force of 
British arms. It seems to me that the argument built upon my 
learned friend’s analogy tends the other way, and is against him- 
self. “There can be no such thing,” says my learned friend, “as 
slavery in England, but there maybe such a thing as slavery in the 
colonies ” ; and I say, in like manner, though there can be no suen 
thing as torture in England, there may be in the colonics. His 
illustration establishes nothing for himself, but is directly at vari- 
ance with what it is meant to support,’ (pp. 774, 775.) 

On a review of the preceding statement it will be seen, that the 
law on the subject under consideration rests exclusively on judicial 
dicta ; and that the authority or applicability of some of these 
dicta is subject to doubt, seeing that they are (as the dictum of 
C. J. De Grey in Fabngas v. Mostyn) unnecessary to the decision 
of the question before the Court, or (as the rules in Pecre Williams) 
unaccompanied with a statement of the facts of the case. The only 
principle which has been expressly decided is that involved in 
Fabngas v, Mostyn; where the governor’s proceeding was pro- 
fessedly exceptional and without legal precedent, and could only be 
justified on the ground that the governor had the power of arbitrai’y 
imprisonment without necessity. 
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The rule as to the cessation of laws m a conquered pagan country 
which arc inconsistent with the law of God (laid down in Calvin’s 
case) IS treated by Lord Mansfield in Campbell v. Hall, and also 
by Mr Justice Gould in his summing up in Fabngas v. Mostyn, 
[30 Howell 162) as obsolete. [See further in Clark’s Colonial Law, 
p. 4, note) 

With respect to the cessation of laws which contain anything 
malum m se^ or contrary to the fundamental principles of the 
British constitution, all that has been decided is to be collected from 
the cases of Fabngas v, Mostyn, and Rex v. Picton, the material 
parts of which have been cited above. 

The expressions of Lord Ellenborough during the argument of 
Rex V. Picton render it probable that if any similar case should 
hereafter come before the Courts, the doctrine as to fundamental 
principles would not be extended. It is certain that no favour would 
be shown to this doctrine if the argummiitm ab inconvemmti were 
allowed to have any weight, for if the judges of a dependency 
could nullify any law by declaring it to be inconsistent with what they 
might deem to be a fundamental principle of the British consti- 
tution, all its laws would manifestly be at their mercy; inasmuch 
as the phrase 'fundamental principles of the British constitution* 
has not obtained any determinate meaning. The most convenient 
course clearly is (as Lord Ellenborough suggests), that all the laws 
of a conquered or ceded dependency should remain m force until 
they arc expressly repealed by competent authority. 

It may be remarked that in the cases cited above, the doctrine in 
question is considered only with reference to the laws of a con- 
quered or ceded dependency. But if the existence of any such 
fundamental principles be admitted, it is manifest that the laws of 
a dependency acquired by colonisation must conform to them not 
less than the laws of a dependency acquired by conquest or 
cession. 


NOTE N. (p. 268.) 

The following account of the attempts of the Austrian Govern- 
ment to extirpate the Bohemian language, and to substitute the 
German language in its place, is given by Mr. Turnbull, in his work 
on Austria . 

‘The language of Bohemia, except in a few of the western dis- 
tricts immediately bordering on Saxony, is still that old Slavonic, 
which, with some variations of dialect, forms likewise the vernacular 
tongue in Poland, Russia, a large portion of Hungary, the Illyrian 
provinces, and the northern parts of European Turkey. T 0 abolish 
this characteristic distinction between the Bohemian and Austrian 
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subjects was long a favourite object of that policy which has sought 
to establish an absolute identity of language, laws, and institutions, 
in all the provinces of the empire: but the religion, the language, 
and the domestic habits of a people can be changed only by very 
slow degrees, even in cases where the change can be effected at all ; 
and it not unfrequently happens that the measures pursued to en- 
force the alteration are precisely those which prevent its adoption. 

. . . In vain were ordinances issued, commanding the exclusive 
use of the German tongue m all transactions between the public 
functionaries and the people, in all parochial and districtual 
concerns, even in the schools of primary and of general instruction. 
In proportion as this policy was more eagerly pursued, the Bohe- 
mians clung with the greater attachment to their ancient dialect, 
which they justly regarded as the principal remaining badge and 
guarantee of their distinct nationality. However the highest mag- 
nates may have been inclined upon the subject, the great body of 
resident nobility at all events, the landowners, traders, and men of 
science, partook the feelings of the people. Their ancient national 
dislike to the Germans burst forthwith unwonted vehemence ; and 
on the occasion of certain royal ordinances issued some years ago, 
bearing strongly on the point m question, evident indications oc- 
curred that the measures proposed, if attempted to be carried into 
effect, would be forcibly resisted. It was then that the Crown, 
with its usual tact and wisdom, completely changed the course of 
Its policy. ... In the present instance, not only were the ordi- 
nances abandoned, but the Crown seemed to throw itself into 
the opposite extreme. An official patronage was afforded to the 
popular dialect, which it had not enjoyed before. Societies have 
been formed under the immediate patronage of the grand burg- 
grave, and the direction of Count Sternberg, for the cultivation of 
Bohemian literature : and plays are performed in the Bohemian 
language, at the theatre of Prague ’ — Vol. 1. pp. 110-2. 

Mr. Turnbull adds the following remarks on the policy of the 
Austrian Government in this respect m other parts of Austria : 

Ht has been the policy of Austria to introduce, as far as in her 
lay, a uniformity, not of institutions only, but of language also, in 
the several portions of her dominions ; but her success in doing so 
has been far from perfect. The feelings of a people are generally 
more interwoven with the familiar sounds and the small every day 
habits which they have derived from their parents, than with those 
great pohtical maxims on which their government may be based. 
It was the decree of Joseph II. ordaining that the German lan- 
guage alone should be taught and used in Hungary, that roused 
the spwit of national resistance ; and this has gone on increasing 
in force, until at length, subverting alike both the German and the 
Latin, it has compelled the Crown to ratify a law, whereby the still 
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meagre and unformed Asiatic dialect, termed the Magyar or proper 
Hungarian, is made the language of the schools, the diet, and the 
courts. In Italy also, the government is now engaged in a some- 
what similar attempt. It is striving to introduce the German lan- 
guage into the primary schools, evidently aiming at its establish- 
ment as the official, and even, if possible, the vernacular tongue * 
but slow and cautious must bo its proceedings m this respect, or 
they will be subversive of its own designs, and cause a reaction 
fearful as that of Hungary.’ — VoL ii. p. 402, 


NOTE O. (p.288) 

Translation. 

‘The first important step towards restricting the power of the 
viceroys was the custom first introduced after Alboquerque’s death 
of never allowing a viceroy to remain above three years in office, 
which, in process of time, became a fixed principle of the Por- 
tuguese Government. It is manifest that as far as this became an 
inviolable rule, (and the government never departed from it but 
in extreme cases,) it must have exercised an important influence on 
the affairs of the Portuguese m India. Many arguments may be 
adduced in favour of this regulation . m the first place, the danger 
ol allowing so much power to remain long in the possession of one 
individual, lest he should in the end be tempted by it to make him- 
self independent. Another motive was the power which the 
government thus acquired of more frequently rewarding dis- 
tinguished merit by conferring so high a dignity, and sometimes 
even of removing in an honourable manner those obnoxious to the 
hatred of the court. It cannot, however, be denied that the con- 
sequences of this custom generally were most injurious to the 
Portuguese interests ; for, although a frequent change of the 
governors was in some cases highly advantageous and even 
indispensable, it was nevertheless extremely unwise to erect this 
practice into an invariable rule, and particularly to change the 
viceroys at stated and foreknown periods. 

‘ In the first place, the Portuguese were, by the operation of this 
rule, deprived of the advantages which their Indian affairs would 
have derived from a longer continuance of the government of such 
men as Ataide and many more. In the short space of three years, 
a period barely sufficient for acquinng a knowledge of the mtricate 
affairs of the Portuguese in their distant and extensive tei^itories, 
it was impossible for a viceroy to undertake any substantial im- 
provements, or to execute measures of general importance. We 
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frequently find it recorded that a viceroy, on the point of carrying 
into effect some long prepared and most important reform, was 
arrested by the arrival of his successor; and in later times, it was 
a common subject of complaint that a viceroy spent the first year 
solely in learning the actual posture of affairs; the second in en- 
riching himself, and that at the utmost, in the third year he went, 
accompanied by a considerable fleet, to visit the Portuguese pos- 
sessions from Coulan to Ormuz, and to make arrangements for the 
arrival of his successor 

‘Another evil resulting from the certainty of being recalled in 
three years, without reference to their merits or demerits, was that 
It destroyed on the part of the viceroys any exertion which the 
hope of being continued in office might have induced them to make, 
and in many cases it even acted as an incentive to avarice and 
rapacity. Experience had but too clearly shown that a viceroy 
returning from India with sufficient riches could always, in case of 
need, find lenient judges. Thus, in course of time, this important 
office came to be considered merely as a benefice held for three 
years, and the sole object of those on whom it was bestowed was 
to enrich themselves The peimcious effects of this state of things 
naturally increased the more, as in later times it was usual to 
appoint men who, when even distinguished for merit in other 
departments of the government, (which was often not the case,) 
were unfit for the office of viceroy, never having been in India ; 
and those who had served there were seldom or never chosen. 
By this means the office of viceroy was conferred on men totally 
ignorant of the affairs of Portuguese India, and it is manifestly 
impossible that the best intentions could have enabled them to do 
anything at all important in the short space of three years. 

‘In addition to the disadvantages already enumerated, the 
frequent changes of the chief governors naturally caused corre- 
sponding changes in the whole system of government. The ap- 
pointments to subordinate governorships and other offices also 
were in the hands of the viceroys, and these they commonly filled 
with their relations, friends, and dependents, immediately upon 
their accession to the viceroyalty. 

‘It was natural that this power should lead to great abuses; 
though it appears scarcely credible that a viceroy should appoint a 
son twelve years old to the important office of Governor of Ormuz ; 
a fact related by a trustworthy historian. Thus to the constant 
changes in the principles of government produced by these frequent 
alterations of all the authorities was added the unavoidable evil that 
the subaltern officers of government followed the example of the 
vicerojfJ and were only intent upon gaining all the wealth they 
could during their short stay in office, and then returning loaded 
with It to their own country, where money was the chief, and 
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indeed almost sole recommendation Another most serious evil 
was, that even from the time of Almeida, the Portuguese viceroys 
seem to hav.c made it a sort of rule, to which there were very few 
exceptions, that the actual viceroy should be the implacable enemy 
of his predecessor, doing everything in his power to destroy what 
the other had done, and, if possible, by following an entirely 
opposite course of policy, to raise his own merits at the expense of 
his predecessor’s reputation. 

‘The limitation of the power of the viceroys to the short space of 
three years was not the only measure of the Portuguese Govern- 
ment for diminishing their seemingly formidable influence , other 
steps were taken with the same purpose. In the first place, a 
council was associated to the viceroy, which was to be consulted on 
all occasions of any importance; and, without the approval of this 
body, nothing decisive could be done. Another measure was the 
repeated formation of several Indian governorships independent of 
the viceroy ; as might be anticipated, the envy and jealousies which 
these territorial divisions soon caused among the different governors 
contributed to the decline of the Portuguese power already ex- 
tremely feeble m their eastern possessions. 

‘ Even under the vice-regency of the great Alboqucrque we find 
frequent mention of a council composed of the principal officers, 
without whose approval he could do nothing of importance The 
same body is often alluded to under the governments of his succes- 
sors and we arc informed that the irresolution of this council caused 
the miscarriage of many of the most useful measures. This in- 
convenience was to be anticipated, as the inferior officers rarely 
possessed the distinguished talents of many of the viceroys; and 
envy and party feeling would naturally prevail m a council thus 
constituted. We have not been able to find any exact information 
as to the manner in which this body was organised. It appears, 
however, to have been at first composed of the principal officers of 
the army, and thcrefoic to have controlled the power of the viceroy 
much more in military than in civil affairs. Its consideration and 
influence seem to have constantly increased under the succeeding 
viceroys, as its interference in all matters of importance is more 
and more frequently recorded The mischievous effects of this 
council must have been doubly felt from the difficulty of appealing 
to the decision of the Court of Lisbon in case of a dispute, owing 
to the great distance and the length of time required for commu- 
nication. 

‘The increased dependence of the viceroy upon his council was 
accompanied by a corresponding increase in the weakness of the 
Portuguese government. It was seldom that a viceroy gifted 
with the courage of an Alboquerque or a Joao de Castro, who more 
than once ventured on the perilous step of doing what they judged 
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to be for the advantage of the public, in spite of the opposition 
made by the council; and indeed it was fortunate for them that 
the beneficial results justified a proceeding so contrary to the 
rules of the Portuguese Government. By far the greater number 
of viceroys were too much devoted to their own interests ever to 
dream of incurring so heavy a responsibility for the public good. 
In the year 1551, when Alfonso de Noronha was appointed viceroy, 
we find the first account of a formal council, consisting often or 
twelve persons chosen by the government, whose advice the 
viceroy was to follow on all occasions, even when he did not 
ask it. 

‘A second most injudicious arrangement, which the kings of 
Portugal had very early attempted to introduce into India, and by 
which the Portuguese power in those regions must have been 
seriously enfeebled, was the division of their eastern possessions 
into several distinct governments independent of each other. As 
early even as during Alboqucrquc’s vice-regency, this division was 
begun. In the year 1510, Emanuel the Great appointed a governor 
to the colonies on the south-eastern coast of Africa, whose power 
extended from Sofala to Cambaya, independently of the captain- 
general. At about the same period, Malacca was made an inde- 
pendent government. It is true that the arguments advanced in 
Portugal in favour of this proceeding were very plausible. The 
principal reason was, that the vast region stretching from the Cape 
of Good Hope to the remotest boundaries of India was too exten- 
sive for the supervision of one individual. But even then Albo- 
querque took an opposite, and, as the event has proved, a just view 
of the aifair. He saw that, by thus breaking up these settlements 
into several governments independent of each other, no good 
result could be effected ; but, on the contrary, that a death-blow 
would be given to the power of Portugal in the East. He per- 
ceived that it was only by the union of all the Portuguese forces 
under one head, — a union which would permit the force of the 
whole body to be brought in a moment to bear on any point where 
danger was impending, — that it was possible to retain possessions, 
the size of which was out of all proportion to their means of defence. 
Besides this, Alboquerque could not fail to foresee that the envy 
and jealousy which would inevitably arise amongst the different 
governors would in itself be quite sufficient to prevent any bene- 
ficial results. He did not, therefore, rest until he had averted the 
impending evil. 

‘ The Portuguese government, nevertheless, by no means gave 
up the idea, and during the vice-regency of Alboquerquc’s suc- 
cessor,/Lopez Soarez de Albergaria, fresh attempts were made to 
execute this favourite project, and were frequently renewed under 
his successors, though usually without success. Since the time of 
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Lopez Soarez de Albcrgaria, it was also customary to summon the 
viceroys, on their return from India, to render an account before 
the Portuguese Tribunal of Finance, but those who came back rich 
usually found means to elude the seventy of this court 

‘The project of dividing the Indian possessions into several 
distinct governments was eagerly resumed during the reign of 
Sebastian. In the year 1572, when Antonio de Noronha was sent 
out as viceroy to India, the Indian possessions were divided into 
three separate governments, and Noronha, who saw the evils of 
that division, and rejected the demands of the two governors under 
different pretexts, was deposed in consequence of their accusa- 
tions. Nevertheless, his successor Baretto, who had been governor 
of Malacca, and had caused Noronha’s recal, found himself com- 
pelled to act in the same manner towards Pereira, who succeeded 
him in the governorship of Malacca; contrary to the express 
commands of the Court, which on this occasion did not think it 
necessary to assert Pereira’s dignity so strongly. 

‘ From the preceding data we may safely conclude that the con- 
stant endeavour of the Portuguese government was to diminish 
the power of the viceroy of India as much as possible. The cir- 
cumstance that these endeavours most frequently failed, especially 
when really great men were at the head of the Indian affairs, 
affords the most convincing proof that the mischievous tendency 
of this policy was strongly felt in India itself.’ — Saalfeld, Geschichte 
des Portugiesischen Kolonialwesens in Ostindien, pp. 236-47. 


NOTE P. fp. 293.) 

Burke, in his ‘Observations on a late State of the Nation,’ (pub- 
lished m 1769), makes the following remarks on the plan of a 
representation of the American colonies in the British Parliament : 

‘ Perhaps it may be some time before this hopeful scheme can 
be brought to perfect maturity, although the author seems to be 
no wise aware of any obstructions that lie in the way of it. He 
talks of his union, just as he does of his taxes and his savings, 
with as much sang froid and case as if his wish and enjoyment 
were exactly the same thing. He appears not to have troubled 
his head with the infinite difficulty of settling that representation 
on a fair balance of wealth and numbers throughout the several 
provinces of America and the West Indies, under such an infinite 
variety of circumstances. It costs him nothing to fight with 
nature, and to conquer the order of Providence, which manifestly 
opposes Itself to the possibility of such a parliamentary unic^n. 

‘But let us, to indulge his passion for projects and power, 
suppose the happy time arrived, when the author comes into the 
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ministry, and is to realise his speculations The writs are issued 
for electing members for America and the West Indies Some 
provinces receive them in six weeks, some in ten, some in twenty. 
A vessel may be lost, and then some provinces may not receive 
them at all. But let it be, that they all receive them at once, and 
m the shortest time. A proper space must be given for pro- 
clamation and for the election; some weeks at least. But the 
members are chosen , and if ships are ready to sail, in about six 
more they arrive in London In the meantime the parliament has 
sat, and business far advanced without American representatives. 
Nay, by this time, it may happen that the parliament is dissolved ; 
and then the members ship themselves again, to be again elected. 
The writs may arrive in America before the poor members of a 
parliament in which they ncv^cr sat can arrive at their several 
provinces. A new interest is formed, and they find other 
members are chosen, whilst they are on the high seas But if the 
writs and members arrive together, here is at best a new Inal of 
skill amongst the candidates, after one set of them have well aired 
themselves with their two voyages of dcKDo miles. 

* However, in order to facilitate every thing to the author, we 
will suppose them all once more elected, and steering again to Old 
England, with a good heart, and a fair westerly wind in their stern. 
On their arrival they find all in a hurry and bustle ; in and out, 
condolence and congratulation ; the Crown is demised. Another 
parliament is to be called. Away back to America again on a 
fourth voyage, and to a third election. Does the author mean to 
make our kings as immortal m their personal as in their political 
character? or, whilst he bountifully adds to their life, will he take 
from them their prerogative of dissohdng parliaments, in favour of 
the American union ? or, are the American representatives to be 
perpetual, and to feel neither demises of the Crown, nor dissolu- 
tions of parliaments ? 

* But these things may be granted to him without bringing him 
much nearer to his point. What does he think of rc-elcction ? Is 
the American member the only one who is not to lake a place, or 
the only one to be exempted from the ceremony of re-election? 
How will this great politician preserve the right of electors, the 
fairness of returns, and the privilege of the House of Commons, 
as the sole judge of such contests? It would undoubtedly be a 
glorious sight to have eight or ten petitions, or double returns, from 
Boston and Barbados, from Philadelphia and Jamaica, the mem- 
bers returned, and the petitioners with all their train of attorneys, 
solicitors, mayors, select men, provost marshals, and above five 
hundred ora thousand witnesses, come to the bar of the House of 
Commons, Possibly, we might be interrupted in the enjoyment 
of this pleasing spectacle, if a war should break out, and our con- 
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stiUilional fleet, li^adcd ^\^th members nf parliament, returning 
nlfieers, petitions, and witnesses, the electors and elected, should 
become a pnze lo the Fiench or Spaniai ds, and be ounve^'-cd to 
Caitliagena or La Vera Ciuz, and horn thence perhaps to 
INlexico or Luna, there lo remain until a cartel for members of 
paihameiU can be settled, or untd the war is ended 
‘ In tiLith, the author has little studied this business, or he might 
have known, tliat some of the most considerable provinces of Ame- 
rica, such, loi instance, as Connecticut and Massachusetts Bay, have 
not in each of thciii two men who can allurd, at a distance from 
tiieir estates, to spend a thousand pounds a-ycar. How can these 
provinces be represented at Westminster ? If their province pays 
them, thc3» arc Amoi ican agents, with salaries, and not independent 
members of parliament It is tiuc, that formcily 111 Kngland 
members had salaiics Iruin their constituents; but the^'- all had 
salaries, and were all, in this way, upon a par. If these American 
representatives have no salaries, then they must add to the list of 
our pensioners and dependents at Court, or they must starve. 
Tiierc IS no alternative. — [Woiks, vol. ii. pp. 138-^2.) 


NOTEQ (p.295.) 

The following is Mr. Ilaliburton’s account of the power of the 
supreme government of England over its dependencies : 

‘ To what extent the British Parliament has a right to interpose 
its authority, or how far the power of the Colonial Assembly 
extends, it is impossible to ascertain with accuracy. The doctrine 
of the omnipotence of the one, and the independence of the other, 
has at difterent times been pushed to an extreme by the advocates 
of each. The true distinction appears to be, that parliament is 
supreme in all external, and the Colonial Assembly in all internal 
matters The unalterable right of property has been guaranteed 
to the colonics, by the Act renouncing the claim of taxation, the 
i8tli Geo, III, . . . Taxation is oitrs, commercial regulation is t/ieirs; 
this distinction, stLys a distinguished statesman, is involved in the 
abstract nature of things Property is private, individual, abstract ; 
and It is contrary to the principles of natural and civil liberty, that 
a man should be divested of any part of his property without his 
consent. Trade is a complicated and extended consideration ; 
to regulate the numberless movements of its several parts, and 
to combine them in one harmonious effect for the good of the 
whole, requires the superintending wisdom and energ3sof the 
supreme power of the empire. The colonist acknowledges this 
supremacy in all things, with the exception of taxation, and of 

c c 
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legislation in those matters of internal government to which the 
local assemblies are competent . . . But even m matters of a local 
nature, the regal control is well secured by the negative of the 
governor ; by his standing instructions not to give his assent to any 
law of a doubtful nature without a clause suspending its operation, 
until His Majesty’s pleasure be known, and by the power assumed 
and exercised, of disagreeing to any law within three years alter it 
has passed the Colonial legislature. With these provinces it is 
absurd to suppose, whatever may be said to the contrary, that the 
local assemblies are not supreme within their own jurisdiction , or 
that a people can be subject to two dillcrent legislatures , exer- 
cising at the same time equal powers, yet not communicating with 
each other, nor, from their situation, capable of being privy to each 
othei^s proceedings.’ 


‘ I have already observed that the true line is that Parliament is 
supreme m all external, and the Colonial assemblies in all internal 
legislation ; and that the colonies have a right to be governed, 
within their own jurisdiction, by their own laws, made by their own 
internal will. But if the colonies exceed their peculiar limits, form 
other alliances, or refuse obedience to the general laws for the 
regulation of commerce or external government, in these cases 
there must necessarily be a coercive power lodged somewhere ; 
and cannot be lodged more safely for the empire at large than in 
parliament, which has an undoubted right to exercise it in such 
cases of necessity. It is in this manner the passage alluded to, m 
the Commentaries, must be understood, which states those laws to 
be binding on the colonies that include them by express words, 
and the English Act of Parliament is generally received m the 
same sense.’ — (Vol. ii. p. 3^16 ) 

From the last of the preceding passages it appears to be Mr. 
Haliburton’s opinion that there are certain subjects in which the 
local government of an English dependency is legally^ as well as 
practically^ supreme. If this be his meaning, the statement is 
erroneous. 

(SeeApp. I.) 
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104 aiirl 

Aristotle, 21 /i , 21. j/ , 27 32,38, 129 
»/., 172 ;/, 180 r and iittfts, 3to r 
Assicnto Contract, 220 n 
Athens an<l Jier dependencies, xxxix, 
xHx, 102 5, 109, 146, t 66 , 169 n. 
Augustus Kmpcroi, 118, 353 4 
Australasian colonies, x\ 11, xxvii- 
XXIX. XXXI xl, xliii, xlvii, xhx, h, 
lx, Ixv Ixvi, 155, 167, 170, 181, 224 
?/., 228, 231, 238, 262, &c 


Ausltahan Federation, xxviii and u , 
xxx\, Ixv-lxvi. 

Austiia, 37, 91-2, 212 and » , 267-8, 
377 9 

Bab-El-Mandeb, Straits of, xi 
Bahamas, English law in, 190-2, 256 
Bnleaiic Islands, no 
Barbados, xxx, xliv, Ixiv, 175, 230 fi 
233 n , 237 fi , 294 H 
Basutoland, xvi, xxix, 282 n. 

Baj' Islands, xviii 
Belgium, T40, 26S 
Belize, 94 ti 

Bcnthain, 45 « , 58, 63 ;/ , 253, 339, 

3^2 

Bermudas, xliv, 214 u , 230 n , 276 n , 
348 

Black Sea, colonics m the, 142-3 
Board oi Control, xi, 161 
Bohemia, language m, 377 8 
Borneo, xiii, xiv, xxiii 
Biazil, 230 n , 233 
Biitish Bechuanaland, xvi, xxix, xhi, 
h 1, 89 n , 282 n 

— Columbia, xiv, xxvii, xxxiv xxx\ 

— East Alnca Company, xvii, xmii 

— Guiana, xviii, xxv, lix, 158 n., 199, 
228 H 

— Honduras, 93 and « 

— New (jiiinca, xvii, Ivi 

— NoitliAmeiica, XXVI, XXXV, 176 n , 
&c 

— North Borneo Company, xiii, 

XXlll 

— bheibro, xv 

— South Atrica Company, x\n, xxiii 
Brooke, Raja, xiii 

Biiinei, xiii 

Buccaneei-s, 220 and 

Burke, xli, Ixiv, 74 , 181 « , 293 u , 

383-5 

Burma, xi 

Cadiz, 216 n 
Calitornia, xxvi. 

Canada, ix, xvui, xxvii, xxxi, xxxiv- 
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XXXV, xliii, xliv, xlviii, li, 166, 176 
and n , 224 u , 242, 254 n , 257, 
266, 294 7/ f 298-9 n , See 
Canada, constitution of, 305 

— Lower, lix, 199-202, 253 n 

— Upper, 175, 201 

Canadian Pacific Railway, xxxv. 
Candia See Crete. 

Canca, 145 

Canton, xiii, 93-S, 143 
Cape Colony, xvi, xxv, xxix, xliii, 
hx, 89 71 , 224 //., 342, 394 It , See 
Cape Town, xvi, xlvi 
Caracalla, Emperor, 129 
Carolinas, 175 

Carthage and her dependencies, 108- 
II, 132, 146, 166, 180-1, 206, 
ai4-S 

Cartier, 233 «. 

Ceylon, xn, hx, 89 ti , r66, 175, 199 
Channel Islands, x, 151, 153, i^ 
and 71 , 317 
Charles the Fust, 153 

— Second, iS3-4j i 77 j 230 

— Filth of Spain, 295 

— Ninth of France, 236 it 
Chartered companies, revival of, 

xxii-xxiv 

Chatham, Earl of, 216 
China and Chinese, xiii, xiv, xxv, 
xlvi, xhx, 93-5, 143. 

Chios, 142 n 
Christmas Island, xiii 
Cicero, 122, 135 
Cilicia, 122. 

Cinna, 131. 

Citizenship, admission to, ii2>3, 
129-33, 172 It , 181 It , 266 n , 354 
Civil Ser\icc in colonics, xlvi, hx, lx 
265, 286-7 and notes. 

Claudius, Emperor, 132, 229 
Clcruchim, 103 and it , 109 117 

Cocos Islands, xiii. 

Colonim Roman, TT3-7, 129-30, 

133-4, 167-8, 170, 173, 213-4, 
354 

Colonial agents, 394-5 and n 

— F edcration, xxxiv-vi 

— Laws act of 1865, 155 n , 331 

— office, lx, i6o-i, 294 n, 311. 
Colony and dependency distin- 
guished, 171 

— meaning of, 168-77. 

Coloured colonisation, xxiv-xxv. 
Columbus, 233 It. 

Commercial dependencies, 140-55. 

— monopolies, xlv, Ivii, Ixvi, 214- 
24, 242-3, 336, See. See also Pi 0- 
tectKAi. 

Communication between dominant 
country and dependency, xl-xhi, 


85, 178-B5, &c. Distance, 

Posts, &c 

Competition open, result of, xKi, 
hx, lx, 265 and it 
Constantine, Emperor, 133 
Constantinople, 93, 98-9, X41-4 
Convention, 51 
Corinth, xxxix, xliii 
Corsica, 110 

Council ot Commcicc, French, 149 it , 
161 ;/ 

Council of the Indies, Spanish, 149, 
163 and It 

Council consultative, for a depen- 
dency, 3 12-5 
Cl coles, hx 
Ciete, 1 1 7, 143-5. 

Cromwell, 117 154 w, 233 ;; 

Crown Agents for Ih c c ol 0 n 1 cs, 294 , 

— Colonics, xhv, xlvi, h, 15^7, 

280 , 312 H. 

Cuba, 170 

Customs Union, xxxiv and // , Ixvi, 
223-4 

Cyprus, X, xlvi, Ivi, 84 it , 108, 141 « , 
T ^3, 206 n. 

Cythcra, T04 n 

Dalhousic, Lord, xi, 264 it. 

Danes, the, and their colonies, xv, 150 
Delegation, political, 50-4. 

Delos, confederacy of, xlix, 102 
Demerara See British Guiana. 
Democracy, colonial, xxxix, xl. 
Dependencies of dependencies, 88-9 
Dependency defined, 71, 

Despotism, 32-3. 

Dictator, 64 
Diiidings, the, xiii 

Distance a factor in the government 
of dependencies, xl-xiii, Ixv, 85, 
108. 136, 153, 178-85, 293, 383- 
5 , &c. 

Dominant country defined, 71 
Dominica, liv, 189-90 195 

Duiham, Lord, and his report, xxvn, 
XXXI, xliii n , 32 n., 48 7;., 80 , 

200 n , 202 n , 253 It , 257, 266 77 , 
298-9 notes j 312 n 

Dutch, the, and their colonics, xv, 
XX, xhx, hi, 42, 93, 150-1, 154, 
166, 181, 199, 200 Holland. 

East India Company, xi, xxii-xxin, 
81 and 7i, 154, 157 and i6r, 
167, 17S and «, C99. 

Egypt, xvii, 165, 3x9 and n. 
Electoral or constituent body, 50 2 
Emigrants’ Information Office, 249 it. 
Emigration, 1, 224-9. 

— statistics xxv-xxvu. 
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Empire clcrmeci, 73-4 .ind n, 
Empoiita-', 143-4 « , 215 it 
English LliptMulL lines, 151-g, See 
Equity, 27 9 

Executive powers defincLl, r4“2i, 

339-40 

— scpaiiition of from legislative, 
41-8^ 339-40, 31M 

Faettnies on torcign soil, 93-5, i|2- 
3^ T67, 215 

Falkland Islands, 230 //. 

Famagusta, iji « 

Fodeialion, growth of, tin, ix, 
x\\\ i 

P'eiidal dopendcncu’s, 134-5 
Fiji, x\u 

F lull da, 236 and ti 
Foedeiatie civitates, 119 , 121 , 

123 ft , 166 and ;; 

Formula ol Roman piovmcc, 121, 
203. 

Fiee Tiado, xxxin--iv, Ixvi, 223 4, 
336 8, L‘kc. 

Fu'iich, the, and their colonies, xx, 
xlvin, Ixiii-iv, 42, 57, 86, 88 
89 // , 93, 117, r35, 139-40, rso-i, 
15 106-7, i8i, 199-200, 207, 

236, 258, 264, 273 « , 297, 337 
Flench Revolution, the, ot j848,viu 
F iohisher, 233 n 
Fioude, Ml , liv, hx 

(lalata, 141-2, and iwh's 
(ranihiii, XV 

Genoa and her dependencies, 141-2 
Georgia, 175, 233;/. 

German competition, xx-i, xxiv. 

Gihi altar, x, xlvii, 1, 88 n , 167, 214, 
230 it , 276 ;/ , 282 it, 

Gladstone, Mr , Ixvi, 270. 

Gidd Coast, xv. 

(loviinois, appointment of, xlvi, lx, 
i273 

- C aithaginian, iii, 

— I'lighsh, 88-9, and fiotes^ 158, 

183, 275 It , 280-3 301-5, 

349 

— evils of changing, 283-4 and 
imft's, 379 8j 

— ieiidal, 131 5. 

— - Fn nch, 88 

— Gieek, 102 4 

— milituiy, III, 1 18, 275-6, and ;; , 
28] 

— Oiiental, 88, g6-ior, 184, 288 

— Poituguese, 379 83 

- povveis of, 88, 282-4, and itoicSj 
286, 288. 

— Roman, 118-9, *22-3, 125-6, 

133-4, 162, 273, 288, 348, 352-3 


Govcinors, Spanish, 88, 136-7, 148. 

— Venetian, i^.6 

Gieoce, kingdom of, x, 159 n , 320 
Greek colonics, xxxix, 102-7, m, 
T15, 117, 170, 172-3, 179, 225, 
227, 262, 323 

— Empire, 93, T41-2, 144 
Giiqiialand West, xvi. 

Guadeloupe, 89 // 

Guardalui Cape, xvii 
Guiana, 233 // 

Guinea, Gull of, xv 

Hahburton, Mr., 17 5, 192-3, 304-5, 

385 6 

Halifax, xlvi, 304 
Hamilton Port, xiv 
Hanover, kingdom of, 90-1, 328. 
Harmosts, or Spaitan governors, 

103 

Heligoland, x, 282 u 
HmdosLan Sec India 
Hobbes, TO a , n a , z 17-8, 352. 
Holland, xxi, hii-iv, 43, 86, 90, 137- 
40 and ;/ , 150 n , 167, 177 200, 

207, 268, 319, 323, S:c. Sec also 
Dutch 

Honduras, Republic of, xviii. 

Hong Kong, xiii, xiv, xlvi, 1. 
Hudbon’s Day Company, xxii, xxvu 
Hiigiicnotb, 170 It -I, 236 and n 
lliingaiy, 52 and n, 91-2 and ft, 
2t)8, 377-g 

Ignorance of colonial matters, Iviii, 
346-9 

Imperial Federation, Ixni-viii, 289- 
94- 

— Government, 74. 

Impcnum, meaning of, 75 //. 

India, XI, xii, xh’i-l, 20 /?., 8 1 , 93, 

97. s>3i 255, 262-5. 

Indian Mutiny, xi, xxv'i, 264 it. 
Inddtcrcncc to intciests of colonics, 
Ivii-vui, 338-9, 246-8 
Inquisitorial powers of government, 
49, 69, 80 

Ionian Islands, viii, x, 141 n, 159 
and ft , 175, 199, 214, 267, 323 w 
Ii eland, 91, 153-3, 155, 185 « , 369 
3B3 ft., 292, 317, 326-30, 332- 
6. 354-68 

Isle oi Man, 151, 153, 160 and n , 
196 «, 318. 

Jamaica, 89 and n , 153 and n , 166, 
176, 220, 233 and M , 271 11, 303. 
James the Second, 233 «. 
Janissaries, 213 «. ^ 

Jews, I3I, 123, 230 n, 233 n., 267. 
Johoi, xiii. 
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Joseph the Second, a68, 378 
Judicial powers of government, 17- 
20 

Julian law, 129-31. 

Jus Latii, 129 
Justinian, Emperor, 134 

Kaifa, 142 
Kimberley, xvi 
King’s governments, 302 
Kossuth, 92 n 
Kowloon, XIV 
Kuna Muriu Islands, xi. 

Labuan, xiii, xxiii, 282 n. 

Lagos, XV 

Lands, public, in colonics, xxxi, xliii 
u , h, 226-7 and n , 297 
Language, how far a bond of union, 
269 and Ji , 336 

— inexpediency oi changing in 
dependency, hx, 267-9, and 

377-9 

Lab Casas, 163 11 

Law, change of, in dependency, hx, 
252-67 

Law English, how lar extended to 
colonies, 187-97, 200 2 
Law, government according to, 29- 
41, 284 u , 34CD-4 

Law, native, retained m dependency, 
hx, IE2, 120, I98'-2 oo, 203, 267, 

368-77 

Laws under peculiar circumstances 
of dependency, 197 -8 
Legatus Cmsaris, 118 
Legibus solutus, meaning of, 38, 41 
and uoUs 

Legislation, subordinate, 53-64. 

— supreme, 55 

Legislative contiol over British 
colonics by the mother country, 
extent of, XXX, 92, 155-9, ^981 aoo- 
3) 331-3. 348-50. 36^-77. 385-8 
Legislative functions of government, 
importance of, 21 and uota 

— separation of, from executive 
See Executive 

Letti es de cachet, 26. 

Levant, the, 143-4 
Locke, TO n, 19 n, 34 7?., 42-3, 47, 
62 ft , 67 , 342, 344-5 

Lombardy, viii, 169, 212 and ii , 267. 
Louis Philippe, viii, 57 it 

Macao, 93 and n , 143. 

Madras, 93 n. 

Mail contracts, xlvi, See also Posts. 
Malacc^ xii, xiii, 

Malay Indies, xn-xiv, 1, Ivi. 
Maldives, 89 n 


Malta, X, 1, 89 and «, tto, T65 ;; , 
175, 199, 214, 237, 257, 276 fi , 320, 
Mandalay, xii 
Manitoba, xxvii 

Mansfield, Lord, 156;/ , 188, 196-7 11 , 
371 

Mai y land, 175 
Massiha, 143 11, 181, 215 ti 
Mauritius, xv, xxiv, hx, 89 166. 

175. *99, 200, 337 

Mediterranean, x, J08 // , 179, 229, 
262, i!i.c ftli>o Le\ant, i&c 

Mchcract Ah, 319, n 
Metiopohs, meaning of, 167 tt. 
Mexico, TOO, 1 84 ft 
Muhael Paloeologus, 14X, 143 
Milan, Duchy of, 13b 7. 

Military' colonies, 113-4 , 1 r6 and 

« > ^SSi J77 « » 313-4 ) 37'^ 

// , L^lcC 

Military governors Stc Govei- 
nors 

Mill, James, 07 8, 17T-2 
Ministiy ol Maunc, 161 
Minoica, 369-71 
Modyford, Sir T , Kiv 
Mongolian Kingdoms, 184 
Montesquieu, 32-3, 35 17, 

67 341-5 

Morca, the, 143, 146. 

Municipal Institutions, impoi lance 
ot, in colonies, 312 and fiott' 
Municipia, Roman, U2 and 7/ -14, 
129-30, 134, 198, See, 

Nantes, Revocation of Edict of, 171 
Naples, viii, 64 and , 136-9, 295, 
326 ft 

Napoleon, 139-40 
Natal, XVI, xxix and ti , xxxiv tt 
Nationalization ot land, 227 ft 
Nati\es ot dependency, exclusion of 
ii om olfiLC, hx-lx, 137, 270-5. 
Native races in colonies, Iviii, 281 ;/ , 
287 ft 

Navigation Acts, 82 and ft., 201 
Negri Sembilan, xui. 

NeUierUnds. Holland. 

New Brunswick, xxvii 
New England colonies, xxxvii, 153, 
171, 174, &c 

Ncwloundland, xxvii, 175-6 
New Guinea xvii, xxi-11, Ivi. 

New South Wales, xxvi, xxviii and 
11 , Ivi, T83, 197, 294 11 
New Zealand, xxvi, xxvm, xxxn, 
XXXV, xli, 294 ft 
Niger Company, xv, xxiii 
— Protectorate, xv 
Nova Scotia, xxvii, xxxiv, 176, 192- 
3 j 304-5* 
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Oil Ri\j.is Pt utL'ctniatt , 

ortu’uil, in dcpcnULniciut., 

7 

— iinortiLial, 111 dL'iieiulcncics, 2871/ 
OnUiio vwii, x\\i\ 

Oiniii*L 1 ml ti St.itL, \\\i\ n xxw, 
22 ) n 

Ouli'is Ml LoiiiiL'il, 5U cuul w, 331 2, 

C)iii*iit.il iiuin.u chics, dtpciulciicics 
ol, 00 101 

Ottom.iii iMiiiurc, 93, 98-9. 101 , 

182 , 319 , 320 

Oiulli, M CD4 ;; 

Palians*, \m 

Paili.iiiicnt.in j^iants to linlisli colo- 
nics, \Im, hi, 237-8 
Patroiiai^c in dLpcndcncits, xhi, 
hx, 2)5, 272-5 

PcKiii, miivcnlion ot, xiv, 95 // 

I’cinha, x\ii 

Penan '4, \u mu, Ivi. 

Pci.ik, Mil 
Pci nil, XI 

Peiueii, 104 and 105, tog. 
Pciiiuincnt settlement of Bengal, 
255 and n 

Pcisia, Biitish embassy in, xlix 
Persian Pinpirc, 96-7, 100, 165, 184, 
206, 213, 28B 
Pciii, 1B4 >/, 207 H. 

Philip llie Sciond, 137 
PhdiaMns, 181 

PliLeniuan culonies, 107-8,179, 181, 
3 T 5 

Pictiui, eoveinor, 371-7. 

Pl.intatuiii, meaning ot, 174. 

Poland, 268 n. 

Poitugiicse and their colonies, xx, 
93 and J/ , 143, 151, 15+ , 167, 

18 1, 207 H , 288 n , 323, 379-83, 
Posts and Postage, 133, 182-4, 247 n 
Poyniiig’s law, 152 3 282 n, 

PuctiM, 5S, 1 18, 122, 348, &c. 

Prim e I' ilwiiid Island, xxvii 
PnviKeuim, 2). 5. 

Proem atdi, 119 u 
Proiioiitis, 143 

Piottctiou, 223 Sec aho Cora- 
mci nal inonoplics, 

PiOMiicc, 176, 347 8 
Pnivincia, etymology of, 350 2 
Piovinciie Roman, 88, ei 7 " 31 -i -^ 38 , 
162, i66, 172, i98, 203, 206, 213, 
267, 273, 288, 348, 352 4 
Psephisniata, 23-4, 28, 30-1. 

Punjab, XI 
Puiitans, 153. 

Quebec, xxvii, xxxiv. 


Queensland, xx\i, xxciii, xlvi, Ivi, 
294 n 

(Jucstois, 124 
RatllLs, Wir S , xu 

Railwa3s, ix, 6x tt , 128-9 ,i , 178 ;i. 
Ra^'iitil, 215, 2ig ,i , 273 ;/ , 283-4 ;/ 
Red Rivci Settlement, xx\ii 
Red Sea dependencies, x, xi 
Religion, interleicnce with, in de- 
pendency, lix, 120, 137, 139, 269- 
70, liLe 

RLpiihhcs, ancient, 102, 179-81, 243, 
iltc 

Responsible Government, xxvii- 
xxxiv, xliii xliv, Ixvi-lxviii, 48 n , 
159 « , 222 n , 294 6 itotcii, 298-9 
notiS, &c 

Revolt ol depcndcneics, 318-21 
Rhenish provinces, 185. 

Rideau canal, 237 

Romans, 55, iix-34, 138, 162, 179- 
80, 184, 243, 317, 354 See albo 
Coloniai, Provinciae, &c 
Rotumah, xvu, 

bt Helena, 282 /i, 31s n 
St John, Order of, 320. 

St. Lucia, 199. 
baiawak, xni 
baidinia, i lo-i, 230. 

Satiaps See Governors, Oriental. 
Scientific inventions, eilect ol, xl-11. 

See aho Railways, &c 
Selangor, xm 

Sclt-Govcrnment. See Responsible 
government. 

Seville, 216 n 
Siberia, h 

Sicily, 108, iio and // , 199, 326 it 
Sierra Leone, xv, 155 and », 
230 «. 

Sind, xi 

Singapore, xu xiii, 1 , Ivi. 

Slavery and slave-laws, xxiv, Ivii- 
Iviii, 36 and «, 155^ 170, i 93 » i 97 > 
23 239 40, 262, 297. 

Smith, Adam, xxiii, xxx, xxxiu, Ixiv, 
22 «, 207-11, 2x6-8,220-2, 243, 
248 n , 275 n , 289-94, 306, 322-3, 
&c 

Smuggling, 219-20 
Social War, 129-32, 317 
Somali Protectorate, xi, xvu. 
Sordwana Point, xvi 
South African Republic See 
Transvaal. 

South Australia, xxviii, 170, 294 it 
Sovereign government, 9-70"' 

— extent of powers of, 10-13 

— poweis of, how exercised, 13-50* 
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Sovereign government, how dele- 
gated 50-70 

Spam and Spaniards, xx--xm, 42, 
93, 220, 233 n , 235 
Spam, Amciicari dependencies of, 
86, 88, 147-5 j, 17°3 '7^3 

181, T97, 199, 207, 216, 219 // , 230, 
244, 248 262, 319, 323 

— European depcndencieii ol, 90, 

136-93 295 

Spaita and her dependencies, xliii, 
103 4, 132, i.|6, 179. 

Specification, power ol, 57-8. 
Stcameis, xl-xlii, 3^7 , 293 n. 

Stiaits Scttlemcntb, xii, xiii, Ivi 
Sualam, xvii 

Subordinate govermnoiiL defined, 
72-3 

— extent of poweis of, 75 -85 

— how composed, 83 8 
Subordinate legislation Si'c Legis- 
lation 

Sudan, xlix, 213 ;/ 

Suez Canal, xvii, xli 
Sufiragium, 130 
Sulu, Sultan of, xni. 

Sungci Ujong, mu. 

Supremacy of Ciown. Sec Legis- 
lative control. 

Surat, 93 
Sybaris 169 n 
Sydney, xlii, 155, 175 
Syiia, 143 

Tasmania, xxviii, 197, 394 «, 
Taxation of dependencies, Ixvin, 
134-6, 145, 150, 306-12, 290-1. 
Sec also Tribute 

Telegraphs, ix, xl-xli, lx, 178 , 378 

n , 393 w 

Thuiii, i6g and n 

Trade with colonies, 1, Ivii, 214-24, 
336-8, &c See also Comnieicial 
monopolies. 

Trades’ Unions in the colonics, xxxix. 
Transalpine Gauls, 132 
Transportation, h, 197, 229 33 


Tians\aal, x\i, xxxiv n ^ xxxvi, 2S6 
// , 323 n 

liihute, xlix, Ivi, 84-5 .uul 06- 

8, loj, 105. 109-11, 12^, ij5, 137- 
8 , 200 12, 215 
Inbiituin, 124 

Tiinidad, \xv, lOo, 175, 199, 372 
1 uri»ot, 220 u , 223 
Tiiike\ Oitomaii Enipiie 
Tyie, loS 

Umlu Ri\er, x\ii 

United Statch, \iii, ix, xmu — xx, 
XWl-XWll, XX1\, x\xv, x\x\u, 
xllll-\liv, 1, 1x1, IxMl Iwill, 20//, 
36, m, 41, 51-2, 133, 108 //., 218, 
222, 22.^, 229 ;/, 239, 296, 321, 
337-8, 

Valletta, 258, 320 

Van Diemens Land S/r Tasmania 
Vecligal, 121 ;/ 

VciiiLO and hci dependencies, i j2 6 
Venes, 125 

V loei oys See G o\ ernoi s. 

— lush, 317 and // 

VicLoiia, xxYi, xxMii, Ivi, 294 
Vienna, 268 

Viiemia, J53, 170, 175, 233 11,348 

Wakefield, Gibbrm, xxviii, 226 it, 
Walfisch Ba}', xvi 
Washington, 321 
Wellesley, Province, xiii 
Western AusUaha, xxvui, it6 
226 n. 

West Indies, 150 i, 153-4, r66, 175, 
i8r, 220-1, 228, 239, 242, 289 
297, 301-2, 3^8 50, 384 

— Laws of British colonies in, 188- 
q6 

Wutlen laws, 340-1. 

Zanzibar, xv, xvii 

Zollvcrcin, Ixvi, 223 n. See also. 
Customs Union 
Zululand, xvi, xxix, 282 n. 


THE END. 
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Fianeih Henry Stialmaiui. A ni'w ediiieii, re-auanged, icvieed, and 
eiilaim’d hy Henry Jliadley. 410, half-bound, iiff. Gd. 

An Anglo-Saxon Dictionary, based on the MS. col- 

left ions of Ihi^ late Joseph Boywoith, 1 ).I). Edited and enlarged by 
Prof T. N. Toller, M A., Owens CoUego, Manchester. Paits I-IIL 
A-SATi. 4to, .stiff eoveis. 15s, each. Part IV (cumplobmg the Woik) m 

An Icelandic-English Dictionary, based on the MS. 

<olleetions of tlu' late Ihchiiid Oloasby. Enlarged and completed by 
<L Vn;nif’’‘>nn, M.A. With au lulrodutition, and Life of Richard Oleasby, 
by tb Webbo J>iiKent> B.C.L. 4to, 3?. p. 

A Greek-English Lexicon, by H. G. Liddell, D.D., 

and Kol wrt Scott, B.I). Hi with MUwHj llnu sur? and A UfjmmUd ^/M ouglwut 4to, 

it, ids. •v 


DjiToia ; Clai’tfuayn Pruw. Louilou ; Ui«mw Fbcwdi:, Amen Conxur, E,0. 


ENGLISH AND ROMAN LAW. 


An Intermediate G-reek-Englisli Lexicon, IouiuIimI 

iiljon tlio SovL'utli EiliLioii L»f Lidilcll and (Urck Ijrvunn. Small 

4to. £2^ 6 d 

A Latin Dictionary, IbuniliMl on Anilmvs' (Mliiiim o[‘ 

El eiind’s Latin DiLtniiiai v, iovislmI, inilaigi’il. and in i;U‘at i»ait. 
iy Cliailton T Lnwis, Th 1) , and OlniiUs Slmit, LL 0. .|ti> W 5s'. 

A School Latin Dictionary. 15y t'Uailtmi T. Li wis, 

rh L. Small 4to. 18 s' 

A Sanskrit-English Dictionary. Eiyniolt)gif‘ally ami 

Pliilologieally arraiiyod, with spoiniil iidt'ivuu' to Uiook, Latin, (ho man, 
Anglo-Saxon, English, and olhor t*o«nali‘ Indo-Enroiioaii Liiiiguagos 
By Sir M. Monioi -Williams, D 0 L. ^tn, 4? 14s 6d 

Thesaurus Syriacus: collcgernnt Qnatmm'‘ix\ Ei'riisti'in, 

Loisbach, Ainoldi, Agiull, Fndil, Euinligoi : oduliL K Vayim Smith, 
S.T P. Vol. I, eonlainiiig Faso. l-V, sm, lol. 

FiLbe.VLiLis Ease. VII. Ik I Ls. rid. 'Piisii Vlll i? ifis* 


2. LAW. 


Anson. PrincljUes of the 

Ei]Qh&hLa\o ofCmUuit, ami t\f Aqem\f 
%n its Belatim to ConfratU By Sii W. 
B Anson, B.O.L. SiithlStlitwn, 8vo* 

105. 6cl. 

Law and Gvstom of the 

Oon*,iiMtm. Pint I. Pailiamimt 

8 VO. 105. 6d. 

Bentham. An Introduction 

to thePnnnplt^s ofAfotah and Lotp'^laftnn. 
By Jeremy Bentham. Crown 8vo. 
6s. 6rf, 

Digby. An Introduction to 

the Bislor}/ of the Lmo of Ilml Pnqmtit, 
By Kenelm E. Dighy, M.A. Tkinl 
Efliiion, Svo. los. 6tk 

Grueber. Lex Aqnilia. The 

Roman Law of Damage to Pio- 
perty : being a Comniimtaiy on tho 
Title of tlio Digest 'Ad Legem 
Aq.uiliam* (ix. 2 \ With an Intro- 
duction to tho Study of tho Ooiiius 
lurib Civilia. By Erwin Gruober, 
Dr. Jur^ M. A. Svo, los. 6tL 


Hall. Iiifcrnatioiuil Inin. 
ByW. E. U.A. Thotl liililum. 
Svo. 235. 6d. 

Holland. Blemetdtt of Jnris^ 
j)nt(h>nci'. By T, M. irollaiid. 1>.C L. 
Fijfh Editiun. Svo. io.s. 6d. 

The EiivopCitn (Concert 

wi (hv Ettsft'ni Qm"^ttfm , a Collortimu 
of TuMilii'H and otlior Piibln* Aids 
Edited, with Tutiodiiid.ions and 
NoU*h, by T. E. Ilidhiiid, DC.L. 

Svo. 125. ()(l, 

Holland. Geutilid, Alhccici, 

Dm Inn* Uvlh Libti 7’if's*. E<lidibT. E 
Ilolhuid, I.CJ,D, Small 4to. half 
morocco, 2 is. 

Holland. The Indihdet^ of 

Jnbduutm, ciliterl as a ivemiHion of 
the Institutes of <huns, hy T. E. 
Holland, I) 0 L. SVie/ifi KtUtim, 
Extra fcap. Svo. 5s. 


fKfoi J . ni.U(MliliJU I’ll* .s 




y»vcu;/v’j7V/i- j\rc. 


TIoIJtmd niHl Slxaclwoll f 

/ , ‘ - 'm n' *h 'I tu S< .1, / I l',\ 

T V. HoIKincl, IM' L . .p'll (‘ I. 
(‘II, IJ ( ' 1. It I c- 

Ahii h'M 111 Pills in t'itvois 

Puli hil KMlui'iiiiyTnli s 2 *, Uif. 
P.iil II ^.llnll,^ Law. Ts 
P.nt III L.i\v Js, (J//. 

P.ut. IV Law nl 01»li^.iinins 

N't, i L ^V*' 

r.ut IV Li\n 4*f Pliliualitiiis 

',^Nii J . j*. (i7 

Markby. p/' Ay/yp 

<int titit'fl if 'H( f'hntut fit I^nih (nil's itj 

th , ItN Sii Wilham 

3LuKli>, P (‘ L, ru'nf/i IIutKun. Svn 
h'/. 

Moylo. I m /<lv- 

t mnni h *(*ntifutnitf L'hn thm^hun , 

'imHi lalKiilufI luns^ 

K\< nisiis anil TiitusLil ititi HyJ IL 

*\Iit\ !(', IL< ' li IlflfhaU JMils. 

Su. \(.l I i6s Vt.I H Us 

Pollock and Wriglit. jrl7?r 

kfi, ly »/(>// /'iiS,s#“.s/oyy tn ffu, Cotnirhtn LrfW. 


I in Su F Pttlluik M A , ami R S. 

111- 111, r> C L I Now the lion Mr 
I *li siii'L Wnmu'i ) 8 vl). y<. 6iU 

j Poste Qtfii Inatikitumum 
I ihtns Cinliti C\nnhivn(a}n Quatfntn , oi, 

I kh'iiieut.s of Koinaii Law hy Gaias. 
Willi a ^’1:111,^1.111011 ami Commeii- 
l a i > I ) V h] ilwa 1 tl Poste, M A. Th 1 1 a 
yi</y/ajw Svo. 18 S' 

Raloigli. Ail Oiiillne of the 

l \tw nj Piniu I h( I>y Tliob. Raloigh, 
MA S'vo 7s 6f/ 

Stokes. The Anjilo-Inclian 

(<ii/i s Hy Wliitley Stokes, LL D. 
Vt‘1 T SiilistantiveLaw. Svo. 30s. 
Vol II. Ailjoiiive Liiw. Svo 35s. 
A Supplement to the above, 1SS7- 
iSSiS Still envois, 2 s 6 tL 

Twiss. Tha Lavi of Nations 

unisulihui its ftuh'jwiiknf Political C'nm- 
ntfttiito's. By Sn Travoia Twiya, 
IKV L 

Pa 1 1 1, On tlio Rights and Duties 
of N.itaonfl 111 tiino of IVaoo. 
New Rdilion. Svo. i5<?. 

Pai 1 1 1 On tile Rights and Duties 
of Nation, s m time of War. 
• Sei'ond Rdition. Svo. 21.9. 


3. HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, ETC. 


Bakor’s Chronicle. ('Jirouicon 

(tii/finh h' liftJiH \ft' Sirf/af7»;r»Ai'. 
Kfhted wilh Notes by Rdwaid 
Maumie Thompson, Hon. LL D. St. 
Amlie\\s; Hon. D.l’.L Durham; 
K.S.A. ; IVinei|i:il Liliraruiu of the 
British Museum. Small 41.0, Hliif 
eoveis, iS.s. ; elolh, gilt toi), 21s, 

Bentham. A Froijyon’it oii 

tiinttnuhnU By -leieniy Bentham, 


Krlited with an Intioduction by 
>\ 0 Mniitagiin, M A. S>o. 7s 6rL 

Bentham. An Jufroduoiion 

In thr Ptinttiilf^t fj/ and Lv(ji>tla~ 

tnni. By Jm'cmy Bentham, Crown 
Svo. 6s, 6 fl. 

Boswell’s Life of Sanmel 
Mmin, LTj,JD, Edited by G, Birk- 
bi*4‘k Hill, D.O.L. In six volumes, 
iiieiimni Svo. With Portraits and 
Eaosimiles. Half bound, 3?. 3s. 


LhihIoh; lIiA’m PiiovoE, Amen Coiuu*i, E.C. 
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HISTORY, RIOCRAPHV, FTL. 


Calendar of tlio Glarendon 
j?,pioscrvcdmtlioBo<Uoi{iu 
Libraiy. In tliree volunies^ 1869-76. 
Vol. I From 1523 to January 
1649. ^S.9. 

Vol. II. Fi*om 1649 to ^^ 54 * 

Vol. III. From 1655 to 1657, i^.v 

Calendaro/ Qhartevs cmdRolh 
piesoivod in tlie BolUouiu Libraiy. 
8vo. il Jis, 5 rf. 

Carte’s Zi/e of James Duke of 

Oimmd. 6 vols. Svo. il 5,9. 

Clarendon’s History of the 

JReMhon and Ciul in knqhmd 

Bo-cditod from a fr[‘&h collation of 
the oiiginal MS an tlio Bodleian 
library, witli inaiginal datcH and 
occasional nofcos, by W. Bunn 
Macray, M.A., F.S.A. 6vuls. Crown 
Svo. 27 , 5s. 

Histomj of Llie ReheUio7i 

and Cii lI Wais in MnglamJ, To winch 
are subjoined tho Notes of Bishop 
Warburlon. 7 vols. medium Svo. 

ZL 105. 

• Histoi'y of the Reibd- 

lim and Caul TTnis m Eiujhoirf. 
Also liis Life, wntton by liunseir, 
in which is included a Continua- 
tion of his Histoiy of tho Cruind 
Eebellion. Eoyal Svo. il, 25. 

Life, including a (7o'/t- 

timiatim of his Histmy* 2 vols. 
medium Svo. i 7 . 25. 

Earle, Handbook to the Land- 

CkarteiSf and oihei Saxonic 2 )ociimcnts, 
By John Earlo, M.A., Professor of 
Anglo-Saxon in tho Bnivoisity of 
Oxford. Crown Svo. i6s. 


Finlay, .t‘1 History of Ormr 

fnw! if'i hi/ Uh' ^!uilunl'^ h ffn 

Onii', n e, 146 lo v d iS 6(, 
By Ch'oign Finlay, LL B A new 
Edition, 11‘visL'd lliiou^liout. and 
in pai tn'■^rl itteii, an ith considi'i able 
additions, by llu‘ Autlini, and ediled 
by 11 . F. Tu/a‘i, M.A. 7 vids, Svo. 

37. io,s*. 

Portescne. The (ruivrxuvtr, 

Of Kpi/Uttifl ' oth(‘iwi.so callori Tho 
Billoiencebi'tweon an Ab.soluto aiul 
a Limited Monau-liy. Bv Sn ./olm 
Foitesrue Kt A Bovisod Te\t. 
Edited, with Iiiti oduetion, Noti^s, 
&i*., by C'liailes riuniinei, M.A. 
Svo, hall bouinl, ijs (uf. 

Preeman. The IfiKlurif of 

tiuilif Jhiui thf ICtutnt>f Tnnrs Vols 1 
and II Svo Cloth, il js 
rubhi>/iril 

History of the Normaa 

C\mqin'st oj ICiUfhoal , its ('tn^srs 

anti Iksnlh By E. A Frecnnm, 
B.CL. In Six VolumoH. Svo. 

57. y,s 6 d. 

The Reirpi of WiUiitm 

Jtifjns aiul the Auvssiun of llvniq the 
Fiiht 2 vols. Svo. I? 16.S'. 

A Short History of the 

Kotman Vunq\tvst of KnqlaniL 
JSiUUm Extiii fcap. Svo. 2s‘. 6d. 

Gardiner. Th e Co nstituti onal 

J)euimo\U of (he Piuitm EeroMmn, 
1628-1660. Solected and Edited 
by Samuel Eawson Gardinoi, M A. 
Crown Svo. ^s, 

Gascoigne’s Theological Die- 

tionaiy {'Liber Veiilafum')' Selected 
Passages, illustiating tho Condition 
of Church and SUto, 1403-1458. 
With an Introduction by James E. 
Thor old Rogers, M A. 4to los 6r/. 
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//AN/O/Vr, BIOGKAI'HV, ETC. 


Gi'oswcll. IhAiiiii Ilf tln‘ 

I', ,1 t 'll • rvi!i! 

(ii:i "U I n , M, V, rmli t tlii‘.insjii(*i>s 
«>t tilt' IfnN.ll (*tilnllLMl lllstltUtp 
S\o. With KlrNt'U M.l|ts 

(>./. j 

— (tHtiii'iiii/iii <if (hr Do- 
m I, I ('i» 'I’f iit'f Si '> f»\ I 

lU ih»‘ s.uni' Vutlidi 3 \t> I 

\N ilh 'I’l II Maps, f»', 

Gross. T/n' (ilfd Mm'/nf ui ; j 

.1 1 'tiiitnliui inu hi l»i itisli MiiuuMpal i 
Ilis(t>i\. U\ Clmili <tTii»-s, pn 0 I 
liiMMirliii'm n.u*\anl ITui- ' 

1 vtjls. hM» JlaH-hniiuih ' 
- 1 ‘ ‘ ' 
Hodgkin /^/^/ if fid Iti'r 1 if- 
(•ithr, Wu li IM ih'^ and Maps I?v 
T. HiiduUm, I),t-L. Vt.N, i IV, 

A I* S\ii, S< 

TIii\ of Thvo- 

(/•('J'/ ; OI, Si'M'iity \oais’ Stiut^4»h‘ 
with Uiv ll.iihauans I’lV Iht* saino 
Autlim. Clown Svo. 6s 

Humo. hoiiortiif IhiVfd H ume 

h Wil'mm siiithioi, KdiLi'd w’ltli 

Notes Index, hy (< HiiKheek 
ilill, Ihtt.L. (S\i). Us 6r/, 

Kitchin. A 11 ifitffn/ of Fra are. 

Wiili Nmnerous Maps, X^lans, and 
Tahh's. lly C. W. Kilchin. D.D. 

Ill three Volumes Sn'tnul IStlifiiuu 
Crown Svo, eneh los 6f^ 

Vol, I. to 145;,. Vol. ir. 1453- 
i6jp Vol, III 1624-1793. 

Luttroll’s (Xinr/.'iniin) Diury. 

A llrieC lli^toi irul Kehitiou of Statu 
Aflaiis 167S-1714. 6 xols. Kvu, 

1/. 4s 

Lucas. lulroiludloii to a 

fhsfitftud (iriiiinipfiif 0 / tfin Ptnlish 

OuUfims Jty C. P. Lucas, B.A. 

With Maps. Clown Svo. 

4 s 6^/, 


Lucas. Ifodifrivid Gcorjnfpliy 

I'/ *1*1' Ih ins// r i>/o/iii's 

V(d. I Till* iLnliLeiianeaii and 
Eastern tSdoiues p'xelusivu of 
India; With Eleven Maps. 
Cio\Mi Svo. 5N 

Vol II Tlio ^\^•st Indian Colo- 
nies AVith Twelve Majib 
(^1 own Svo. 7s 6d 

Macliiavelli. II Pri ml pe. 

Edited hy L. Aitliur Burd, MA 
With an Intioduetion hy Loid 
Aeion. Svo. CloLli, 14.S 

Ranke. A Ilhtonj of Eng- 

hiti f, iduinpttfhj 11} Hir SiTcntt'VHfh 
I>v Ij von lt.iiikc. Tiana- 
latiMl undei the supei inlendenro of 
(i W. ICitehun D D., and C W. 
iJoast^, M A. 6 vidb. Svo. 3?. 3s. 

Rawhnson. A Mtimwl of 

Amu lit 1/ By Georije Rawlin- 

Hon, M A. .SVcDiiit Etlitmiu Svo. 14S‘. 

Rh^ys, /SYin/tVs in the Arthn- 

intn L*qcmf By John Rhys, MA. 
Svo. 12 .S \)U 

Ricardo. Letters of David 

llmffhh) T. ii\ UuWiifB (1810-1S23). 
Edited bytTainuii Boiui, H.A. Svo. 
10^^. Cil 

Rogers. Hintory of Agricvd- 

tme ami Vmen in EngUimlf a.d. 1259- 
1702. By James E. Thorold Rogers, 
M,A. 6 vols., Svo. 7!. 215, 

Fird Nhie Tears of the 

Banl of Enrjland, Svo. 8s. Sd. 

Protests of the Lords, in- 

chfthfirf those winch haie hem expiOf^edf 
fn\m 1624 to 1874; with Historical 
Introductions, la three volumes. 
Svo. 2L 2s. 

Smitli’s Wealth of UTaUoTba. 
With Notes, by J. E Thorold Rogers, 
M.A. 2 vols, Svo. 2 IS. 


Loudon: IIlmiv Frovvub, Amen Coinei, B.C, 
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PHILOSOPHY, LOGIC, ETC. 


Spngg’s EntjlandH Eerovery ; 
bring tho History of tlio Ainiy 
under Sii Thomas Fail fax. Svo. 6.s. 

Stubbs. Selcii Chnoieys ami 

olhei IRu^hiitwns nf I 2 iuihi^h 
iiojifl? 7 Z<s/un/, ih\^ hm's 

/o the Iteujn uf Edwmd 1 jUiangod 
and edited by W. )Stiililjs, X) 1 ) , 
Loid Lidlioi) of Oxloid. 

Ediiion. Crown Svo. Ss 6rf 

The Gonstihitional ffh- 

ionf 0/ EntjJtinrl, ui i^s Onyui amf 
I>tiveh>2meiit. Libiitni Eihtiun. 3 Vids. 
Demy Svo 2L 8*f. 

Also 111 3 vols. Clown Svo. pii(*o 
125 . each. 

Seventeen Lectures on 

the SttHhf AU'ilmul a)(\t Muthnx 
lliiiteni, <U'Uu')\}d at fhJuHt 1S67-XSH4 
Clown Svo. S5 5 ( 7 . 


Stubbs. J{v(fii>lrinii Stfcvunh 
AnutiuiEnm. An attoinpi to exhilut 

Itu* iMmihi* of Kpiseiipal Siu*('i‘ssnm 
m Knglaiul Bv AV. Stui.bs, I) 1). 
Small ^ to. Ss 6(7. 

Wellosley. A Svlevtlan yV^m. 

the I)^"^inthhe'^, itM uihvy 

0 } the jUiiM/^fcss frt7/(s7i"V, A" <7 , 

dmiuttln^^ iUnenimeet \)fJiHUu Bditod 
by S J. Onm'Ii. M A. Svo. i7 

Wellington. A SehHit>n fnmh 

the 7Jr',sp(f7(7(i's, 7/fr(7((s, ff/ir7 ut/iVi 

liutum/ il/(f;s//(/7 

7/ft' /)ff/i(' i»; Wvtliniftou, A a l]dited 
byS. .T. Owen, AI A. Svi). i7 4 s, 

Wliitelock’s 2rvn}orials of 

Eiuflish *l7/(/f/s /nun i 5 j 3 7if 1660, 

4 vols. Svo. it los. 


4, PHILOSOPHY, LOGIC, ETC. 


Bacon. The Esmys, Withln- 

iioduction and lUuhtiativo Notes 
By jy II. Reynolds, Id A. Svo, half 
bound 125 6C7. 

Kovum Oryamm, 

Edited, with Intro due bion, Notes, 
&e, by T. Fowlor, D.D. tSuconc? 
EdiUon. Svo. 15s, 

Novvm Ovcjamim, 

Edited, with English Notes, by 
G. W. Kitchm, D.D. Svo. 95. 6f7. 

Novum Organum, 

Translated by G. W, Kitehm, D.D. 
Svo. 9s. 5rf. 

Berkeley. The Worh of 

Omxge Bahelfy, D.D, /i<//;ic/7// Binhtip 
ofCfoync; uiihtdmg manxj of hi*i vnit- 
inqs hitheito impirbhshefl. With Pi'c- 
faces, Annotations, and an Account 


of his Life and IMiilosnphy, by Alex- 
ander Csimpbell Fiasei, LL.i). 4 
vols. Svo. 27 . 185. 

The Li/r, Lvtk)\ dr., sipm utvhh 

Bosanquet. Logic; or, the 
Moipholoqq of KmwUihjv. By B. Bo- 
aaiKiuet, JML.A. Svo. 215. 

Butler’s WorJes, mth Index to 

77 fe A/?fi 7 i)iyf/. 2 vols. Svo. iia. 

Fowler. Th e El cm en ts of i)c- 

dfitine Logic, designed fo) the 

oj Jmior Stiidawti, in the LT/ffi eisiUvs, 
By T Fowlor, D.D. Ninth Editum, 
with a Collection of Examples. 
Extiafcap. Svo. 35. 6f7. 

The Elementu of Indue- 

tm Logic., r7e5fr//i/»tZ mttinhi fu the vhv oj 
iSvndmtt, %n the Uiiiccrsifius. By the 
sa mo Anth or. Ft/th Edi fion. Ex 1 1 a 
ftjap. Svo. 65, 
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;s/c-/A 

Fowlox’ Tin' i»/‘ 

* 1 ' tw ‘ lilt I imIui'IiH) t luijtti‘1'1 'I 

15 . T rnvJri. .uul J M. 

\\ llsnil* 1' 1> S\n, IiimhK (ii/ 

77 f J^r! iH ^ Jiff'S iif 

irn' l\nt II. nvT. KmwIi.i, 1 ) 1) 

10 ' (»"' 

Gri'eoii. Pri'hiiiuuf'milMEtltfrs, 

I5y r, U <tiMn, }i\ V, l^^ 

V, (' I’l.iillt'N, M. V S\i» ijs 

ITegol. Tot Lntjh' nf JTvijvI ; 

I fiiiiiijlii' Kill \ i' 1 ii|kiimIki 
ol tlir rinlM>.iijiIu*'ill S( II un'". \\ illi 
IViili .^Miii.'ua hy AVaUi.iia Wallan*, 
M V. S\i», i| 

Ilumo's a/ Jfi/tntni 

I'Miit'd, NMtii Vii.ihfii‘ul 
liidi'V, 1 )\ ii. A. Si jSI a 

\ *Hi\N tl y,. 


A lTEXl E. 

I hooka’s ('mill u< t Ilf (he UiuJcr- 

•.'iiilnltnl KiUU'll Iij 'r Fuwk-l, T) D 
i'll mfFiOt tun E'^tialL'ap. Svi). 2s 5 r?. 

Lotzo’s Luifi i\ in Till 00 Books ; 

I Thoia-hl, iif luvi‘sta«a[,ion, ami 
nl’ lCiio>\ liMlyt* Eiii'hhh Trantalaiimi; 
Eilitod l)v 13 noftianquot, M A. 
!<nuntf I’Jtltitun. 2 vols. Or. Svo. 12.9. 

2 Ii't\(j>}fjjs{r, in Tliree 

nniiKs , Ouliiloliv, Cn,snii)lo£;y, anti 
clii . 15 iii-li,sh Translatuni ; 
EiIiIimI by 13. Bosanqut'O M A. 
Stitnu{ Kilittun, 2 vnls. C'l. Svo. I2if. 

! Martinoau. 'I'n/icn of JSlJiinil 

2 linn If I 3 y .Tann*,s M.utiin*au, D D. 
7 /ii/f/ I^thfiun, 2 vola. Ci Svo 15s. 

“ — A ASVif(/i/ of Eelifjum' 

</s Smuu'i) (inil i'iinti a^■. 6Vtu^itl JSdittun, 
2 viilh. Cr. iJvu. 15.S-. 


5. PHYSICAL SCIENCE. 

Aplin. T/if ll/'nlK ifihfm-d- «.ilii.ui.MA,M.D,r.ll.S Eoyal 
J.iit, 1 >> O V Apliu S\u. lo*. (}il halt iimroeci>, i2 2s. 6t/ 


Chambers A l/innfhooh of . 

li'fiifi*! 4 ’ tfti’/ }*nuf,intl A'^tnninniif 

1 *\ I ('hamlM'is, K.K A S !>niiith j 

I if niil'y III Mils, l>i»Jliy S\u 

\'iil. i. Till' Sun, j’hiiu'Ls, ami 

i'lilili'Is. Jl.s 

Vi*l 11 IiisiMinit'nts ami Prac- 

Iii'iil 2 is 

Vol lU. Till* Stnny JlraMus. 

Bo Bary. < 'tno/Hfrtfdfr A >k/.- 
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